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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1799. 


TREASURER, 
John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
HONORARY SECRETARIES. 
Rev. Robert Monro, M.A. 
Rev. Ebenezer Henderson, D. D. 


JUBILEE FUND. 


HE Committee beg to call the attention of the | 


‘ri ‘ligious Tract Socie o ita entrance ; : 
Friends of the Religious Tract Society to its entrance on | half; and all who are acquainted with his ministry, and with the 


its Jubilee year. This auspicious era presente a suitable occa- 


sion to plead for epecial and generous contributions, as a grate- | 


ful acknowledgment of past success, and as a meane of enabling 
the Committee to improve the events which are providentially 
transpiring around us. 

The sum annually raised by our country for the great cause 
of Christian Missions, is comparatively small; yet the Society's 
free contributions are only about one-eightieth part of that sum, 
being under £6,000 a-year. Such en income is altogether in- 
sufficient to meet the urgent demands of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and its colonies, to which one-half ie appropriated ; while 
the other halfis cheerfully granted to aid the devoted mission- 
aries of all denominations in their labours. 

Never sincet he formation of the Religious Tract Society has 
it possessed such opportunities of extensive usefulness as are 
now opening before it. The resolutions of the Annual Meeting | 
directed special attention to Ireland and France, and a sum 
much larger than the Society can secure by ordinary means 
could be efficiently devoted to the circulation of religious truth 
in those lands. But will Christians confine their efforts within | 
such limits? Since the preparation of the Society’s Report, | 


Italy, Prussia, parts of Austria, and Hungary, have undergone | 
mighty changes, and present a strong claim on the liberal and 
persevering effurts of the Christian church, 

The followers of Christ throughout Continental Europe are 
looking to this country for help in the hour of need. They be- 
hold her etill unmoved amidst the desolations of kingdoms. 
They rejoice that God is pleased to defend and preserve her in 
peace. Let the Christian public come forward promptly, and | 
generously, that the Cemmittee may, by suitable publications, 
make known to the people of Ireland and France, and of other 
lands hitherto inaccessible to religious effort, the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God,“ which is our best dependence for 
national greatness and safety. 

The Jubilee offerings which may be presented to the Society 
will be devoted to the interesting objects which have been no- 
ticed in this address; unless any one of them should be pre- 
ferred, in which case the contribution will be specifically appro- 
priated, according to the wish of the donor, 

The Committee have arranged for the preparation of a volume 
containing a historical sketch of the Socicty’s labours to the 
conclusion of its Jubilee year, which will furnish a variety of in- 
teresting statements connected with its past operations, and 
give a view of its present position and future prospects. A copy 
of this volume will be presented to every donor of one guinea, 
and upwards, to the Jubilee Fund. 

The following Contributions to the Jubilee Fund are grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Committee: — 


— — — 
— — — 


£ s. d. 
John Gurney Hoare, Eeq., Treasurer . 100 0 0 
Thomas Farmer, E G 100 0 0 
Joseph Gurney, Lg.. 100 0 0 
N. C. L. Bevan, ESE see cceces 100 0 0 
G. B. Hart, Esq...... ese seesee e % %%%%õ,e e 99 e 
George Horrock, Egg sooscsccces 100 0 0 
George Hitchcock, Egg. sceeee 50 0 0 
Robert Barclay, Eeq...... — cece 544 50 0 0 | 
Sir Ed. North Buxton, Bart., M.P.......... 25 0 0 
W. B. 12 .. „ „eee „% 0 | 
Samuel Marshall, Eg eee ecoe 21 0 0 
.es eee e eee ee 21 0 0 | 
We Bs I, BB c ccc eee dee ee see . 20 0 0 
eee eee scone Oe SE 
J. Wallis Alexander, Eg... 22. . 1010 0 
Frederick Sandoz, E99... „ 1010 0 
Henry Bateman, EE 99... „66 1010 0 
.. Oe BEE ceccccccceccoces „eee 10 0 0 
Rev. Robert Monro, Secretary 5 5 0 
Captain Charles Caldu elsꝛs8s8sſsdd w 5 5 0 
Henry E. Bicknell, Esq............ „% %% % %„ % %ĩ 990 
T. . . . 5 5 0 
.ag, . . ooo eee 0 US 0 
Francis Dollman, EEC gg.... TTT 5 5 0 
ea . ccccccccccceccccccseecess 8 & 0 
e. neee. „oe ee eee 9 0 
Mr. James Whitehor ne „ 5 5 0 
Rev. Thomas Boaz ............ eee ese ee oe 
Rev. Samuel Lioyd........ „% 60 voce 5 0 0 
A. B., Durham „eee e ee „ ee 5 0 0 
Joseph Clay pon, Esq..... nn 58 0 0 
George Buchan, Esq.......... „6 eee 5e 9908 
e wdaect 23 5 0 


g 
Contributions will be thankfully received by the Soclety's | 
Officers, No. 56, Paternoster-row, London. | 


O pious Nonconforming DRAPERS, and to | 

such only (preference to members of the Independent | 
sect, it being an object with the advertiser to secure a tenant 
who will watch over a flock without an under shepherd—one 
who will obey Him who said,“ Deny thyself.“) 

TO LET, in a small village within about three quarters of an 
hour's transit to London, doing about eleven hundred per 
annum, capable of extensive increase. Rent 20 guineas. 
— pro including house and shop fixtures, £60. A well- 
adapted stock at option of the incoming tenant, who cculd pay 
part cash and give approved bills for the balance. For address, 
“pply at the Office of this paper. 

N. B. To save trouble, none need regard the above who can- 
not furnish proof of piety and principle. 


te 


ART’S HOTEL and COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING-HOUSE, 159, ALDEKSGATE-STREET, 
LON DON, near ihe General Post Office, St. Paul's, the Railway 
Booking Offices, and all the principal mercantile estubliahiments, 
Terme, 3s. 6d. per day, including Breakfast, Tea, and Bed. 
Servants, 6d. per day. Dinner at moderate charges. No intoxi- 
Cating drinks allowed.—Established 1836. 
A large Room for Meetings, Lectures, or Committees, to be 


DESTRUCTION OF PARK CHAPEL, CAMDEN-TOWN, 


BY FIRE 
DARK CHAPEL is in ruins. On Tuesday 


evening, June 6, after some workmen had left the building, 
fire was seen issuing from one of the windows, and it raged 
until the building was destroyed. This chapel was built in 
1843, and was insured for the sum of £1,500. It cost, with in- 
cidental expenses, about £3,650. Of this sum £2,580 had been 
raised by voluntary contributions. The debt upon the building 
at the time of its destruction was £1,100. Upwards of £900 had 


Let, at a moderate charge, 


been paid off during the last twelve months. The Rev. J. C. Har- 
rison has been the pa- tor of the church about two years and a 


usefulness of the institutions connected with Park Chapel, 
gratefully acknowledge the ltenetit received trom them by the 
vpeighbourhood, About 1,000 persons usually assembled in the 
chapel ; 220 persons have been admitted to Christian fellow- 
ship; 150 boys were receiving instruction in the day-schoo! ; 300 
children were in attendance at the Sunday-schgols; 900 families 
were under domiciliary Visitation by members of the church and 
congregation ; a city missionary for the benefit of the neighbour- 
hood is under the superintendence of the pastor; 100 cases of 
sickness and distress in the neighbourhood were relieved during 
the last year by the Benevolent Society, at a cost of £059, be- 
sides clothing and blankest l:nt to the poor, irrespective of sect 
or party; and during last year the sum of £50 was voted to the 
West Middlesex Association for the spread of the Gospel in 
West Middlesex, besides the support rendered to other 
institutions. These facts are stated simply because of this 
appeal, that those who respond to it may feel that they 
are helping a people and a pastor who are worthy of their 
aid. Since the fire occurred, a public meeting has been held in 
Camden-town, Roger Cunliffe, Exq., presided. The deepest 


and kindest sympathy was expressed, and the amount promised 


or paid by the close of the meeting was rather more than £500. 
The meeting unanimously resolved respectfully to lay the facts 
now mentioned before the inhabitants of the district generally, 
and give them publicity through the ordinary channels, believing 
that the friends of Evangelical religion— of education—and of 
benevolence belonging to various denominations, will, with 
great pleasure, kindly and promptly render efficient help under 
this calamity. 
ROGER CUNLIFFE, Chairman of the Meeting. 
June 9, 1818. 
The following sums have been promised towards the re- 


building :— & «@ 4 
Joshua Wilson, E99. 50 0 0 
Joseph East, Eg. „„ 2 50 0 0 
mager Cunliffe, e „„ 50 0 0 
Thomas Grove, Ee „„ 60000 50 0 0 
. cécebiceccscecneee 10 0 0 
re eee eee 0 0 10 0 0 
Edmund Gouldsmith, Esq. ............ 5 0 0 
ff Bo herr 9 3 0 
Robert Woollaston, EC-... 2 2 0 


Congregational Collection, Lower- street, 
Islington, per Rev. Mr. Marchmont.. 11 0 0 
% Contributions and congregational collections will be 


| thankfully received by Roger Cunliffe, Esq., 24, Bucklersbury; 
| Rev. J. C. IIarrison, 80, Albert-street; Rev. Dr. Leifchild, 6, 


Camden-street; Rev. Johu Robinson, Park-village East; and 


| the Rev. Robert Aiuslie, Mornington-read, Regent’s-park; and 


at the Office of this paper. 


LADY HUNTINGDON’S COLLEGE, CHESHUNT. 
E FIF’Y-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THIS INSTITUTION will be held on THURSDAY, 
JUNE 29, 1848, in the COLLEGE CHAPEL. After short 
orations by two of the Students—Ist, on the Mediatorial Sacri- 
fice—2nd, on the Living Sacrifice—a Sermon will be preached 


— 


by the Rev. T. Archer, D. D., of London. Service to commence | 


at Half-past Ten o'Clock. 


A cold Collation will be provided under a Marquee in the | 


College grounds, Tickets for which may be obtained until 
Tuesday, June 27th, at the Cheshunt College-rooms, Biom- 
fie ld-street, Finsbury. 

Trains will leave the Eastern Counties Railway Station, 
Shoreditch, for the Waltham Station (where Omnibuses will 


OLLEGE HOUSE ACADEMY, SOUTH- 

GATE, MIDDLESEX, established 38 years, conducted 
by Mr. M. THOMSON, of Glasgow University. The system 
comprises the Classice, French, and the usual branches of an 
English Education. Premises and grounds — r exten- 
sive, situation admirably salubrious,and plans of education 
such as to ensure a sound and intimate knowledge of whutever 
is taught. The pupils are carefully and systematically in- 
structed in the essential doctiines and duties of the Christian 
religion. The domestic comforts are under the immediate 
attention of Mrs. Thomson. Dormitories airy and lofty. Food 
ofthe first quality and unlimited. The military drill, calis- 
thenics, &c., are under the superintendence of Professor Mon- 
taigne, of Upper Clapton, whose system has so often been 
acknowledged by gentlemen of the medical profession to be the 
bestand most conducive to health and personal appearance 
they have observed. 

Mr. Thomson has the honour to refer to Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd, M. '., Russell-squate, to several Ministere, and to 
Parents, whose sous have attended the academy for years. 
Prospectuses forwarded vy post on application. 


PPALNER- HOt SE ACADEMY, Holloway- 

road, Islington. Conducted by the Rev. A. STEWART 
and SONS. ‘The premises are extensive, and in a healthy 
situation, The terms moderate. LDrospectuses sent on applica- 
lion, 


RECUMMENDATIONS. 


“We believe that Christian parents could not better consult 
the health, domestic comfort, intellectual improvement, and re- 
ligious welfare of their children, than by placing them under 
the care of Mr. Stewart and his Sons, who have acquired a high 
reputation in the departments of sound and liberal education. 
Dr. Harris, Kev. Thomas Lewis, Rev. II. Allon, Rev. John Kay, 
Rev. Wm. Bevan, and Joshua Wilson, Esq., cordially unite 
with us in this voluntary testimony.”’—vangelical Magazine 
for last mouth, p. 311. 


91 a “To all this nothing need be added but to con- 
gratulate parents on this highly-important addition to our best 
class of metropolitan schools.”—Christian Witness, September, 
1817, p. 135. 


— — — — 


COMMERCIAL AND PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
6, 7, and 8, Scott'’s-yard, Cannon-street (City), London. 


IM number of business men and families 

visiting London who have favoured the above establish- 
ment with their support has so much increased, that, in order to 
supply the requisite accommodation, WILLIAM HUGHES has 
pleasure in stating he has been induced to add the adjoining 
house to his former premises, which arrangement enables him 
to offer apartments of a superior character to a larger number 
of inmates, 

W. II. trusta that all those who have been under hie roof will 
be able to recommend the establishment to their friends o: 
acquaintance intending to visit the Metropolis, and he avails 
himself of te present occasion respectfully to return his sinccre 
thanks to his numerous and valued counexion, 

Persons unacquainted with the locality are informed it is re- 
markably centrally situated, being within four minutes’ walk of 
the Bank of England, from whence omnibuses leave for all parts 
of the City and Suburbs; and also conveniently approximate to 
the Thames steamboats. 

Gentlemen who are in the habit of attending the Colonial 
Wool and other Sales in Town, also buyers in the London 
Market generally, are invited to call and see the house, which is 
near the salerooms and warehouses. 


London, 6th month, 1818. 


FIRE INSURANCE DUTY, 

“uk GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 62, KING WILLIAM- 
STREET, LONDON.—Atthe Annual Meeting of the Company 


on the I3:h of May, 1818, the following resolution, submitted 


wait to convey passengers to the College), at half-past nine 


o'clock in the morning. 
J. SHERMAN, Hon. Sec. 
THE NEW ASYLUM FOR INFANT ORPHANS, 
STAMFORD-HILL, 
For Fatherless Children under Eight Years of Age, without 
distinction of Sex, Place, or Religious Connexion. 


HE GENERAL MEETING and NINTH 


ELECTION of this Charity was held on MONDAY, 
JUNE the 19th— 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 
The Annual Report of the financial and domestic state of the 
Institution was read, the various officers chosen for the ensuing 
year, and the following twelve children declared duly elected :— 


I. Asher, George ...... 2,944, 7. Turnbull, Barton .. 1,988 


— ———— —ä 


2. Aspland, Alfred. 2.471] 8. Pawson, Mary Ann . 1,876 
3. Willata, Daniel 2,167 | 9. Fella, Thos, Samuel 1,766 
4. Stevens, Maria Eliz... 2,150 | 10. Flinton, Robert M.. . 1,749 
5. Miller, James,....... 2,039] 11. Tietyen, Martin q 1,743 


6. Elmes, Ellen ........ 1994] 12. Sinfield, Fred. James 1,680 


The Chairman having declared the poll to be closed, it was 
resolved unanimously— 


That the respectful thanks of this meeting be presented to 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor for his kind and obliging 
attention tv the duties of the chair, 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to Edward Moxhay, 


Eeq., for his liberality in again granting the gratuitous use of | 


the Hall of Commerce. 


The next Election will oceur on the third Monday in Janu- 
ay DAVID W. WIRE, uon. 8 
THOMAS W. AVELING, 5 Hon. Sees. 
32, Poultry, June 20, 1848. 


Published this day, in 1 vol &vo, price 7s. 6:., 


N IDNIGHT EFFUSIONS. Containing 
* Arthur Mervyn,“ a tale of the Peasantry—“ London,” 
“The Homes of the Poor,” “„The Shipwreck,” and other 
poems. By Samvugt CARTER, of the Middle Temple. 


London: SAUNDERs and OT.Ley, Tavistock: I. L. Commens., 


by a proprietor, was unanimously adopted :— 

“That this Annual General Meeting cannot review their busi- 
ness in the Fire department without observing with regret, the 
continuance of the Duty on Fire Assurance (from which only 


| Farwing Stock is exempt), and which they regard and condemu 
| as most objectionable in principle and practice, and as a pro- 


ee 


| 


| Jacob George Cope, Esq. 


hibitory impost on that providence aud forethought—especially 
amongst the inhabitants of towns, and of the manufacturing 
districts —which every enlightened Legislature and Government 
should recommend and promote; and that this meeting, there- 
fore, instruct the Directors to present a petition to both Houses 
of Parliament tor the repeal of the tax on Fire Insurances, and 
to co-operate in any judicious efforts that may be made to ac- 
complisi: so desirable a result.“ 


— — 


HE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1837. 

Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 3rd Vict. c. XI., and 

0 Vict. c. 1. 
62, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON; 
21, ST. DAVID-STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 
1, CROSS-STREET, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Capital, ONE MILLION, 

DIRECTORS, 


George Bousfield, Eeg. | Charles Hindley, Esq., M.“. 
‘Thomas Challis, Leg., and Ald, ‘Thomas Piper, Esq. 

Thomas Bb. Simpson, Leg. 
John Dixon, Esq. Hon. C. '. Vilhers, M. “. 
Joseph Fletcher, Eig. John Wilks, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

The Midsummer Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
may be had on application at the head Otte of the Company, 
or of any of its Agents throughout the country. al 

In the Life Department the Company transacts all 1 
relating to Life Assurances, Dele ren Annettes, and bam y 
Endowments, upon the most Liberal Gertie caress 
principles and public security. be ne 

Loans granted on personals, aud ihe dee of a lile 

olicy to be effected Ly the borrower. 8 1 
* 10 Agents, Solicitors, Auctione rs, and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. das Shiai 
By order of the Directors, . 
, TUOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 
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Jone 21, 


Just published, 8vo, price Is. 6d., 
‘UGGESTIONS for a REFORMATION in 
me CHURCH OF ENGLAND and for the EDUCA- | 
TION of the PEOPLE of the EMPIRE. By Epbwanp Mon- 
nis, M.D. 
WilITTAKeR and Co., Ave Maria-lane, and Ripoway, Pic- 
eadilly. 


OMGOPATHY and its PRINCIPLES EX- 
I PLAINED, being Four Lectures thereon delivered 
at Exeter Hall. By Joun Errs, M.D. Price 3s. 
These Lectures contain an exhibition of the mistaken 
views on which the old system of medical practice is founded ; 
an explanation cf the nature of the homeopathic principle and 
of its application to the cure of diseases; a rationale of the 
infinitesimal doses and a History of the progress of Homeo- 
athy. 
om Sold by Suerwoop and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


On Saturday, July 1, will be published the first Number of 


THE STANDARD OF FREEDOM, 
printed on the largest sized paper allowed by law, price 
4id., or 4s, 9d. per quarter, paid in advance. 

THE 8TANDAKD OF FREEDOM will be the advocate ol 
Political, Commercial, aud Religious Liverty.—In the Political 
field, a wide diffusion of political power—a great augmentation 
of the Electoral body, will be insisted upon as the only means 
for calming a growing agitation—for satisfying a justifiable dis- 
content—and for causing the Commons House of Parliament to 
become a real, and not, as it now is, a fal-e and deceptive repre- 
sentation of the people. The absolute necessity of a rigid and 
searching financial reform, of great retrenchment and reduced 
taxation, will be enforced.—As to Commercial freedom, it will 
stoutly maintain the territory that has already been gained from 
restriction, prohibition, and monopoly, and will urge the pro- 
greas of free trade to its ultimate triumphs.—As the champion 
of Religious Liberty, it will occupy — and unmistakeable 
ground, It will contend for the inalienable right of every human 
being to form, to express, to advance, every opinion which does 
not encroach upon the rights of others—for the absolute and 
entire emancipation of religion from the frowns and favours of 
the State.—As a Family paper the STANDARD OF FREE- 
DOM willaim to blend the useful with the interesting.—As a 
Weekly Journal, it will be distinguished Ly the copiousness and 
accuracy of its intelligence,—and will prove, in the strict sense 
of the term, a paper for the people—devoted to their social, po- 
litical, and moral elevation. 

All communications for the STANDARD OF FREEDOM 
must be directed “To the Editors, 335, Strand.” Post-office 
and money-orders must be made payable to JouN CasseLt: to 
whom also Advertisements may be sent, directed as above. 
Orders for the STANDARD OF FREEDOM will be received 
by all Newsvenders in town and country. 


revi QUEEN'S BISCUITS.—J. D. CARR and 
Co., of Carlisle, and III, Strand, London, Biscuit 
Manufacturers to the Queen. 

The great celebrity which these biscuits have for many years 
held in the north, and various parts of England, and the increas- 
ing popularity they have gained in the metropolis since open- 
ing their depot, Il, Strand, have convinced the Proprietors 
that an establishment for the exclusive sale of their biscuits, 
was much wanted. In the manufacture of their biscuits an 
important advantage is gained, and a material saving effected, 
by the agency of steam power, which not only removes the 
decided objection of using the hands in mixing and kneading 
the ingredients, but prepares them in a more eflicient manner. 
J. D. Carr and Co., feeling confident that if biscuits were 
charged at a reasonable price they would be an article of much 


—— —— — — — — —— —— — 
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greater consumption, have lately introduced into their establish- 
ment avery superior assortment, at prices which cannot fail to 
give general satisfaction, Biscuits, 3d. to Is. per lb, 

„%% Observe the address, III, Strand 


I S. DIXON, Providence Wharf, Belvidere 
* ® Road, Lambcth, begs to inform the Public that he can 
supply them sith Coals (he may confidently say without ex- 
uggeration) as well and as cheap, if not cheaper, than any other 
house in the trade. Ile has ships of his own made to come above 
Bridge and deliver alongside hia Wharf, by which he is enabled 
to supply them with Coals of am ch better size than when they 
have been broken about by being turned out of ships into barges 
in the Pool, he also saves the great loss of breakage, and the ex- 
pense of ship's delivery and lighterage, and the loss of time 
market ships are subjected to. 

Cash prices of Coals, screened and delivered without any extra 
charge, afier deducting the discount: — 


Best Sunderland Wallsend ..... pedenecdedvansed 228. 
Best Newcastle or Stockton, near as possible the 
above quality ..... pee eee ee eee 60 0000000 so wee 
IIe o00ceceéeensesseccens — 205. 
agine Coals ccccccccse — CE Ge. OO TO 
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\ KTCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUsI and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The 
Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching tho- 
roughly into the divisions of the Teeth, aud cleansing them in 
the moet effectual and extraordinary manner, and is famous for 
the hairs not coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush 
that cleans in a third part of the usual time, and incapable of 
injuning the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russia Bristle, which do not soften like 
common hair. Flesh Brushes of improved graduated and pow- 
erful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and snecessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
preserved Valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and dura- 
bilitw, by means of direet importations, dispensing with all in- 
termediate parties’ protits and destructive bleaching, and 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Metcalfe and Co.'s sole Establishment, 130 B, Oxford-street, one 
door from Holles-street. 

CAUTION.—Peware of the words, “from Metcalſe's,“ 
adopted by some houses, 


Q) ASS A RAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. De I. 
J Morris nutritive, health-restoring AROMATIC 
CHOCOLATE, prepared fromthe nuts of the sassafras tree, 
This chocolate contains the peeuliar virtues of the sassafras 
root, Which has becn long held in great eatimation for its 
purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(whieh is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require for 
breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion, and toa 
‘leticieney of this property in the cu-tomary breakfast and sup- 
per may in a great measure be attributed the frequency of cases 
of indigestion, generally termed bilious, It has been found 
highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive organs, 
Ke, from whence arise many diseases, such as eruptions of the 
skin, gout, rheumatism, and serofula, In cases of debility of 
the stomach and a sluggish state of the liver and intestines, 
oceasioning flatulence, costiveness, Ke, and in = spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended, Sold in pound packages by 
the patentee, 12, SOUTHAMPPON-SPREET, SrRAN D, 
LONDON; also by chemists. 
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OMQZOPATHIC COCOA, prepared by JOHN 
> RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, on a plan which 
preserves the flavor and highly nutritive 1 of the Cocoa 
Nut in their fullest extent, and effectually frees it from those 
groseer oily particles which has rendered the use of it objection- 
able with persons of weak digestion. The purity and general 
excellence of this preparation has already procured for it an 
extensive and increasingsale among the Homeopathic Public, 
and it is contidently recommended to all classes who desire 
an economical and palatable beverage for the breakfast, lun 
cheon, or tea-tables. 


She Noncontormist, 


— (1848. 


PATENT DESICCATED COFFEE, 
OHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, begs 


to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has succeeded in 


making arrangements with the PATENT DESICCATING 


COMPANY (Davison and Symington, Patentees), for roasting 
Coffee. This principle is perfectly novel, being effected entire!) 
by hot air; and has the peculiar advantage of improving the 
article both in colour, strength, and quality, preserving purity, 
richness of flavour, and all its aromatic qualities, whilst it ex- 
cludes all burnt and acrid matter, which under the ordinary pro- 
cess invariably arises. It is recommended by the most eminent 
of the faculty, as being especially adapted to persons of weak 
digestive organs. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
„ Apothecaries Hall. 
„ Mesers. Davison and Symington. 

„Gentlemen, —I have submitted the sample of coffee roasted 
by your improved process, left with me, to a careful chemical 
examination, and find it to be free from the strong, acrid, em- 
pyreumatic oil which gives to coffee, as ordinarily prepared, so 
much of its unpleasant flavour; and, doubtless, also its Injurious 
effects on many constitutions ; at the same time that it possesses 
all the fine aromatic properties unimpaired. It is aso much 
more evenly roasted throughout its substance, avd 1 consider a 
very great improvement on the old process, 

“| remain, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
„R. WARRINGTON, Chemical Operator.” 


“5, Old Burlington-street. 
„Dear Sir,—I have been lately using the coffee which you 
sent me, prepared according to your invention, and I am of 
opinion that it is softer, is better flavoured, and is better suited 
to persons whose digestive organs are weak; and hence, that it 
is more wholesome than coffee which is roasted in the usual 
way, and which is often burnt or acrid. 
am, dear sir, yours truly, 
“To R. Davieon, Esq. JAMES COPLAND, M.D.” 
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‘NOWDENS PATENT PURIFIED and 
DRESSED COFFEE, rendered more wholesome for use. 

A very important improvement in the article of Coffee hav- 
ing been discovered by us, for which discovery we have ob- 
tained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, we submit the 
principle to your attention. 

The process of dressing we cannot urge too strongly on your 
notice, as this is one of the most important parts of our inven- 
tion. After the Coffee is purified and roasted, it passes into a 
Cracking or Crushing Apparatus; from thence it goes into our 
Patent Dressing Machine, by which means we entirely remove 
from the internal part of the Coffee all that Fibre, or Pith, 
encircling the heart of the Berry, which may be easily seen 
by breaking it between the finger and thumb and examining it. 
This Fibre, or Pith, has always, up to the time of our Patent, 
been ground up with the Coffee, and, when ground, being in 
such fine particles, and of a light, floating tendency, is the 
great cause of the difficulty of fining or clarifying it. 

We have submittel our Coffee to some of the most eminent 
Aualytical Chemists of the Metropolia, who assert that we 
remove the great obstacle of fining or clarifying, and that what 
we do remove is injurious, more particularly to persons with 
weak stomachs, 


The following testimonial is from Dr, Ure, the celebrated 

Professor of Chemistry :— 
“24, Bloomsbury-square, London, Nov. 27th, 1847. 

„Having carefully examined the Patent of Mr. Robert Snow- 
den, for improvements in treating and dressing Coffee, I 
have much pleasure in expressing my highest approbation of 
it. lie, first of all, purifies the berry, then roasts it slightly, 
so as 10 detach the coarse, fibrous pellicles from its surface, 
also the chaffy pith of the centre, commonly called the wing, a 
light, tough fibre, which, after grinding, is apt to pass through 
the filter, and cannot be separated by fining, but, when swal- 
lowed, creates irritation of the gullet and stomach. The removal 
of this pithis a most valuable part of this invention, and, 
joined to his other improvements, will enable Mr. Suowden to 
produce from average berries a wholesomer and more delicious 
Coffee than any now in the market. 

‘“Anprew Uru, M. D., F. R. S., Xe. 
„Professor of Chemistry, and Analytical Chemist.” 

This Coffee may be had in Ab., 6lb., and lb. canisters in its 
dressed state, deprived of all its internal fibre, ready for grind- 
ing, or already ground for use, by addressing to the Patentees, 

R. SNOWDEN AND COMPANY, 
Tea, Coffee, and Cuocoa-dealers, City-road and East-road, London, 
VRESENT CASH PRICES, 


s. d 
Plantation, OF OVE ccccccccceceseces 0 0 anes 1 
Costa Rica, or Jamaica .......... bosse ese 19 
Old Mocha, or Turkey 8 


Very choice Mocha (very little now in England)... 2 0 
Retailers in large towns would double their Coffee Trade in 
three months, by taking licence under this Patent. 


COFFEE FOR INVALIDS.—All persons 
troubled with indigestion, weak stomachs, or consumptive 
habits, may drink SNOWDEN’S PATENT-PURIFIED 
DRESSED COFFEE, without suffering that irritation which 
coffee ground upon the common principle subject? them to. 
All fibre is removed from the internal part before grind- 
ing. See Dr. Ure’s testimonial. Sold only in London by the 
patenteesa, R. SNOWDEN and CO., City-road, and East-road, 
London. Dressed or ground, Is. 4d., 1s. 64., la. 8d., and 2s. 
Ab. sent to any part of the town, Ib. sent to any part of 
the country. 


DEANE’S DOMESTIC BATHS. 
i numerous benefits derivable from cold or 
tepid bathing, in all cases without exception, whether of 
youth or age, of debility or «f robust health, renders the 
selection of suitable, thoroughly sound, and low priced baths, 
of the last importance. Of these Georve and John Deaue's 
Bath Department is daily receiving a large accession, and pur- 
chasers are respectfully invited to inspect their stock before 
they come toa final decision. G. and J. Deane’s pamphlet on 
bathe and bathing (a second edition ef which is just published, 
with numerous additional illustrations), will greatly asrist those 
whoare at a distance, or are unfamilar with the subject. This 
may be obtained at G. and J. Deane’s Warehouse, or of their 
carts, which are daily in all parts of the metropolie, Baths 
repaired, or lent on hire, at the lowest possible charges. Baths 
delivered and put up within ten miles of London-bridge without 
any additional cost. 
GEORGE and JOHN DEANE, BATH MANUFACTURERS, 
opening to the Monument, 46, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, 
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Cleanling&.is necessarily at all times conducive to Health, and 
this as well as Economy, is greatly promoted by substituting 
for the noxious process of Painting with Oil and White Lead, 

J TEPHENS’ DYES for STAINING WOOD, 

asa SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, for Decorating Churches, 

Large Public Rooms, and ‘Theatres, as well as Private Dwellings. 
When economy in expenditure of material and time is of im- 

portance, these Dyes will be found of the greatest advantage, 
as they give a rich colour to plain woods, while they reflect all 
the beauty of the natural graining, which is so superior to 
imitations by art, and, at the same time, avoid the disagreeable 
smell and deleterious consequences of paint. 

The Dyes, or Stains, are prepared and sold by HENRY 
STEPHENS, 51, Stamford-street, Blachfriars-road, in bottles 
of Gd, and Is, each, and at 10s, per galion, The Oak Colour 
way be obtained in powder at ds, per Ib., which dissolves in 
water to from the liquid, and IIb. will make one gallon of 
stain. N.B.—The trade supplied. 

Sold also at the office of the Builder, 2, York-street, Covent- 
garden, London; and at Mopkin and Purvis’s, colourmen, 
Greek-street, Soho, 
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CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, AND 
PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 


24, Pavement, Finsbury, London, 


1 ICHARD A. C. LOADER respectfully so- 


licite all parties about to furnish, and requiring Furniture 
to inspect his stock, which will be found to consist of the newest 
designs of furniture, of the best seasoned materials, at the 
lowest possible prices. 
An estimate given for any quantity of Goods, from one room 
to an entire house. 
The Upholstery Department will be found equally low in 
price. All qualities of Goods always in stock. 
Carpets, Floor Cloths, Matting, and Bedding of all descrip. 
tions, at very reduced prices. 
Books of Prices may be had on application, and also Books of 
Designs lent. 
Spanish mahogany easy chairs, real Morocco £ 8. d. 
leather, stuffed all hair, and spring seats, 
with continuation mahogany moulding to 
the backs, on patent castors ........ b eee SBS G 
Mahogany sweep-back chairs, with Trafalgar 
eeats, stuffed with all best horse-hair, in hair 


seating, carved and splat polished 0 11 6 
Solid rosewvod drawing-room chairs, in 
Gan n. . 660606 66000666000 eee 0000 0000 013 6 


An early inspection is respectfully solicited, and your particu. 
lar attention to the address is requested in full, 
RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
21, Pavement, Finsbury, London. 


| 


ROYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING, PATRONISED 
BY HER MAJESTY, AND USED IN THE ROYAL 
PALACES AND THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS, 

TIXHOSE who study economy are strongly re- 

commended to use this description of Carpeting, which, 
from its durability, beauty of pattern, and brilliancy of colour. 
ing is equal to Brussels, and, costing less than half the price, is 
now being generally substituted for it. 


The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, who are 
the sole manufacturers under the Pateut, inform the trade that 
they are constantly introducing new designs, and that those of 
the present season are now on view, and will be found of the 
choicest description, and suitable for all styles of rooms, 

The public can be supplied through the Company’s Agents in 
nearly all the Provincial Towns of the three Kingdoms, and at 
every respectable Carpet-house in London and its suburbs. 
The Company also manufacture table-covers and window cur- 
tains, embossed and printed in the most recherché designs, 
waistcoalings, plain clotns suitable for upholsterers, cloths ad- 
mirably adapted for coach and railway carriage linings, thick 
felt for plate glass and marble polishing, and likewise feit for 
various other purposes. 

Manufactories—Elmwood-mills, Leeds, and Borough- road, 
London. ‘The Trade only supplied at their Wholesale Ware- 
houses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


THE TEETH. 
R. CLARKE, Surgeon-Dentist, late Assistant 


to Mr. Samuel Cartwright (now retired), continues to 
Fix Mineral, Natural, or Artificial Teeth, from a Single Tooth 
to a Complete Set, guaranteed to answer all the purposes for 
which they are intended, at little more than half Mr. Cart- 
wright’s charges. It is a well-known fact, that rude and un- 
skilful attempts daily practised in the profession deter thousands 
from wearing artificial teeth, who might, by employing a skilful 
dentist, be enjoying all the comforts of mastication. Tender 
and — ed Teeth restored by Mr. Clarke's Anodyne Cement, 
after which, any tooth may be permanently stopped with gold, 
aud render extraction seldom necessary. Mr. Clarke's brother, 
Mr. E. Clarke, from 19, Old Stein, Brighton, may be consulted 
ni town as usual every Saturday, from 11 to 6 o'clock. 


COMFORT FOR TENDER FEET, AND A CERTAIN 
CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS., 
PA L’S EVERY MAN’S FRIEND. 

. Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, &c. 

PAUL’s EVERY MAN’S FRIEND, which gives Relief on 
the First Application. Paul's Every Man's Friend (Corn 
Piaister) is generally admitted to be the best emollient applica- 
tion for Corns and Bunions, and is worthy of a trial on the part 
of those who are afflicted with such unpleasant companions. 

Testimonials have been received from upwards of one hun- 
dred Physicians and Surgeons of the greatest eminence, as well 
as from many Officers of both Army and Navy, and nearly one 
thousand private letters from the gentry in town and couatry, 
speaking in high terms of this valuable remedy. 

Prepared by John Fox, in boxes, at Is. Id., or three small 
boxes in one for 23. 9d.; and to be had, with full directions for 
use, of C. King, 31, Napier-street, Hoxton New Town, London, 
and all wholesale and retail Medicine Venders in town and 
country. The genuine has the name of John Fox“ on the 
Government stamp. A 28. 9d. box cures the most obdurate 
Corus. 

Ask for “ Paul's Every Man's Friend.“ 

Sold alse by Barclay and Sons, Farringdon- street; Edwards, 
67, St. Paul’s-churchyard; Butler and Harding, 4, Cheapside ; 
Sutton, Bow-churchyard; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street ; Willoughby and Co., 61, Bishopsgate-street 
Without; Owen, 52, Marchmont-street, Burton-crescent; Eade, 
39, Goswell-street; Prout, 229, Staud; Hannay and Co., 63, 
Oxford-street, London, 

Wholesale and Retail Country Agents :—Evans and Hodgson, 
Exeter; W. Wheaton, Fore-street, Exeter; Winnall, Birming- 
ham; Acland, Plymouth: Cole, Stonehouse; Raimes, Ediu- 
burgh; Scott, Glasgow; Allan (Medical Hall} Greenock; Byers, 
Devonport; Wheaton, Ringwood; John King, Bridgend, South 
Wales; Sradford and Co., Cork; Ferris aud Score, Bristol; 
Journal and Herald Offices, Bath; Brew, Brighton; Marshall, 
Belfast; Scawin, Durham; Ward and Co., Dublin; Potts, Ban- 
bury; Buss, Faversham; Bowden, Gainsborough; Henry, 
Guernsey; Fauvel, Jersey; Anthony, Hereford; Harmer and 
Cos, Ipswich; Baines and Newsome, Leeds; Lathbury, Liver- 
pool; O'Shaughnessy, Limerick; Mares and Argles, Maidstone; 
Sutton, Nottingham; Menuie, Plymouth; Bagley, Stamford ; 
Kett, Oxford; Brooke, Doncaster; Clarke, Preston; Procter, 
Cheltenham; Heard, Truro; Bolton and Blanshard, York ; 
Drury, Lincoln; Noble, Boston; French, Chatham; Heckley, 
Putney; Noble, Hull; Brodie, Salisbury. Burgess and Co., 
New York; Zieber and Co., Philadelphia; Morgan, New Or- 
leans; Redding and Co., Boston, America: and retail by all re- 
-pectable Medicine Venders in every market town throughout 
the United Kingdom, 
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BEDS! BEDS!! BEDS!!! 
LADIES wishing to have their BEDS, 


MATTRESSES, Xc., freed from all impurities, as motha, 
magg ts, &c., will apply to the Factory, 14, KINGSGATE- 
STREET, HOLBORN, for Lists of Charges, &c. (which are 
trifling)—1,040 Families of the First Importance having had one 
to seventy each purified by this PATENT process, all are re- 
commending it to their friends and the public. Old ones made 
equal to new, and in good feathers a surplus for pillows, &c., 
more than repays the purification, sent home dry, clean, aud 


sweet, fit for use, Rare. 3s 
CHARLES HERRING, PATEN TEE. 


Jui STELLA SALAD OIL and the MAN- 

DARIN PICKLE SAUCE are both quite new to this 
country. The oil is from the picked olives of the choicest estate 
in Italy, and consequently never loses its flavour. Sold in 
registered bottles and jars at Is. 6d. each (with excellent re, 
ceipts for their use) by all respectable dealers in the United 
Kingdom.—WILLIAM ORRIDGE and Co., II, Pilgrim-street, 
Loudon, Sole Cousiguees. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 
CLAW ME, AND ILL CLAW YOU. 


IN a certain part of her Majesty's dominions 
lying northerly, where in olden times more than in 

e present day, a goodly proportion of the inhabi- 
tants paid a natural penalty for neglecting their 
skin, and were under the unwelcome necessity of 
substituting for water, soap, and towel, the fre- 
quent use of their finger ends—forgetful, it would 
seem, of the adage “ Prevention is better than 
cure”—a reciprocation of kind offices was regarded 
as a luxury, and “Claw me, and I'Il claw you,” 

rew into a popular expression. Like most say- 
ings of the kind, age gave it a figurative meaning, 
and it came to be understood as significant, not 
merely of mutual scratching, but of mutual praise. 
Several illustrations of this last sense of the phrase 
—most of them amusing—will instantly occur to 
the mind of the reader. Who, for example, has 
not smiled at the systematic manner in which this 
mutuality of trumpet-blowing is occasionally per- 
formed before company in an ill-ordered domestic 
circle P —how, where husband and wife are reputed 
to live in perpetual disputation, a party of friends 
are edified by a never-ceasing interchange of ame- 
nities between them, and ‘‘ my duck” is responded 
to by “ my dear,” with most bewitching tender- 
ness? Who has not heard rival singers, known to 
consume with jealousy towards each other, laud 
each other’s talents to the skies, when critics have 
been present? Authors, too, who love not one 
another, occasionally bepraise each other before 
the public—and statesmen, striving to supplant 
each other in place and power, in influence and 
reputation, roll out sonorous periods, each in 
honour of the other’s virtue and ability. The 
world, meanwhile, looks on and laughs. Nobody 
is deluded by the forced barter of civilities, save 
the parties who aim by them to delude all by- 
standers. Everybody else sees in the process but 
a new exemplification of the old saying, Claw me, 
and I'll claw you.” 


The Church and the State, as we have recently 
had many opportunities of seeing, are not by any 
means a congenial and happy pair. When not 
immediately, or consciously, under the watchful eye 
of a third party, the public—and when their utter- 
ances of opinion and sentiment towards each other 
are meant to tell, not upon indifferent observers, 
but directly upon the party addressed—they have 
been known to go to strange lengths in the queru- 
lous, and even combative, tone of their intercom- 
munications. The Church has grumbled very un- 
handsome things anent the State, and the State 
has unceremoniously slapped the Church in the 
face. A real cat-and-dog life they have had of it 
for a long time past, and both parties have been 
heard to mutter something touching the virtues of 
divorce. After all, however, they can neither of 
them afford to live separately; and as they must 

eep up appearances, they now and then deliver 
themselves of a little mutual laudation. ‘The State 
insists, on behalf of the Church, on her pre emi- 
nence, her claim to national respect, her right to 
exclusive honours, and her indefeasible title to a 
rich dowry. The Church, in return, launches forth 


in laudatory strains upon the scriptural constitu- 
tion of the State, its reflection of heavenly autho- 
rity, its superiority to change, and its right to 
unquestioning and implicit obedience. Each de- 
clares the other to be, in some special sense, divine. 
“My duck” and “my dear” are lavishly inter- 
changed before the public. Texts of scripture are 
ceremoniously handed by the one to the other, just 
as husband and wife take wine together at the 
dinner table. Civil authorities bow in compliment 
to spiritual—spiritual return the bow to civil. A 
Prime Miuister treats us with a panegyric on the 
apostolicity of the episcopal bench; and a bishop 
repays the courtesy by proving the divine right of 
kings, and the essential wickedness of all repub- 
lican revolutions. Here, too, as in lesser instances, 
the world looks on and laughs. Nobody but the 
actors themselves is taken in. All the intelligence 
of the kingdom understands the bargain. It is 
but a politico-ecclesiastical translation of the 
homely adage, “ Claw me, and I'll claw you.” 


The Bishop of Rochester has given us the most 
recent illustration of the Church’s usefulness to 
the State, and of the mutual support which, on set 
occasions, kingcraft and priestcraft can lend to 
each other. His lordship has delivered a charge 
to his clergy, setting forth monarchy as an exclu- 
sively scriptural institution. ‘There is no mention 
in the Bible, it seems, of “ presidents,” and 
“ liberators,” and “ provisional governments,” or 
of “republics ;” but mention ts made of “ kings 
and governors,” which alone are “ ordained of God.” 
Search the scriptures throughout, and there will 
not be found one word about the power of the 
people. Any unconstitutional interference of the 
people, consequently, with the due administration 
of the laws, is rebellion, and should be resisted. 
There is only one form of civil government ordained 


by God—the kingly one; and, it is to be appre- 
hended, that where any deviation from that form 
takes place, infidelity, cloaked under the semblance | 
maintaining amongst them the practice of virtue. 


of liberality, would be introduced, and schismatie, 


or self-elected preachers, would usurp the office 
and duties of authorized und properly-qualified 
teachers. 

Now, our readers need not alarm themselves 
with the notion that we are about to discuss this 
question with a man whose baronial dignity, and 
high-sounding title, furnish a sufficient answer to 
his own argument. Next to the ineffable stupidity 
of gravely propounding such a theory in the face 
of modern enlightenment, would be that of seriously 
replying to it. These sentiments strike one as suf- 
ficiently ridiculous, even when rendered vivacious 
by some energy of imagination, or brilliant with 
the sparkle of wit. But drily mumbled forth by 
the Bishop of Rochester, they sink to the lowest 
depth of absardity. Fancy an astronomical lec- 
turer, with solemn visage, and tones of self- 
importance, descanting upon the flatness of the 
earth’s surface, and retailing as verities never to 
be impugned, the puerile theories of ancient specu- 
latists. Who would be at the pains to refute the 
dull and inane proser? It would be clear enough 
to every one, ata single glance, that the learned 
dunce merits, not refutation, but laughter. Why 
should a bishop fare better? a bishop who, so far 
as this charge can be taken as evidence, is as 
stone-blind to the genius of that dispensation of 
which he professes to be a leading minister, as a 
grazing horse is to the spirit of the landscape 
which lies outspread before him. And yet this 
spiritual lord, this right reverend father in God, 
by divine grace, Bishop of Rochester, pockets some 
thousands a year for uttering such twaddle as we 
have noticed above. 


We must not look upon the graver side of this 
matter, lest we grow angry. We will forget, for 
the moment, the dishonour done to Christianity 
by these State-traffickers in her sacred name. We 
have cited the case merely as a vivid illustration 
of the mode in which aristocracy in the Church, 
upholds and bepraises aristocracy in the State— 
and the high priests of monarchy lend the sanction 
of scripture, to a course of government the spirit 
of which scripture condemns throughout. Let the 
bishops have a care! Constitutional monarchy is 
in no danger in these realms, if these satellites of 


{ organic article, 


the throne do not aim to elevate it into a divine 
institution. The worst, the meanest, the vilest 
sycophants, who distil flattery into the ears of 
royalty, are those who, under the garb of sanctity, 
set the seal of heaven upon what is essentially, 
and, alas! characteristically and emphatically 
human. Such charges as that of the Bishop of 
Rochester, are the fungi which spring up out of 
the rottenness of the system of State-ecclesias- 
ticism. Recurring to the original use of the lan- 
guage we have placed at the head of this article, 
we take leave to remark, that were the Church and 
State more attentive to their own individual 
purity, decency of conduct, and cleanliness of 
character, there would be no occasion felt for this 
sort of mutual scratching. The malady which they 
impart to each other, and which their intimate 
alliance tends to aggravate, creates the real ne- 
cessity for reciprocal compliance with the request, 
„Claw me, and I'll claw you.” 


THE CHURCH AND STATE QUESTION 
IN FRANCE, 

The Committee of Public Worship have nomi- 
nated a sub-committee, composed of four members, 
to occupy itself with the budget of worship. It is 
composed of Messrs. Isambert, F. Arnault, Kerdrel, 
and Graverand, Bishop of Quimper. It is said that 
the sub-committee is unanimously in favour of con- 
tinuing state support to the clergy. 

On Monday, the 29th ult., the committee dis- 
cussed the grave question of the maintenance of the 
clergy. All the speakers asserted that the keeping 
up of this part of the budget could not be seriously 
put in question, 

M. Isamnenr said that, to suppress the budget of 
public worship, would be to intcrrupt the homage 
paid to God, to expose society at the moment of 
its greutest need, to behold, in a great number of 


communes, the disappearance of that worship, the 


exercise of which is one of the most powerful means 
of ensuring the morality of the population, and of 


The Bishop of Lancnres argued for the budget of 
public worship, even in the name of the revolution 
of February :— 

It was principally in favour of the suffering elasses,“ 
said the prelate, ‘‘ thatthe last revolution was accum- 
plished; but can one forget that those who have so 
many rights to demand of a legislature which brings 
within their reach a little of that » aterial well-being of 
which they have been deprived, have still greater need 
of that bread of the understanding and of the heart, 
which religion alone gives to those who hunger after it? 
The rich will always enjoy the same facilities for having 
ministers of their own religion; but the poor inhabi- 
tants of the country—who are not assuredly the least 
numerous or the least interesting part of the working 
classes—who shall give them the meuns of having at 
hand the altar, whither they resort to draw their conso- 
lations day by day? What manner of well-being will 
you offer them, when you shall have deprived them of 
that which with reason they count as the most 
precious? 


The discussion did not confine itself within the 
limits of this question, upon which every one seemed 
agreed. A young speaker, M. Arnault, the repre- 
sentative of the department of the Ariége, insisted 
on the separation of the spiritual from the temporal, 
as a condition of real liberty, while the intervention 
of the State in religious affairs arises from a socialist 
notion of the State. However, M. Arnault does not 
seem to have argued from this separation for the 
abolition of State support to the clergy. 

M. Fayet, Bishop of Orleans, then proposed to 
the committee to adopt as the basis of their dis- 
cussion the articles themselves of the Concordat, 
and of the organic laws. These articles would pre- 
sent a methodical division of the labours of the 
committee, 

M. Vivien seconded the motion. IIe asked, how- 
ever, whether they were to discover the organs of 
the Church in the questions it was about to enter 
upon with the State, and who should be consulted 
in order to decree the bases of a new contract? lle 
was answered that the Holy See, in all that con- 
cerns the Catholic Church, was, and always would 
be, her natura! and necessary organ. 

A second sitting of the committee took place on 
Friday, the 2nd of June. The first question raised 
was that of the processions forbidden in the 45th 
Several observations of MM. Isam- 
bert, Fuyet, Parisis, Arnault, Vivicr, &., terminated 
by the unanimous conclusion, that de jure (the law 
existing), it was necessary to conform to it; but 
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the consent of the dissentient sects, this usage ought 
to be maintained. This question concluded, 

med the question of the rela- 
te, at the polfit where it had 
g; that is to say, as 


in the rst place, 
i, like that ne 


done violence to the 
w he had even — — order 
to secure the of the convention of the year 
XI., as NET. beet done violence to the Sorbonne, 
and to the most enlightened party in France, to 
treat with Leo X., but that both the one and the 
other made those ecclesiastical regulations in virtue 
of the rights which they held from their sovereignty ; 
that the Church was never admitted to a share in 
them, except as a consulting authority; and that so 
it ought to be, considering that there is in France 
but one sovereign power, which is the State; that 

power is uow entirely concentrated in the 
National Assembly; that the Assembly has not 


“Indeed the right to touch what appertains to the 


faith or to morals, but that for the rest, it has an 
unlimited authority, to which all ought to yield. 

The Bishop of Lanones protested against the 
interpretation here given by M. Isambert to the 
Concordat concluded between Leo X. and Francis 
I., and remarked that if that celebrated contract met 
with a lively o tion at its origin, this was not 
on the part of true and pure Catholics, but on 
that of the partisans, already very numerous and 
vety werful, of Parliamen Gallicanism. Com- 
ing then to thé Concordat of 1801, M. Parisis ener- 
getically denied that it was the work of the civil 
— and that the Church had only intervened in 
t as a consulting authority. 

“Were it true,” he said, “that the Concordat 
of the year IX. was only the work of one 

wer, that power would rather be the Church than the 

tate, for the matters therein regulated are almost ex- 
clusively spiritual, and with the exception of article 14, 
relative to the salary, it is the Church alone who in it 
grants privileges to the State.“ 

After some further discussion, in which the same 
speaker vigorously contended for State support on 
behalf of the clergy, the sitting was adjourned. 


ROUPING FOR MINISTERS’ STIPEND IN 
EDINBURGH. 


The unseemly exhibitions of 8 the effects of Parts 
0 


conscientious Dissenters for arrears of annuity tax, 
which have been discontinued for some years, were 
attempted to be renewed on Thursday last. The 
first sale was announced to take place in the ware- 
room of Mr. H. Darlington, upholsterer, Frederick- 
street, at eleven o’clock, where a large quantity of 
excellent new furniture had been appraised by two 

of the name of Alexander 5 and Daniel 
owat, at little more than £50, while the actual 
value amounted to nearly £200; and in the warrant 
of sale it was expressly declared, that “in case no 
petson offered the appraised value for the poinded 
effects, or any part of them, the Sheriff appoints 
them to be delivered to the poinding creditor at the 
9 value.“ Some time previous to the hour 
of sale a large number of persons had assembled at 
Mr. Darlington’s premises, in front of which several 
men were stationed with boards, on which were 
painted, Roup for Ministers’ Stipend.” Consider- 
able doubts prevailed as to whether the myrmidons 
of the law would venture to put their extreme 
measures into execution, when at length the red flag, 
used to announce public sales, was hoisted at the 
door amid the groans of the crowd. Several legal 
gen » accompanied by Mr. Taylor (of Taylor 
and Stewart, auctioneers, Greenside), then forced 
their way to the farthest end of the wareroom, amid 
the most vociferous yells of disapprobation. The 
rush after them was tremendous, and several articles 
of furniture were considerably injured. The officials 
having taken their stand, were assailed with cries of 
“Down with the spoliators,” ‘Toss the robbers 
over the window,” Out with the dirty tools of the 


priests,” &c. Some pone took place on the 
pecs of oe , oon gentlemen, but he and con- 

w prevailed vented any one from 
actually kno what B ny done. It is said that 


an Elizabethan tead, the selling price of which 
is £26, — 14 dut, as there were no bidders, 
it was k down to Mr, Aitken, the annuity- 
tax collector, at the appraised sum of 46. For 
our own part, we doubt whether any sale was 
effected, or, if there was, whether it was done 
in a legal manner. We saw no article pointed 
out, nor any offers for it solicited. The noise and 
excitement increasing, and the pressure of the crowd 
effectually preventing anything from being done, 
Mr. Taylor mounted on a table, and announced that 
when he was sent for to the sheriff's-office, he had 
refused to conduct the sale, and resigned his situation 
as one of the sheriff's auctioneers; but he was told 
that he would be held responsible to the collector 
unless he performed the work assigned him. He 
had now to inform the persons before him, that un- 
less the noise and pressure were discontinued, it 
would be impossible for him to proceed, ‘This, so 
far from ying the crowd, rendered them more 
furious than ever, and the auctioneer was saluted on 
all hands with Ministers’ hangman,” Let the 
ministers themselves roup the articles. Mr. Taylor 
then said, that he had taken several gentlemen to 
witness that he was unable to go on, and therefore 
the sale was at an end. Three cheers were then 
given for Mr. Darlington, and the officials retired 
amid the most furious and yellings. 


At one o'clock a acene was enacted at Mx, 


1 


rot he Oonocordat and of | 


the civil power} that’ 


: 


have been put to sales of this kind conducted in the 
same way, those liable to pay this impost are anxious! 
waiting to learn what other steps the collector will 
now ad 0 
id. In the meantime, it will be observed from our 
v 


pal 
ad columns, that a public meeting of the 
nhabitans is to take place on Monday evening, to 
resolutions against this most obnoxious and un- 
ust tax, we hope such practical measures will 
adopted as will ere long put an effectual stop to its 
exaction.—Scottish Press. 

The Daily News, speaking of this event, says :— 
** Edinbur h and Montrose are the only two towns 
in Scotland where a direct ecclesiastical impost is 
levied, but from the great increase of dissent, espe- 
cially since the Free Chutch commenced, this mode 
of raising the supplies will soon have to be resorted 
to in other places. In Dundee one of the clergy has 
raised an action for inadequate stipend, and if it be 
decided in his favour, as it probably will, similar 
claims will likely be preferred in other quarters, and 
this will precipitate a crisis in church politics.” 


A CLERICAL PORTRAIT. 

He is the vicar of a parish containing a considera- 
ble town and country population. His 2 
is somewhat recent, by the Lord h Chancellor, 
ein pursuance of her Majesty’s undoubted and royal 
prerogative. He professes principles highly evan- 

elical, and such as border closely on Antinomianism, 
ut a more prominent portion of his creed appears 
to be, that bishops, priests, kings, governors, and 
magistrates (such it is believed would be the order 
of Ais classification) are appointed to rule by divine 
right the consciences and souls of men. In short, 
high prerogative appears to be the very essence of 
his principles. Space would not admit of my givin 
you any of the flowers of his eloquence, but one o 
them, when preaching to an Odd-fellows’ club, is too 
rich to be omitted; viz.— If there had been no 
Jesus Christ there would have been no Odd-fellow- 
ship!“ This expression has been copied from a 
report inserted in a provincial news , 2 
upon it may a su uous, but epen- 
dently of the drinking ba ts and noisy demonstra- 
tions usually associated with Odd-fellows and other 
working men’s clubs, there is surely great irrever- 
ence in the parallel. 
Our “divine” professes, as it is believed many 
other incumbents do, to L 2 it as a point of his 
duty to make a pastoral on each and all of his 
hioners, and this he has to some extent accom- 
plished, omitting, perhaps, individuals who have 
taken part in a petition for the removal of Jewish 
disabilities, or whom he may suspect of other gross 
heresies. As an instance of the assumptions prac- 
tised by gentlemen of his description, it may be 
mentioned that in calling on a Dissenting minister of 
some years’ standing in the town, the rev. gentleman 
referred to introduced himself as the vicar of the 
parish, and said that he recognised in the Dissentin 
teacher one of his parishioners. It was — 
bY the latter that he was not aware of any relation- 
ship existing between them beyond that of neigh- 
bourhood. O1 but,” said the State-appointed 
functionary, ‘‘ the law gives you a claim to my ser- 
vices.” It may be so,“ was the reply, “ but it is an 
aspect of religion which I am not in the habit of ac- 
knowledging, that the law should interfere in matters 
of that kind.“ To crown this piece of effrontery, 
the Dissenting teacher was seriously admo- 
nished to have little to do with politics, and John 
Angell James, of Birmingham, was referred to 
as an 88 with regard to the evils which re- 
sulted.to the Dissenting community from politics, 
and this after the assertion just previously, of the 
litico-religious relation which had occasioned this 
mpudent visit! On other visits to those who are 
inclined to think for themselves, the manner of 
our divine is usually at first bland and conciliating, 
but before the close of the interview often degene- 
rates into insult; on one of these occasions he told 
a member of the Society,of Plymouth Brethren, “I 
| consider you are under a deeper delusion than any 
people except the Quakers!’ In a case where the 
dividual visited happened to be of the Society of 


Friends, he was pleased to observe, before i 4 1 


leave, I suppose your dissent from the Church 
England proceeds from ignorance! ‘This may not 
be an opinion peculiar to himself, but others are at 
least too courteous to ex it. Our divine is 
active in the distribution of tracts, and has associated 
a formidable force of single and married ladies to 
thim in this laudable occupation. He is fre- 
quent in his domiciliary visits to the poor, and we 
have heard of many shrewd rejoinders which he has 
met with on these occasions, but these I refrain from 
copying, lest ne Gone be thought too racy for 
your columns, much for a specimen (alas, too 
—— | of those who are described by the con- 
ventional appellation of very excellent and rev. 

divines in our venerable and apostolical Church.” 

June 17th, 1848. A. B. 


A SUCCESSOR OF THE APOSTLES. 
(From a Correspondent, ) 

Beneath the fostering and congenial shadow of 
our ecclesiastical Establishment pride and ignorance, 
that closely-wedded pair, multiply and still increase 
their motley and ill-favoured progeny. In propor- 
tion as all around is light and knowledge, so will 
prejudiced bigots nestle more closely here; and 
though they may be constrained to outward decency 
of behaviour in general, yet they have not always 
wisdom sufficient to prevent their rampant tenden- 
cies from forth into some ebullition that 
exposes them to the derision of society. Let us 
mingle with it, however, a little pity—theix conduct 


opt to reeevér the arrears which are still un- 


clergyman from a distance took up his residence for 
the summer in Worcester, in a house which, having 
been left only for a short time by the lady to whom 
; and one condition 
y's servant should 
contents. On the 


ha been effected 


‘in the city called 


tween him nd 

Agent.—“ I trust, dir, you find 
able one? 

Clergyman.—“ Yes ; it's all very well except,” he 
added ve shudder, except this servant.”’ 

A.—"The servant, sir,—what is the matter with 
the servant? And all the innumerable evils with 
which these plagues of life are charged came crowd. 
ing into the querist’s mind as he propounded the 
question—but not the right one. ) 

C.—* She is a Dissenter! I never had one under 
the same roof with myself before, and will not allow 
it now.“ 

A.—* Surely, sir, for so short & time as you will be 
here that need make no difference. Besides, she is 
not your servant; and your conscience, therefore, 
need not be uneasy on that score.” 

C.—* What! a schismatic remain with me! She 
shall not stay here another night.” And forthwith 
he rang the bell, and ordered in the culprit. 3 

C. (to the servant).—“ You know what I told you 
last night. You are a Dissenter, and I cannot allow 
you tostay here. You must pack up your 
and go at once. 

A. (to the servant, also).—‘‘ You are aware that 
Mrs. —— told you to have all your orders from me 
while she was away.“ 

— Yes, sir.“ | 

A.—“ Then I tell you not to mind at all what thie 

entleman says, and on no account to leave the 
ouse. 

C.— Then I shall send for a policeman, and turn 
ee” will not do anything 80 silly. I 

4A.— 11 trust not do Bo silly. 
have told the girl to stay, and if you turn her out 
it will be at your peril,”’ 

C.—" You admit, I suppose, that I am in posses- 
sion of the house?“ . 
A.—“ Oh, certainly; there is no doubt of that. 

C.—** Then neither you, sir, nor any one else shall 
come to or be in this house except I please. 

A.—"Oh! I don’t want to come to your 
but if I have any business to do here by . 
’s directions I shall certainly come. I tell 
you what, sir, this is the most bigoted and in- 
tolerant thing I ever heard.of in my life. I am a 
Churchman myself, and never was ashamed of m 
Church till now. It's my opinion that it’s such 
men as you that make all the Dissenters. 

The conversation ended here, by the rev. — 
man sho his visitor to the door. But he 
was, still with the Dissenter in his house, and no 
prospect of getting rid of her. What was to be 
done? He ferreted out her relations, and inquired 
how she had been educated. Finding that she had 
been baptized in accordance with the formularies of 
the Church of England he wished them to compel 
her to undergo the rite of confirmation, and becatisé 
they refused, told them they were fast going to 
perdition, because they held such lax notions te- 
specting the sin of schism. He has, we understand, 
consented, siuee he could not help it, to permit the 
girl to remain, d his stay, on condition. of her 


eges 
that she has been pr baptized id, that 
the I 1. was deluded, in the first 
instance, by the agent; for he asked him whether 
the people of the house were "orthodoz,” and that 


the agent supposing that to be a Cambridge word 
for “Clean,” — Bh in the affirmative. 


Brentrorp, Mippiesex, — ANTI-sTATS-CHUROH 
Association. — On Tuesday last a lecture was 
delivered at the British l J. Kings- 

atten : 
to the 


0 „ B. A., to & numerous 

audience, on the evils 

Church and State. The 
tisfaction of 


— and moral advancement. Alt 
ect 


ure lasted for upwards of two hours, | 
of the audience was sustained for the whole * 


ex 
that the lecturer would gratify by giving ® 
second lecture at as early a period as . 
TyRANNY AND Oprpression—CHARACTBHISTICS OF 
THe Estaslisuep Cuvurcu ory Enetanp.—" 


writes a correspondent at tead, 
tion to a case which happened in the town in which 


hich caused inflammation, 
— Well, six, what thing you the curate 


1818. 1 


— 


— - 


did? Talk to the little bindet in a Christian 
spirit? No, but he prosecutes the child. The magie- 

wish the affair, but at last con- 
the fine and ex- 


committed to 
his way thither, his mother at last 
the money to release him ; walks to Braintree, 
then finds she 


another. Ah! sir, but 
ore been in the National 
Britixh School. 


Onusen Reroruation Soctxty.—The Rev. Tho- 
mas Spencer, A. M., has issued proposals for insti- 
tuting a Church Reform Society, “for the purpose 
of on in the Church of England, the great 
work of the Reformation, begun by Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley, and others in reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward Vin and left imperfect in the 
reign of Hlisabeth. It is proposed, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to convene a public meeting in London, at 
which a Church Reformation Society shall be 
formed. The objects of the Church Reformation 
Society will be :— 


To call public attention to the present state of the 
Church of England; to prove to the people that ecclesi- 
astical abuses either cause or increase all other social 
evils; and that the removal of them would facilitate all 
other desirable reforms; to hold meetings and to deliver 
lectures in all the towns of the empire; to cultivate the 
feelings of Christian brotherhood towards all other Pro- 
testant churches and denominations, and to invite their 


rovided, to establish a weekl 
45 of The Church Reform Gazette 
through various channels information respecting the 
amount of ecclesiastical property, with its use and abuse 


in each locality; to report all cases of bigotry and super- 
stition, and of intolerant and uncharitable proceedings 
towatds Dissenters ; to trace the evils of the Church to 


its wealth and power, and to its intimate union with the 
State; to point out the worldly spirit, the selfish 

the covetousness and ambition which its lordly titles an 
princely emoluments have introduced amongst the 
clergy; to ascertain the number of intelligent persons in 
Great britain and Ireland who are favourable to a bold 
and ao fy . r of a gee to — 2 
opportunity for che correspondence co-operation o 
all friends 91 true religion by forming local — . 
in connexion with the parent society; and finally, to ad- 
dress memorials to the clergy and people of England, 
and to forward petitions to her Majesty and to both 
Houses of Parliament in behalf of the glorious work of 
the Second Reformation. 

MisstonanyY Manina roRBIDDEN BY A CLERGY- 
man !—A few friends of the committee of the Dar- 
lington Church Missionary Society having long 
been anxious to hold a tea party, issued notices last 
week that one would take place in the Central Hall 
(that being the most spacious and convenient place) 
in this town, on Whit Tuesday, and announced that 
several rev. gentlemen had consented to deliver ad- 
dresses. Many ladies volunteered to supply the ne- 


cessary provision at their own cost, and others agreed 
to preside at the tables; and great interest bat bees 
excited among the friends of the missionary cause, so 


that there was every probability that the forthcoming 
demonstration would be the largest meeting of the 
kind ever held in the town of Darlington. Fresh offers 
of assistance daily poured in upon the committee, 
from sources whence they could not have looked for 
countenance and support: this we su aroused 
the ire of the present incumbent, — forthwith 
determined that this m 


to 
fle, Meg beet 
on the Rev. Mr. re ge and intimated to him, in no 


the meeting should not take place, he 
write to the Bishop of Durham, and inform 
his lordship of the intended meeting. The Rev. Mr. 


Minton, always anxious for peace and harmony in 
» at once consented to give up the meeting ; 

scarcely say hao given the greatest um- 
é ’ they have been ex- 


rev. 

’ as he has * 1 
ral other matters, 1 changes and interfered, 
thereby „ ene exasperating his co ation 
The meeting been postponed. — ington 


Times. 


Caen or THs Rev. G. C. Gornnam.—We under- 
stand there is no truth in the report, that the Govern- 
ment have abandoned Mr. Gorham in his defence 
against the opposition of the Bishop of 
Exeter. With respect to the . Double Quarrel, re- 
ferred to in our last, we have to report, that a monition 
was decreed in the Court of Arches, on Thursday, 

upon the Bishop of Exeter to show cause 
Wy one refuses to institute Mr. Gorham to the living 
of Brampford Speke. The duplex guerela is, there- 
fore, fairly launched from Paul's Wharf; and we 
shall now look with interest to the Bishop's answer, 
The question will be ultimately: referred to the 
Arehbishop, in due course of proceedings; and his 
race agreeing with Mr. Gorham in doctrine, the 
Bishop’s position will not be the most comfortable. 
— Western Times. 


The Hants Telegraph states that the cost of the 
— steam-basin at Portsmouth was £242,000; the basin 


— ä — 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Brrasatvar, Eesex.—On the lat of June the Rev. 
B. H. Kluht, late of Twickenham, was recognised as 
pastor of the Independent Church, Billericay, Essex, 
the scene of the protracted and useful labours of the 
late venerable John Thornton. Thé service was 
commenced by the Rev. T. Hayward, of Rochford. 
The Rev. Dr. Ferguson delivered a very able intro- 
ductory discoutse. The Rev. Evan Davies, of 
Richmond, proposed the usual 9m and offered 
the designatory prayer. The Rev. G. Clayton, of 
Walworth, ad 
to the minister, founded u 1 Corinthians, 
iz. 16. The Rev. Ingtam bbin, A. M., con- 
cluded with pra h the evening the Rev. 
A. B. Lord, of Hersham, Surrey, commenced 
by reading the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. J. 
Adey, of London, preached a very impressive ser- 
mon to the people. The Rev. J, E. Isaac, of Stock, 
concluded with prayer. The Rev. Messrs. Hall, of 
Brentwood ; Cock, of Ingatestone ; Price, of 
Woodham Ferris; and E. Davies, of Romford, 
also engaged in the services. 


Dersy.—Farewstt Missionary Services.—On 
Monday, June 12, some interesting services were 
held in this town at the chapel of the Rev. J. G. 
Pike. The Rev. H. Wilkinson, of Berhampore, 
Orissa, is returning to his labours, with his excellent 
wife and two young ladies, Miss Buckly, of Staley- 
bridge, and Miss Mills, of Nottingham, The Rev. 
J. Pages, late missionary in Orissa, introduced the 
morning service by reading and prayer. The Rev. 
A. Sutton, just returned from India, delivered the 
introductory discourse ; the Rev. J. Goodby asked 
the usual questions; and the Rev. J. G. Pike de- 
livered a most interesting and encouraging address 
from, Thou shalt say to them, I AM hath sent me 
unto thee. In the evening Mr. Wilkinson de- 
livered a farewell discourse from, He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, Ko. Collections were made in 
aid of the General Baptist Missions in India and 
China. It was one of the days of the Son of 
Man.“ 

Wetpon.—On Thursday, May 25th, the Rev. T. 
Thomas, late of Newport Pagnell College, was 
ordained to the pastoral office over the Independent 
Chureh and congregations of Weldon and Corby, 
Northamptonshire. The Rev. T. Coleman, of Ashley, 
commenced the service by reading a portion of 
Scripture and prayer- The Rev. T. Toller, of Ket. 
tering, delivered the 11 discourse, and 
asked the usual questions. The Rev. J. Green, of 
Uppingham, offered up the ordination prayer. The 
Rev. J. Bull, A. M., of Newport Pagnell, delivered 
the charge. The Rev. W. Robinson, of Kettering 
(Baptist), preached a faithful and appropriate ser- 
mon to the people in the evening, which appeared to 
produce deep and salutary impression. In the 
afternoon, tea was provided in a small field kindly 
lent for the purpose, when upwards of three hun- 
dred friends were present; and the evening service 
being held in a close adjoining the chapel was 
numerously attended. 


Pamitive Metuopist Conrgrence.—The repre- 
sentatives of this laborious and useful denomination 
of Christians commenced their twenty-ninth con- 
ference on Wednesday, the 7th of June, in Quarry- 
hill Chapel, Leeds. We understand the greatest 
peace and harmony prevailed through the various 
sittings, and the reports from the different circuits 
evinced a state of increasing prosperity, which was 
deemed highly satisfactory, especially so, considering 
that the last year was one of great commercial de- 
pression. It appeared that the loss occasioned by 
emigration, removals, and 1,366 deaths of members, 
had been more than made up. The following are 
2 statistical returns for the year: — 


OMbers 2... cee ececves 89,401 ng an increase of 2,606 
itinerant preachers .... 518 * 0 16 
Local ere 8.056 * * 216 

„ eeeree se 5 184 

Chapels 1,473 — re 52 

Rented, and other places 3,482 8 me 142 
nnn 1,366 3 2 67 

teachers 16,469 et * 1,428 

Sunday scholars e 87,273 * * 3,707 


Religious services in connexion with the conferenee 
have been held in Leeds and the neighbourhood, 
both in the chapels and the open air. 


Tae Baritisx anp Forgion Unitanman Associa- 
riox.— On Wednesday, at one o'clock, the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the supporters of the British 
and Fo Unitarian Association was held at the 

l, ex-street, Strand; Alderman Lawrence 
ing. The Report showed that the balance in 


. Rand last year was £213 2s. 5d., and that it was this 


year £242 2s. 8d. This, however, was subject to de- 
uctions, which made a balance of £3 10s. 9d. to the 
Association, Though this was the financial state of 
the affairs, it was that the Association was in 
a flo condition, as the income, which was 
£381 17s., exceeded the average of the three pre- 
ceding years by more than £23, and the annual sub- 
scriptions, which were £610 13s. 6d., exceeded the 
three preceding years by more than £12, The ad- 
ditional property consisted of a gift of £100, of 
£104 17s, in the Three per Cent. uced, and of 
£1,860 148. 5d, in the Three per Cent. Consols; and 
there was also a fund arising from the sale of the 
books of £460. The Report further congratulated 
the friends of the Assoviation on the progress of 
Unitarian principles in the provincial towns of Eng- 
land and Scotland, in the middle and south of 
France, in Portugal, in Montreal, and other parts of 
Canada, in the East Indies among the Brahmins, &c., 
and stated that, in reference to the exclusion of mem- 
bers of the Unitarian body fiom admission in the 
British and Foreign School Society, the opinion of 
the Attorney-General has been taken, which was to 


sed a solemn and suitable charge | of 


iia es 8 
the that the soutte ad th w 
a Violation of the original ins N N 
were 2 officers wete — 5 the e. uing 
ear, an e meeting se avi 

vote of thanks to the Alderman. In the ronan A 
the members and supporters of the Association met 


to celebrate the at the Hall of Comm 
Threadneedle-street. r ade 


Alton Cuapet, Soutrnampton.—The foundation 
stone of the new Co 
Eeq., of 


street was laid on 
Sopley-park, near Christchurch, in the presenoe of 
ons, and many ministers 
of town ahd neigh: 
proceedings commenced at twelve 


clock, by a psalm bein . The Rev. T. Pullat 
then A . * which the Rev. H. 


J. Bevis, of Ratmsgute, offered up a most u te 
and beautiful prayer. Mr. Tice then to 
lay the stone, deposi within the stone a gists 
bottle, containing one of the several current silvet 
coins of the realm, a copy of the NV news- 
paper of the present week, a statement of the statis- 
tics of the town at the last census, a r- . 
gramme of the day's proceedings, and a séroll of 


parchinent bearing an appropriate inscription, with 
the signatures of the minister, deacons, building 


committee, architect, and builder. As thé stone 
was lowered into its —7 the whole assem! y 
sang. Praise God from whom all flow. 


The stone having been duly laid, Mr. Tioe addressed 
the assembly at some length on the principles of 
Protestant Nonconformity, and the interesting event 
which they were gathered together to participate in 
that dax. After a very apposite and lengthy éexpo- 
sition of the principles he enunciated, Mr. re- 
marked on the circumstance of the old building, just 
removed, having been formerly ied as an in- 
tirmary—a benevolent and praiseworthy inatitution, 
which he was rejoiced to find had received such a 
degree of public support as to require a much larger 
building. Here, on the same site, they were about 
to erect a chapel for the worship of God ; the house 
of mercy followed well after the house of 8 g. 
At the conclusion of the hon. n ad 
(which we regret our space forbids us gi more 
in — * hymn * sung, and the Rev. * 
enga prayer. Ano —** From all that 
40 lf below the skies namie Gh sung, and the 
Rev. T. Pullar gave 

ted. 


the benediction, and the asset 
dl 7 _ The children of the Sunday-schools, 
who were assembled under the care of their supet- 
intendent (Mr. R. Lankester) and teachers, were 
then presented with a supply of plum cake. At 
half-past two o’clock about 160 persons sat down to 
a cold collation at the Victoria-rooms, under the 
presidency of W. Tice, Esq.; after partaking of 
which the company were addressed by many of the 
—_ above-mentioned and other persons. Mr. 


tional church in the town in the year 1844, and ite 
— time. 


at 
Newtown, it was purchased, and converted into u 
temporary chapel till a more commodious place 
could be erected. This temporary chapel was 
opened on the 16th of September, 1844, b * 

vy. Dr. Alliott, of London, and the Rey. ; 
Adkins, pastor of the Chapel Above Bar. The 
cost of the purchase and alteration of the 8 
and erection of vestries was £1,603 10s. 11d.; and 
so complete was the success, by the Divine bl 
attending the effort, that on the 13th of Fe ; 
1846 (a period of seventeen months only), the whole 
of this sum was collected, and the committes were 
enabled to announce the temporaty building to be 
free from debt. For some time the pulpit was su 
plied by many of the most eminent ministers of the 
me lis and other parts of ee ete: 


church was formed on the 29th October, the 
with 52 members, now increased to 182; und on the 


7th of Thomas Pullar 
comm his labours as the chosen 
was set 


2 for that office on the 
1846. Sunday-school was early 
which now numbers 300 children of both sexes, 


contract is, 
materials, valued at £300 ; towards which they 


cash in hand £343 3s. 5d., and good subscriptions 
~ ised, £1,012 4s. The funds, therefore, stand as 
ollow :— 


Works agreed or 9. 64340 £3,200 
Old Buildings ......ccseeeceeees 800 0 
Cash im bana 843 3 
Subscriptions promised .......- 1.012 4 0 
Total. £1,055 7 5 
Being a little above half the amount. The Pastor, 


Deacons, and Committee,” says the concluding 
paragraph of the statement read by Mr. Lankester, 
feel great confidence in submitting thie case to the 
Christian public, because they can assert that the 
newly-raised church and coogregation have con- 
tributed willingly and liberally of their substance, 


haying raised and subscribed towards this new 
calle, since the commencement in 1846, nearly 
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that de facto, wherever the usage had prevailed 
without any prejudice to the public peace, and with 
the consent of the dissentient sects, this usage ought 
to be maintained. This question concluded, 

M. Isamuert resumed the question of the rela- 
tions of Church and State, at the point where it had 
been left off on Mon@&y’s sitting; that is to say, as 
to what use was to be made of the Concordat and of 
the organic laws. e speaker, in the first place, 
argued that the Concordat of 1801, like that of 1517, 
was exclusively the work of the civil power; that 
the First Congul Buonapate had done violence to the 
legislature, which he had even decimated in order 
to secure the passing of the convention of the year 
XI., as Francis I. had done violence to the Sorbonne, 
and to the most enlightened party in France, to 
treat with Leo X., but that both the one and the 
other made those ecclesiastical regulations in virtue 
of the rights which they held from their sovereignty ; 
that the Church was never admitted to a share in 
them, except as a consulting authority; and that so 


— 
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—— 


it ought to be, considering that there is in France 


but one sovereign power, which is the State; that 
this power is now entirely concentrated in the 


National Assembly; that the Assembly has not | 


indeed the right to touch what appertains to the 
faith or to morals, but that for the rest, it has an 
unlimited authority, to which all ought to yield. 

The Bishop of Lanores protested against the 
interpretation here given by M. Isambert to the 
Concordat concluded between Leo X. and Francis 
I., and remarked that if that celebrated contract met 
with a lively opposition at its origin, this was not 
on the part of the true and pure Catholics, but on 
that of the partisans, already very numerous and 
very powerful, of Parliamentary Gallicanism. Com- 
ing then to the Concordat of 1801, M. Parisis ener- 
getically denied that it was the work of the civil 
power, and that the Church had only intervened in 
it as a consulting authority. 

“Were it true,” he said, “that the Concordat 
of the year IX. was only the work of one 
power, that power would rather be the Church than the 
State, for the matters therein regulated are almost ex- 
clusively spiritual, and with the exception of article 14, 
relative to tbe salary, it is the Church alone who in it 
grants privileges to the State.“ 

After some further discussion, in which the same 
speaker vigorously contended for State support on 
behalf of the clergy, the sitting was adjourned. 


ble town and country population. 
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Sword's upholstery warerooms, Hanover- street. No 
sale whatever was effected; and as a check seems to 
have been put to sales of this kind conducted in the 


same way, those liable to pay this impost are anxiously 


waiting to learn what other steps the collector will 
now adopt to recover the arrears which are still un- 
paid. In the meantime, it will be observed from our 
advertising columns, that a public meeting of the 
inhabitants is to take place on Monday evening, to 
pass resolutions against this most obnoxious and un- 
just tax, and we hope such practical measures will 
be adopted as will ere long put an effectual stop to its 
exaction.—Scottish Press. 

The Daily News, speaking of this event, says :— 
‘Edinburgh and Montrose are the only two towns 
in Scotland where a direct ecclesiastical impost is 
levied, but from the great increase of dissent, espe- 
cially since the Free Church commenced, this mode 
of raising the supplies will soon have to be resorted 
to in other places. In Dundee one of the clergy has 
raised an action for inadequate stipend, and if it be 
decided in his favour, as it probably will, similar 
claims will likely be preferred in other quarters, and 
this will precipitate a crisis in church politics.” 

A CLERICAL PORTRAIT. 

Ile is the vicar of a parish containing a considera- 
His appointment 
is somewhat recent, by the Lord High Chancellor, 
„in pursuance of her Majesty's undoubted and royal 
prerogative.’’ Ile professes principles highly evan- 
gelical, and such as border closely on Antinomianism, 
But a more prominent portion of his creed appears 


to be, that bishops, priests, kings, governors, and | 


magistrates (such it is believed would be the order 
of Ais classification) are appointed to rule by divine 
right the consciences and souls of men. In short, 
high prerogative appears to be the very essence of 
his principles. Space would not admit of my giving 
you any of the flowers of his eloquence, but one of 
them, when preaching to an Odd-fellows’ club, is too 
rich to be omitted; viz.— If there had been no 
Jesus Christ there would have been no Odd-fellow- 
ship!“ ‘This expression has been copied from a 
report inserted in a provincial newspaper. Comment 
upon it may appear superfluous, but indepen- 
dently of the drinking habits and noisy demonstra- 
tions usually associated with Odd-fellows and other 
working men’s clubs, there is surely great irrever- 
ence in the parallel. 

Our “ divine“ professes, as it is believed many 


ROUPING : FOR MINISTERS’ STIPEND IS Other incumbents do, to regard it as a point of his 


EDINBURGH, 


The unseemly exhibitions of rouping the effects of | parishioners, 


conscientious Dissenters for arrears of annuity tax, 
which have been discontinued for some years, were 
attempted to be renewed on Thursday last. The 
first sale was announced to take place in the ware- 
room of Mr. II. Darlington, upholsterer, Frederick- 
street, at eleven o'clock, where a large quantity of 
excellent new furniture had been appraised by two 
versons of the name of Alexander M‘hae and Daniel 
lowat, at little more than £50, while the actual 
value amounted to nearly £200; and in the warrant 
of sale it was expressly declared, that “in case no 
person offered the appraised value for the poinded 
effects, or any part of them, the Sheriff appoints 
them to be delivered to the poinding creditor at the 
appraised value.“ Some time previous to the hour 
of sale a large number of persons had assembled at 


— — 


teacher one of his parishioners, 


Mr. Darlington’s premises, in front of which several | 


men were stationed with boards, on which were 
painted,“ Roup tor Ministers’ Stipend.’’ Consider- 
able doubts prevailed as to whether the myrmidons 
of the law would venture to put their extreme 
measures into execution, when at length the red flag, 


duty to make a pastoral call on each and all of his 
and this he has to some extent accom- 
plished, omitting, perhaps, individuals who have 
taken part in a petition for the removal of Jewish 
disabilities, or whom he may suspect of other gross 
heresies, As an instance of the assumptions prac- 
tised by gentlemen of his description, it may be 
mentioned that in calling on a Dissenting minister of 
some years’ standing in the town, the rev. gentleman 
referred to introduced himself as the vicar of the 
parish, and said that he recognised in the Dissenting 
It was intimated 
by the latter that he was not aware of any relation- 
ship existing between them beyond that of neigh- 
bourhood, ‘*O! but,” said the State-appointed 
functionary, “the law gives you a claim to my ser- 
vices.“ It may be so,“ was the reply,“ but it is an 
aspect of religion which I am not in the habit of ac- 
knowledging, that the law should interfere in matters 
of that kind.” ‘To crown this piece of effrontery, 
the Dissenting teacher was seriously admo- 
nished to have little to do with politics, and John 
Angell James, of Birmingham, was referred to 


aus an authority with regard to the evils which re- 


used to announce public sales, was hoisted at the | 


door amid the groans of the crowd. Several legal 
gentlemen, accompanied by Mr. Taylor (of Taylor 


and Stewart, auctioneers, Greenside), then forced! 


their way to the farthest end of the wareroom, amid 
the most vociferous yells of disapprobation. The 
rush after them was tremendous, and several articles 
of furniture were considerably injured. ‘he oflicials 
having taken their stand, were assailed with cries of 
„Down with the spoliators,“ „ ‘loss the robbers 
over the window,“ * Out with the dirty tools of the 
priests,“ Ke. Some proceedings took place on the 
part of the legal gentlemen, but the noise and con- 
fusion which prevailed prevented any one from 
actually knowing what was done. It is said that 
an Elizabethan bedstead, the selling price of which 
is £25, was put up; but, as there were no bidders, 
it was knocked down to Mr, Aitken, the annuity- 
tax collector, at the appraise! sum of £5. For 
our own part, 


| 


' 


sulted to the Dissenting community from politics, 
and this after the assertion just previously, of the 
politico-religious relation which had occasioned this 
impudent visit! On other visits to those who are 
inclined to think for themselves, the manner of 
our divine is usually at first bland and conciliating, 
but before the close of the interview often degene- 
rates into insult; on one of these occasions he told 
a member of the Society,of Plymouth Brethren, I 
consider you are under a deeper delusion than any 
people except the Quakers!’ In a case where the 


individual visited happened to be of the Society of 
Friends, he was pleased to observe, before taking 


| 


' 


effected, or, if there was, whether it wis done | 


in a legal manner. We saw no article pointed 
out, nor any offers for it solicited. The noise and 
excitement increasing, and the pressure of the crowd 
effectually preventing anything from being done, 
Mr. Taylor mounted on a table, and announced that 
when he was sent for to the sheritf's-otlice, he had 
refused to conduct the sale, aud resigned his situation 
as one of the sherift’s auctioncers; but he was told 
that he would be held responsible to the collector 
unless he performed the work assigned him, He 
had now to inform the persons before him, that un- 
less the noise and pressuie were discontinued, it 
would be impossible for him to proceed. This, so 
far from pacifying the crowd, rendered them more 
furious than ever, and the auctioncer was selute 1 on 


all hands with * Ministers’ hangman.” * Let th 
ministers themselves roup the articles. Mr. ‘Yavlo: 
then said, that he had taken scvefal gentlemen to 


Witness that he was unable to go on, and theretore 
the sale was at an end. 
given for Mr. Darlington, and the officials retired 


amid the most furious groans and yellings. 


| 
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we doubt whether any sale was assist him in this laudable occupation, 


leave,“ I suppose your dissent from the Church of 
England proceeds from ignorance!’ This may not 
be an opinion peculiar to himself, but others are at 
least too courteous to express it. Our divine is 
active in the distribution of tracts, and has associated 
a formidable force of single and married ladies to 
Ie is fre- 
quent in his domiciliary visits to the poor, and we 
have heard of many shrewd rejoinders which he has 
met with on these occasions, but these I refrain from 
copying, lest they should be thought too racy for 
your columns. So much for a specimen (alas, too 
common), of those who are described by the con- 
ventional appellation of“ very excellent and rev. 

divines in our venerable and apostolical Church.“ 

June 17th, 1818. A. B. 
A SUCCESSOR OF THE APOSTLES, 

( krom a Correspondent, ) 


Beneath the fostering and congenial shadow of 
our ecclesiastical Establishment pride and ignorance, 
that closely-wedded pair, multiply and still increase 
their motley and ili-tavoured progeny. In propor— 
thon as ail around is light and knowledge, so will 
prejudiced bigots nestle more closely here; and 
though they may be constrained to outward decency 


(of behaviour in general, yet they have not always 
hie cheers were then | 


wisdom sutlicient to prevent their rampant tenden- 
cies from breaking forth into some ebullition that 
exposes them to the derision of society. Let us 


At one o'clock a similar scene was enacted at Mr, mingle with it, however, a little pity—their conduct 


| 
| 
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is the result of the system under which they have 
heen nurtured and brought up. A few days ago, a 
clergyman from a distance took up his residence for 
the summer in Worcester, in a house which, having 
been lr ft only for a short time by the lady to whom 
it belonged, was well furnished; and one condition 
of the letting was, that the lady's servant should 
remain there to take care of its contents. On the 
morning after the clergyman took possession, the 
agent through whom the letting had been effected — 
a very respectable man of business in the city—called 
at the house, and the following colloquy took place 
between him and the rev. gentleman :— 

Agent.—‘“I trust, sir, you find the house a suit. 
able one?“ 

Clergyman.—* Ves; it’s all very well except,“ he 
added with a shudder, “except this servant.” 

A.—‘* The servant, sir,—what is the matter with 
the servant?” And all the innumerable evils with 
which these plagues of life are charged came crowd. 
ing into the querist’s mind as he propounded the 
question—but not the right one. 

C. She ſ is a Dissenter! I never had one under 
the same roof with myself before, and will not allow 
it now.“ 

A.—* Surely, sir, for so short a time as you will be 
here that need make no difference. Besides, she is 
not your servant; and your conscience, therefore, 
need not be uneasy on that score.“ 

C.—"* What! a schismatic remain with me! She 
shall not stay here another night.“ And forthwith 
he rang the bell, and ordered in the culprit. 

C. (to the servant).—“ You know what I told you 
last night. You are a Dissenter, and I cannot allow 
you to stay here. You must pack up your things, 
and go at once.“ 

A. (to the servant, also).—“ You are aware that 
Mrs. told you to have all your orders from me 
while she was away.“ 

8.— “ Yes, sir.“ 

A.—“ Then I tell you not to mind at all what this 
gentleman says, and on no account to leave the 
house.“ 

C.—** Then I shall send for a policeman, and turn 
her out.“ 

A.— 1 trust you will not do anything so silly. I 
have told the girl to stay, and if you turn her out 
it will be at your peril.“ 

C. You admit, I suppose, that I am in posses- 
sion of the house?!“ 

A.—* Oh, certainly; there is no doubt of that.“ 

C,—* Then neither you, sir, nor any one else shall 
come to or be in this house except I please.“ 

A.— Oh! I don’t want to come to your house, 
but if I have any business to do here by Mrs. 

' directions I shall certainly come. I tell 
you what, sir, this is the most bigoted and in- 
tolerant thing I ever heard of in my life. I am a 
Churchman myself, and never was ashamed of my 
Church till now. It's my opinion that it's such 
men as you that make all the Dissenters.“ 

The conversation ended here, by the rev. gentle- 
man showing his visitor to the door. But here he 
was, still with the Dissenter in his house, and no 
prospect of getting rid of her. What was to be 
done? Ile ferreted out her relations, and inquired 
how she had been educated. Finding that she had 
been baptized in accordance with the formularies of 
the Church of England he wished them to compel 
her to undergo the rite of confirmation, and because 
they refused, told them they were fast going to 
perdition, because they held such lax notions re- 
specting the sin of schism. He has, we understand, 
consented, since he could not help it, to permit the 
girl to remain, during his stay, on condition of her 
going to church with him for that period—his con- 
science he alleges being appeased by the knowledge 
that she has been properly baptized! It is said, that 
the clergyman declares that he was deluded, in the first 
instance, by the agent; for he asked him whether 
the people of the house were “ orthodox,“ and that 
the agent supposing that to be a Cambridge word 
for clean,“ answered in the affirmative. 


BreNTFORD, MippLesex, — ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
AssociaTIon. — On Tuesday last a lecture was 
delivered at the British School-room, by J. Kings- 
ley, Esq., B. A., to a numerous and attentive 
audience, on the evils arising from the connexion of 
Church and State. The . proved to the 
satisfaction of his hearers, that the Established 
Church partook more of the nature of a poli- 
tical than of a religious institution, and was the 
great obstacle to the nation’s progress, both in 
political and moral advancement. Although the 
lecture lasted for upwards of two hours, the interest 
of the audience was sustained for the whole period, 
and was evinced by repeated bursts of applause. At 
the conclusion a vote of thanks was proposed to the 
lecturer, by S. Watkins, Esq., and seconded by J. 
F. Bontems, Esq,, and carried unanimously, with 
two dissentients only, showing clearly, if any proof 
was wanting, the estimation in which the system of 
a religion established by law is held in this locality. 
At the close, a desire was very generally expressed 
that the lecturer would gratify them by giving a 
second lecture at as early a period as possible. 


‘TYRANNY AND OprressiON—CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE EsTABLISHED CHURCH OF Enoianp.—“ Permit 
me, through the medium of your valuable journal, 
Writes a correspondent ect Halstead, to call atten- 
tion to a case which happened in the town in which 
I reside. & few days since, two children were play- 
ing together; at last, ina child-like way they com- 
menced throwing stones at each other; the result was 
that one of them (about ten years of age) threw a 
stone which struck the other on or near the eye, 
which caused intlammation, but no other serious 
consequences, Well, sir, what think you the curate 
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did? Talk to the little offender in a Christian 
spirit? No, but he prosecutes the child. The magis- 
trates wish them to settle the affair, but at last con- 
vict the child. He is ordered to pay the fine and ex- 
penses, 15s. The mother cannot pay. ‘Ihe child is 
committed to Chelmsford—is taken to Braintree on 
his way thither, his mother at last contrived to get 
the money to release him; walks to Braintree, and 
then finds she has not enough to release him; the 
superintendent of police, seeing the distress of the 
mother and son, humanely made up the amount, for 
which, I think, he is entitled to our best thanks. 
But, sir, what a strange thing for a clergyman to 
thus wilfully cause so much anguish and distress in 
a family, just to revenge another. Ah! sir, but 
this child had some time before been in the National 
School, but left there and went to the British School. 
This, then, appears to be the main-spring of all the 
curate’s movements.“ 


Cuurcn Rerormation Socirety.—The Rev. Tho- 
mas Spencer, A.M., has issued proposals for insti- 
tuting a Church Reform Society,“ for the purpose 
of carrying on in the Church of England, the great 
work of the Reformation, begun by Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley, and others in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI., and left imperfect in the 
reign of Elizabeth.“ It is proposed, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to convene a public meeting in London, at 
which a Church Reformation Society shall be 
formed. The objects of the Church Reformation 
Society will be:— 

To call public attention to the present state of the 
Church of England; to prove to the people that ecclesi- 
astical abuses either cause or increase all other social 
evils; and that the removal of them would facilitate all 
other desirable reforms; to hold meetings and to deliver 
lectures in all the towns of the empire; to cultivate the 
feelings of Christian brotherhood towards all other Pro. 
testant churches and denominations, and to invite their 
co-operation; to circulate tracts; to furnish information 
to the public press; and, as soon as sufficient funds shall 
have been provided, to establish a weekly periodical 
under the title of The Church Reform Gazette; to collect 
through various channels information respecting the 
amount of ecclesiastical property, with its use and abuse 
in each locality; to report all cases of bigotry and super- 
stition, and of intolerant and uncharitable proceedings 
towards Dissenters; to trace the evils of the Church to 
its wealth and power, and to its intimate union with the 
State; to point out the worldly spirit, the selfishness, 
the covetousness and ambiion which its lordly titles and 
princely emoluments have introduced amongst the 
clergy; to ascertain the number of intelligent persons in 
Great Britain and Ireland who are favourable to a bold 
and efficient measure of Church Ref rm; to furnish an 
opportunity for the correspondence and co-operation of 
all friends of true religion by forming local associations 
in connexion with the parent society; and finally, to ad- 
dress memorials to the clergy and people of England, 
and to forward petitions to her Majesty and to both 
Houses of Parliament in behalf of the glorious work of 
the Second Reformation. 

MisstONARY MEETING FORBIDDEN BY A CLERGY- 
MANIA few friends of the committee of the Dar- 
lington Church Missionary Society having long 
been anxious to hold a tea party, issued notices last 
week that one would take place in the Central Hall 
(that being the most spacious and convenient place) 
in this town, on Whit Tuesday, and announced that 
several rev. gentlemen had consented to deliver ad- 
dresses. Many ladies volunteered to supply the ne- 
cessary provision at their own cost, and others agreed 
to preside at the tables; and great interest had been 
excited among the friends of the missionary cause, so 
that there was every probability that the forthcoming 
demonstration would be the largest meeting of the 
kind ever held in the town of Darlington. Fresh offers 
of assistance daily poured in upon the committee, 
from sources whence they could not have looked for 
countenance and support: this we suppose aroused 
the ire of the present incumbent, and he forthwith 
determined that this missionary tea party should 
not be held in his parish, especially as ug was not 
going to preside or take any part in the proceedings. 
He, therefore, in conjunction with his curate, waited 
onthe Rev. Mr. Minton, and intimated to him, in no 
measured terms, that unless he had his written de- 
claration that the meeting should not take place, he 
would write to the Bishop of Durham, and inform 
his lordship of the intended meeting. The Rev. Mr. 
Minton, always anxious for peace and harmony in 
his parish, at once consented to give up the meeting ; 
this we need scarcely say has given the greatest um- 
brage to the parishioners, and they have been ex- 
ceedingly annoyed at the interference of the rev. 
gentleman, especially as he has needlessly, in seve- 
ral other matters, made changes and interfered, 
thereby annoying and exasperating his congregation. 
oo meeting has been postponed. — Darlington 

imes. 


Case or THE Rey. G. C. Gornam.—We under. 
stand there is no truth in the report, that the Govern. 
ment have abandoned Mr. Gorham in his defence 
against the persecuting opposition of the Bishop of 
Exeter. With respect to the Double Quartel,“ re- 
ferred toin our last, we have to report, that a monition 
was decreed in the Court of Arches, on Thursday, 
calling upon the Bishop of Exeter to show cause 
why he refuses to institute Mr. Gorham to the living 
of Brampford Speke. ‘The duplex guerela is, there- 
fore, fairly launched from Paul's Wharf; and we 
shall now look with interest to the Bishop's answer. 
The question will be ultimately, referred to the 
Archbishop, in due course of proceedings; and his 
Grace agreeing with Mr. Gorham in doctiine, the 
Bishop's position will not be the most comfortable. 
— Western Times. 
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RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Bittericay, Essex.—On the Ist of June the Rev. 
B. II. Kluht, late of Twickenham, was recognised as 
pastor of the Independent Church, Billericay, Essex, 
the scene of the protracted and useful labours of the 
late venerable John Thornton. The service was 
commenced by the Rev. T. Hayward, of Rochford. 
The Rey. Dr. Ferguson delivered a very able intro- 
ductory discourse. The Rev. Evan Davies, of 
Richmond, proposed the usual questions, and offered 
the designatory prayer. The Rev. G. Clayton, of 
Walworth, addressed a solemn and suitable charge 


to the minister, founded upon 1 Corinthians, 
ix. 16. The Rev. Ingram Cobbin, A. M., con- 
cluded with prayer. In the evening the Rev. 
A. E. Lord, of Hersham, Surrey, commenced 


by reading the Scriptures and prayer. ‘The Rev. J. 
Adey, of London, preached a very impressive ser- 
mon to the people. The Rev. J. E. Isaac, of Stock, 
concluded with prayer. ‘The Rev. Messrs. Hall, of 
Brentwood ; Cock, of Ingatestone ; Price, ot 
Woodham Ferris; and E. Davies, of Romford, 
also engaged in the services. 

Densy.—Fareweitt Missionary SeERvICcEs.—On 
Monday, June 12, some interesting services were 
held in this town at the chapel of the Rev. J. G. 
Pike. The Rev. H. Wilkinson, of Berhampore, 
Orissa, is returning to his labours, with his excellent 
wife and two young ladies, Miss Buckly, of Staley- 
bridge, and Miss Mills, of Nottingham, The Kev. 
J. Peggs, late missionary in Orissa, introduced the 
morning service by reading and prayer. The Rev. 
A. Sutton, just returned from India, delivered the 
introductory discourse; the Rev. J. Goodby asked 
the usual questions; and the Rev. J. G. Pike de- 
livered a most interesting and encouraging address 
from, “ Thou shalt say to them, I AM hath sent me 
unto thee.“ In the evening Mr. Wilkinson de- 
livered a farewell discourse from, He that goeth 
forth and weepeth,“ Ke. Collections were made in 
aid of the General Baptist Missions in India and 


China. It was one of the days of the Son ol 
Man.“ 

Wetvon.—On Thursday, May 25th, the Rev. T. 
Thomas, late of Newport Pagnell College, was 
ordained to the pastoral office over the Independent 
Cnure and congregations of Weldon and Corby, 
Northamptonshire. The Rev. T. Coleman, of Ashley, 
commenced the service by reading a portion of 
Scripture and prayer. ‘The Rev. I. Toller, of het- 
tering, delivered the introductory discourse, and 
asked the usual questions. The Rev. J. Green, ot 
Uppingham, offered up the ordination prayer. The 
Rev. J. Bull, A.M., of Newport Pagnell, delivered 
the charge. The Rev. W. Robinson, of Kettering 
(Baptist), preached a faithful and appropriate ser- 
mon to the peuple in the evening, which appeared to 
produce deep and salutary impression. In the 
afternoon, tea was provided in a small field kindly 
lent for the purpose, when upwards of three hun- 
dred friends were present; and the evening service 
being held in a close adjoining the chapel was 
numerously attended. 

Pumitive Metuopist Conrerence.—the repre- 
sentatives of this laborious and useful denomination 
of Christians commenced their twenty-ninth con- 
ference on Wednesday, the 7th of June, in Quarry- 
hill Chapel, Leeds. We understand the greatest 
peace and harmony prevailed through the various 
sittings, and the reports from the dificrent circuits 
evinced a state of increasing prosperiiy, which was 
deemed highly satisfactory, especially so, considering 
that the last year was one of great commercial de- 
pression. It appeared that the loss occasioned by 
emigration, removals, and 1,366 deaths of members, 
had been more than made up. ‘The following are 
the statistical returns for the year: — 


Measbere 2 89,01 being an increase of 2,606 
Itinerant preachers .... 518 a - 16 
Local preachers ........ 8.05 he * 216 
Class leaders 5 2 „ 099 2 0 181 
Connexional Chapels ... 1,473 * * 52 
Nented, and other places 3,42 * * 112 
Sunday- schools 1.366 * 0 67 
Gratuitous teachers 16,469 * * 1,428 
Sunday scholars 87,273 * * 3.707 


Religious services in connexion with the conferenee 
have been held in Leeds and the neighbourhood, 
both in the chapels and the open air. 


Tun Britisn AND Foreign UNITAMIAN Assoctae 
TIoN.— On Wednesday, at one o'clock, the twenty 
third annual meeting of the supporters of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association was held at the 
Chapel, Essex-street, Strand; Alderman Lawrence 
presiding. The Report showed that the balance in 
hand last year was £213 2. 5d., and that it was this 
year £242 2s, 8d. ‘This, however, was subject to de- 
ductions, which made a balance of £3 10s. 9d. to the 
Association. ‘Though this was the financial state of 
the affairs, it was alleged that the Association was in 
a flourishing condition, as the income, which was 
£351 17s., exceeded the average of the three pre- 
ceding years by more than £23, and the annual sub- 
scriptions, which were £610 13s. 6d., exceeded the 
three preceding years by more than £12. ‘The ad- 
ditional property consisted of a gift of £100, of 
£104 17s. in the Three per Cent. Reduced, and of 
£1,550 14s. dd. in the Three per Cent. Consols; and 
there was also a fund alisiiyg irom the sale of the 
books of £460. The Report further congratulated 
the fitends of the Assoviation on the progress ot 
Unitarian principles in the provincial towns of Eng- 
land and Scotland, in the middle and south ot 
‘rance, in Portugal, in M ncreal, and other parts of 


Canada, in the East Indies among the Brahuans, &., 
r 


id stated that, in reference tu the exclusion of mem— 


The Hants Telegraph states that the cost of the bers of the Unitarian body fiom admission in the 
new steam-basin at Portsmouth was £242,000; the basin | British and Foreign School Society, the opinion of 


Only, 


the Attorucy-Geucral has been taken, which was to 


the effect that the course adopted by the school wag 
a violation of the originul institution. The Reports 
were agreed to, officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, and the meeting separated, having passed & 
vote of thanks to the Alderman. In the evening 
the members and supporters of the Association met 
to celebrate the occasion, at the Hall of Commerce, 
Threadneedle-street. 


Anion Carl, SoutHamrtron.—The foundation 
stone of the new Congregational chapel in St. Mary's- 
street was laid on Thursday, by W. Tice, Esq., of 
Sopley-park, near Christchurch, in the presence of 
a large assemblage of persons, and many ministers 
of various denominations, of the town and neigh. 
bourhood. The proceedings commenced at twelve 
o'clock, by a psalm being sung. The Rev. T. Pullar 
then read the 132nd Psalm, after which the Rey. H. 
J. Bevis, of Ramsgate, offered up a most appropriate 
and beautiful prayer. Mr. ‘Tice then proceeded to 
lay the stone, depositing within the stone a glass 
bottle, containing one of the several current silver 
coins of the realin, a copy of the Nonconformist news- 
paper of the present week, a statement of the statis- 
tics of the town at the last census, a printed pro- 
gramme of the day’s proceedings, and a scroll of 
parchinent bearing an appropriate inscription, with 
the signatures of the minister, deacons, building 
committee, architect, and builder. As the stone 
was being lowered into its place the whole assembly 
sang, Praise God from whom all blessings flow.“ 
The stone having been duly laid, Mr. ‘lice addressed 
the assembly at some length on the principles of 
Protestant Nonconformity, and the interesting event 
which they were gathered together to participate in 
that day. After a very apposite and lengthy expo- 
sition of the principles he enunciated, Mr. ‘lice re- 
marked on the circumstance of the old building, just 
removed, having been formerly occupied as an in- 
lirmary—a benevolent and praiseworthy institution, 
which he was rejoiced to find had received such a 
degree of public support as to require a much larger 
building. Here, on the same site, they were about 
to crect a chapel for the worship of God; the house 
of mercy followed well after the house of healing. 
At the conclusion of the hon. gentleman’s address 
(which we regret our space forbids us giving more 
in detail) a hymn was sung, and the Rev. T. Pullar 
engaged in prayer. Another psalm—* From all that 
dwell below the skies’’—was then sung, and the 
Rey. T. Pullar gave the benediction, and the assem- 
bly separated. ‘The children of the Sunday-schools, 
who were assembled under the care of their super- 
intendent (Mr. R. Lankester) and teachers, were 
then presented with a supply of plum cake. At 
halt-past two o'clock about 150 persons sat down to 
a cold collation at the Victoria-rooms, under the 
presidency of W. Tice, Esq.; after partaking of 
which the company were addressed by many of the 
ministers above-mentioned and other persons. Mr. 
W. Lankester (the treasurer) presented a statement 
of the original establishment of a second Congrega- 
tional church in the town in the year 1844, and its 
progress up to the present time. The building 
formerly used as the South Hants Infirmary, in St. 
Mary’s-street, having just been vacated, on the re- 
moval of that institution to their new building at 
Newtown, it was purchased, and converted into a 
temporary chapel till a more commodious place 
could be erected. ‘This temporary chapel was 
opened on the 15th of September, 1844, by the 
Rev. Dr. Alliott, of London, and the Rev. T. 
Adkins, pastor of the Chapel Above Bar. ‘The 
cost of the purchase and alteration of the premises 
and erection of vestries was £1,603 10s. lld.; and 
so complete was the success, by the Divine blessing 
attending the effort, that on the 13th ot February, 
1846 (a period of seventeen months only), the whole 
of this sum was collected, and the committee were 
enabled to announce the temporary building to be 
free trom debt. For some time the pulpit was sup- 
plied by many of the most eminent ministers of the 
metropolis and other parts of the kingdom. The 
church was formed on the 29th of October, 1844, 
with 52 members, now increased to 132; and on the 
7th of September, 1845, the Rev. Thomas Pullar 
commenced his labours as the chosen pastor, and 
was set apart for that office on the 29th of April, 
1816. A Sunday-school was early established, 
which now numbers 300 children of both sexes. A 
new and larger chapel having become imperatively 
necessary, it was, after much deliberation and care- 
ful regard to plans, submitted to contract, and taken 
at the sum of £3,400, with a deduction of £300 for 
the old buildings; but as this sum was in excess of 
the means possessed by the committee, and went 
beyond the principle they had from the first deter- 
mined to adopt—not to commence building until 
half the amount was subscribed or in hand—they 
have reduced the estimate £200 by not completing 
the pewing of the galleries for the present. ‘The 
contract is, theretore, £2,900, besides the old 
materials, valued at £300; towards which they have 
cash in hand £343 3s. 5d., and good subscriptions 
promised, £1,012 4s. ‘The funds, therefore, stand as 
follow :— 


Works agreed for ..... ee. re ee ar 44.200 
Oid baildinaggnnnss 300 0 0 
e eee 414 45 
(UeCripuions promised „ 0 0 0 0 0 0 „ 1.01 i 0 

reer £1,695 7 5 


‘ The Pastor, 


Being a little above half the amount. 
concluding 


Deacons, and Committee,’ says thi 
Paragraph of the statement r ad 7 by Mr. Lankester, 
„tel great confidence in submitting this case to the 
Christian public, because they can asst rt that the 
heWly-rals d church and cougregavon have h 
tributed willingly and liberally of their substance, 
having raised and subscribed towards this new 
cause, since the commenucemynt i 1841, nearly 
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£3,000, exclusive of the su of the , and 

the t of Fun lag schade and Christian 

societies."" The treasuter's statement uced the 
satisfaction. 


At — 513 six the even- 
„a public meeting was held in the chapel Above 
Bar, the Rev. T. Pullar in the chair, which was 
numerously attended. Several addresses were de- 
livered by many of the above-named ministers, J. 
Bullar, „ &c., and thus terminated the interest- 
of the day.—Hants Independent. 


ition of the Rey. John Parry, 
Independent Church in this town, 
place on Wednesday last. The morning com- 
— tis Gee ee * of the ws tures, ae 
prayer v. * * wards, rig ton. e 
nature of onalism was most ably stated 
by the Rev. W. Davies, Hastings. The questions 
to the Church and the pastor were asked by the Rev. 
. Jenkyn, and responded to by one of the deacons 
and the pastor. The recognition prayer was offered 
the J. N. Goulty, Brighton, after which 
Rev. T. Mann (father-in-law of Mr. ey | gave 
a most affecting charge to the minister, and the con- 
cluding prayer was offered by the Rev. H. Lawrence, 
Baptist minister of the town. In the evening, Dr. 
Jenkyn preached to the Church on their duties to 
the pastor, founded on Christ's words, Let him be 
your minister.“ 


Asuny.—The Rev. Thomas Odell, of Castle Do- 
nington, has accepted a unanimous invitation from 
the Congregational Church at Ashby de la Zouch, 
and enters upon that sphere of labour on the 25th of 
the present month. 


Sarrnoxn Wautpen, Essex.—The Rev. Thomas 
Burditt, of Zion Chapel, Cambridge, has accepted 
an invitation to the pastorate of the Baptist Church, 
Upper Meeting, Saffron Walden, and will imme- 
diately enter upon his new field of labour. 

Kixostanp Cuaper, Braistor.—On Whit-Mon- 
day, June 12, the Rev. Cuthbert G. Young, B.A., 
was ordained b * and the laying on of hands 
as pastor of the church assembling in Kingsland 
Chapel, Bristol. 


Doncaster J unites Services, Hart-cate Caaret. 
** 1. past week, a series of services, of the 
highest interest and importance, has been conducted 
in grateful commemoration of the fiftieth year of 
the existence of the Independent cause in this town. 
On Saturday evening, at eight o'clock, a preparatory 
pee meee was held to implore the Divine 

lessing upon the engagements of the Sabbath and 
following day. The pulpit was occupied by the 
Rev. S. M'‘All, of Nottingham, formerly the beloved 
pastes of the church. Very numerous congregations, 
which were many Churchmen, Wesleyans, and 
others, testified the general interest felt in the 
a? of the chapel, and the high respect in which 
e is held who for thirteen years had officiated in 
it. The discourses were in admirable harmony 
with the occasion. On Monday evening, the 
jubilee tea- meeting was held in the chapel. 
About 250 friends from the town and neigh- 
bourhod were present. After tea, the chair 
‘was occupied by the pastor, Rev G. B. Johnson, 
who having called upon the Rev. J. Robertson, of 
Tickhill, to engage in prayer, addressed the meeting 
in terms of cordial gratulation and confident hopes. 
A brief sketch of the history of the Church was read. 
Very able and affectionate addresses were delivered 
by e Revs. S. M‘All; H. F. Rustedt, of Thorne; 

. Biddow, of Barnsley; S. Broadbent, of Don- 
caster; and E. H. Delf, of Coventry. Last year 
the debt on Hall-gate Chapel, was £570. It is ex- 
pected that in a few weeks it will be reduced to 
£200. The great success of the efforts for its liqui- 
+ dation is one fact out of several that warrant the 

most cheerful hopes and justify the fullest applica- 
tion of the words of the late pastor. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF THE REV. DR. PAYNE, 
PROFESSOR OF THECLOGY, &c. &c., IN 
THE WESTERN COLLEGE, 


Dr. Payne was found dead in bed on Monday morn- 
ing. He preached on Sunday evening at Mount-street 
Chapel, Devonport. The subject of his discourse 
was the love of God—“ God is love.” He declared 
with emphasis to the congregation that he wished to 
proclaim this great truth with his dying breath, and 
such was the case. After the service he felt very 
much fatigued and almost worn out. He retired at 
his ordinary hour, and no one expected that his end 
was sonear. Not appearing at the usual time on 
Monday morning, the servant entered his bed-room; 
and, lo! the spirit had tuken its flight to a nobler 
and better world. He lay quite composed, and 
giving all the indications of having departed without 
® groan or a struggle, and probably while asleep. 
He died from an affection of the heart. Three weeks 
ee, in replying to a testimonial presented to him by 

past and present pupils, he expressed a wish that 
when he should be disabled from attending to his 
official duties, a kind Providence would take him to 
his rest. The wish of the pious and venerable man 
has been gratified; when, through the increasing 
infirmities of his W although not of his mind, he 
was beginning to fail, his Master called him to his 
reward, to mingle his pure spirit with those around 
the throne, and to continue, without a clog or hin- 
drance, that devotion of his heart and intellect to 
his God which was his study and delight here 
below.—From a Correspondent. 


Tun Rev. W. H. Stowe.tt.—We hear with much 
regret that the highly esteemed Professor of Theo- 
logy in Rotherham College is extremely ill.—Leeds 
Mercury. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PETITIONS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 
GRANT TO JUGGERNAUT’S TEMPLE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin, — The Rev. C. Lacey writes: — It is re- 
ported that the priests and the Khoorda Rajah have 
presented a numerously-signed petition to Government 
to have ae continued, urging, that if it be 
d ,a support of the Government wi in 
a few years J . a dy aye oC TL 
This is undoubtedly true; but what is that to us? 
the Hindoos wish his glory to continue, let them support 
and superintend his establishment accordingly. Mr. 
Greame recommended the regulation and supervision of 
the temple and worship of Juggernaut. In one part of 
his report which I have read, he says, ‘ The es 
worship is fast going down, and will soon become extinct, 
if the Government does not renew and upholdit! He 
recommended to exclude certain low castes, to raise the 
fame of its sanctity, Ke. Ke. These measures were in 
whole, or part, adopted. This report shows the state of 
the temple before it had the protection of the British 
Government, and what it would soon become were it 
again left to itself.“ 

In a more recent letter he states :—‘‘ The very sinews 
of the system are supplied through the Collector of 
Pooree, by the British Government. Supported by this 
donation, the idol appears in great glory. But the chief 
evil is the arguments it furnishes net Christianity. 
The pundahs say, ‘ Who will deny that the enlightened 
and powerful Government of Britain does not respect 
Juggernaut, while it supports him so amply? To facili- 
tate pilgrimage, a splendid road has been made; and 
now the pilgrim-tax is abolished, that no impediment 
may exist to the approach of devotees to the sacred 
shrine of the Lord of the World! This is all done by 
Europe, and under the inspiration of Juggernaut! !’ 
Such are the arguments of the pundahs, and they are 
believed by the people. Yours truly, 

Burton-on-Trent, June 16th. J. Pecos. 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 
The Petition of the Congregation of 
the Town of 
Sheweth,— 

That your petitioners are intimately connected with 
the missionary operations which have been prosecuted 
for a number of years in Bengal, Orissa, and in many 
parts of India. That the missionaries, in the prosecu- 
tion of their benevolent labours, have frequently visited 
the great temple of Juggernaut, and witnessed scenes of 
misery, infamy, and death, which no pen can describe 
nor heart conceive, that has not been debased by the 
demoralizing influence of idolatry. 

Your petitioners, in common with multitudes in Bri- 
tain and India, rejoiced in the anticipated severance of 
the British Government from the temple of Juggernaut, 
and by the repeal of the pilgrim-tax, and the restoration 
of the temple lands to the rajah and the priests, in ac- 
cordance with the despatch of the Honourable Court of 
Directors, in December, 1844, stating in express terms, 
that “the discontinuance o/ our interference in its con- 
cerns should be made complete. These expectations 
have been disappointed by the annual grant of 23,000 
rupees from the British Treasury, by which its popu- 
larity is increased, and multitudes are allured to this 
shrine of idolatry, at which so many perish. 

Your petitioners therefore request, that decisive mea- 
sures 1 be ope upon the authorities of our Indian 
empire, that the temple of Juggernaut, and all the other 
temples of India, may no longer receive grants of money 
from the British Government, but may be left entirely to 
the support of their own deluded votaries. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


„in 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—Your anti-slavery sentiments having been long 
well known to the public, I trust you will not deem an 
apology necessary for my stating to you the followin 
impressions derived from the perusal of a recent anti- 
slavery publication. 

The little work I allude to is published at Gilpin’s, 
Bishopsgate-street, and entitled, A Word on behalf 
of the Slave; or, a Mite cast into the Treasury of 
Love ;” the purpose of which was characterised in a 
late number of the Nonconformist as being most bene- 
voleat.” Would you, therefore, allow me, through the 
medium of your widely circulated paper, to state briefly 
what that purpose is. The author expresses a fer- 
vent desire that every free man and woman, of every 
land, and of any religion, would bring home to their 
hearts a sense of individual responsibility regarding the 
abolition of slavery,” and conceives that direct supplica- 
tion on behalf of the slave to our common Father would 
be found an effectual means of inducing, and being ac- 
tuated by, this sense. In pursuance of this object he has 
drawn up, in an carnest but unassuming spirit, a small 
volume, consisting n prayers, with express re 
ference to the institution of slavery. They are adapted for 
the use of fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, young men, 
young women, and children, each prayer being preceded 

ya reflection grounded upon some fact connected with 
this “‘ crowning iniquity of a guilty world.” The point, 
however, to which I would particu om call the attention 
of your readers, is, that the whole body of the elergy, of 
every denomination, in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
especially America, are earnestly entreated to offer up 
public and constant prayer for the slave. Let public 
prayer,” says the author, be offered for him in every 
devout church throughout Christendom ; private prayer 
in every virtuous household throughout the world.“ 
To this sentiment I trust many, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, will solemnly yet. joyſulſy respond. The expres- 
sion of national me meee | for the most injured portion 
of mankind, thus uttered in “the better hour,“ could 
not fail to strengthen the love of Christian liberty, and 
to deepen the generous wish that the holy boon 
of freedom should be the undisputed birthright 
of every human soul. To enter upon the far- 
reacbing and operative tendencies of even our wishes 
for the . and happiness of our race, would 
be ye ge upon your patience, and departing from 
my object, which, Sir, with your 1 to avail my- 
self of your excellent periodical, is to testify my sincere 
approval of the little work of which a slight sketch has 


ished | foes 


[Jone 21, 


be welcomed by 
a word spoken in 


Believe me, yours very respectfully, 
Cheapside, London, June 10 1848. G. W 


CATHEDRAL TOWNS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Str,—It is one thing to admit a thing to be an evil, 
and another to feel itto be such. A State Church is ad 
mitted to be an evil by a vast number, but it may not be 
felt to be such by all who compose that number. Many 
take a cursory view of it, and consequently have but an 
evanescent feeling of its evil. They per look at it 
at too great a distance, or from some vantageous 
point, or unfavourable position, The mountain top ap- 
more misty in the distance, and the rude 
its s etry as we near it. It is only when we 
look at a thing well, and examine it attentively, that an 
opinion can be formed upon which we can rest with con- 
fidence. Let a man lay aside his prejudices—clear his 
mental vision of all film, and look closely at our State 
Church, and we think that he must come to the de- 
cision that it is a great evil, and feel it to be such. 
Could all those who are indifferent about the subject be 
located, for 1 a short time, in a cathedral town 
we believe that their views on ecclesiastical polity woul 


been Hoping that it may 
many of injured Africa's friends, as 
due season, 


be so changed as to exclaim, ‘* Once we were blind, but 
now we see.“ ’ 
Facts are stubborn things—there is no controverting 


them, and at times they become fearful witnesses 
against the evil of a system. That there are such facts 
in connexion with a State Church is needless to remark, 
though the limited good which a knowledge of them has 
effected is painful to consider. But of all the facts 
which exist as evidence of the sham of a State religion, is 
that seen in the spiritual slumber—the sheer godless- 
ness so conspicuons in cathedral towns. Whilst the 
stately edifice casts its shadow over the town, the slum- 
ber of death is on the people. There are connected with 
the cathedral of the city from which I send this 
nearly seventy clergymen, but I look in vain 
for much indication of spiritual life, and Dissent 
has only a struggling existence through their influence. 
But should not such cities be the most religious ? Should 
not a devotionality of mind characterise the inhabitants 
thereof? Where prayers are so often presented—where 
the gates of the temple are so frequently open—should 
not the people be godly ? Alas, instead of this, it is as 
if a moral curte had smitten all. 
Let not the Churchman vaunt himself on the supposed 
usefulness of his Church. That many Churchmen do 
ood, do much good, we — and readily admit; but 
that the Church as established by law does more harm 
we as readily affirm; for except where an evangelical 
clergyman officiates, there exists not only the absence of 
iety, but an influence antagonistic to it. If the Church 
e apostolic, and is such a blessing to the nation, how is 
it that where there is so much apostolic piety (which of 
course there must be in a cathedral town) there should 
be found so much dislike to religion? that where there is 
located so much of Church influence there should be so 
much of spiritual slumbering ? that where there are so 
many who have received apostolic ordination, the bestow- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, there should be no scenes of 
spiritual beauty such as once 9 as the result of 
apostolic labours? When we think of the revenues be- 
longing to our cathedralsa—of the appliances connected 
with them, which could be used for the removal of igno- 
rance and impiety, and then discover that cathedral 
towns are (apart from yoluntary efforts) the darkest spots 
in Christendom, we feel an indignation awakened that 
the supineness of the Church at large should so long 
have tolerated such an evil. Few men are there who 
have any love to regenerate souls, and who think rightly, 
but will feel the same indignation at beholding the same 
evil. Millions of our own countrymen are perishing for 
lack of 1 the true — 4 1 — * — of money, 
pretended to be appropriated for religious purposes, are 
yearly — keeping in 2 red idleness and 
empty pride a number of men who have been set apart 
for the work of the ministry, and who ought to be pro- 
claiming to the poor the everlasting gos Truly, when 
men shall think and feel aright, they will give themselves 
no rest till evils so impious and flagrant are extirpated 
from the land. Yours Me 
Chichester. . BEaLsy. 


Tue Westeyans.—Sions or tue Times.—At the 
Bath District Meeting, a motion, though 7 1 
was made upon the minutes of 1835. In the Lin- 
coln District Meeting another motion, though nega- 
tived, was proposed, viz., that the Conference be re- 
quested to petition for the repeal of the Toleration 
Act, as the very term was an insult. At the Bir- 
mingham District Meeting it was proposed, that the 
Conference be recommended to change two of the 
General Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missions. 
What would have been the fate of this motion is un- 
certain; as it was not put to the vote, the Chair- 
man-substitute, in the absence of the Chairman, who 
is in America (Dr. Dixon), having ruled that such 
a motion would be irregular.— Wesleyan. 


Facts ror Mr. Commissioner Syrmons.—In his 
next letter in defence of his Report, we trust Mr. 
Symons will insert the followin nificant facts :— 
On Wednesday, the 26th ult., the Conference of the 
Glamorganshire Independent Association unani- 
mously resolved that it was desirable that a Confer- 
ence of the Friends of Free Education in South 
Wales should be convened as early as possible, in 
order to promote voluntary education. On Wed- 
nesday, the 3lst ult., the ference of the Mon- 
mouthshire Baptist Association unanimously adopted 
a resolution renee he strong and indignant con- 
demnation of the Report of Mr. Commissioner 
Symons, relative to the state of education and morals 
in the manufacturing part of the county of Mon- 
mouthshire.— Principality. 

Larce Bequests ro Lorp Brovonam.—A Sunday 

aper, from the best authority, states, that Mr. 

att, jun., of Birmingham, recently deceased, has 
bequeathed to Lord Brougham £50,000, The 
£25,000 left to his lordship by Mrs. Flaherty, of 
Hammersmith, he generously gaye to his brother, Mr. 


W. Brougham.“ 20 : 
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FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

In Paris yesterday week there was a large muster- 
ing of the troops, but none of the marchings or 
chargings of Monday. There was still much popular 
excitement, but the public gardens were reopened, 
and the streets were less densely crowded. 

In the Assembly, a feeling prevailed that the vote 
of the previous day had been obtained by manage- 
ment and a dextrous use of exaggerated events out 
of doors. The Buon question wag brought 
under discussion by M. Jules Favre, on a report of 
the decision of the Seventeenth Bureau in favour of 
admitting Louis Napoleon to his seat for the depart- 
ment of the Lower Charente. 


NM. Jules Favre quoted the late opinion of M. Cremieux, 
when he was Minister of Justice. M. Cremieux was 
then the organ of Government; so the Government were 
then in favour of the admission. 

M. Ledru Rollin—** No more our organ than you were 
when you were reporter in the affair of Louis Blanc.” 

M. Jules Favre—‘‘ The Assembly had considered him 
so, at all events.” He alluded to the two attempts of 
Louis Napoleon’s against the late Government: they 
were justified by the acts of that Government, become 
odious to all. ere could be no danger now, for Louis 
Napoleon was as ardent a partizan of Republican institu- 
tions as any representative present. He would not have 
the nation admit to the world that it was afraid of a 
single man. 

. Viellard fulfilled a sacred duty to his former pupil, 
Louis Napoleon, by declaring that a knowledge of him 
for thirty years contradicted the accusations now made. 
He read a letter received but a few days before from 
Louis Napoleon in England. It stated that he had not 
wished to be elected to the Assembly; and that he now 
wished not to enter it, nor even to enter France, if 
either course were not desired by the Government; but 
he longed to return to France with its consent, in the 
character of a simple citizen. 

M. Fresneau attacked M. de Lamartine for his conduct 
the day before—his taking advantage of a single acci- 
dental pistol-shot to rush to the tribune and excite the 
Assembly against an unoffending man. Had not the 
Assembly the courage to admit the heir of Napoleon?“ 
[tremendous uproar. | 

The 4 dent demanded the meaning of so strange an 
ex on. 

. Fresneau explained: He meant merely to speak of 
the Emperor’s glory, and wondered that his admiration 
had been cavilled at. 

General Thomas explained the events of the day before. 
He admitted it was not clear that the shots or shot had 
been fired intentionally. 

M. Louis Blane spoke with eloquence and boldness 
for Louis Napoleon’s admission. It was unfair to the 
people to suppose he could become Emperor. As to his 

ming President, it was easy of prevention, by de- 
creeing there should be no President whatever. 

M. Tedru Uin strongly opposed the admission. 
Was the Assembly ignorant of events? A judicial in- 
vestigation has just commenced, and it has been dis- 
covered that money has been distributed, and the house 
from which that money has come is known; wine has 
also been distributed; cries of Vive Napoleon!“ have 
zesounded in our ears, and the walls have been covered 
with seditious placards. Within four days three Napo- 
leonist journals were established, paring the way for 
the candidateship of Louis Napoleon as President. If 
he National Assembly thinks that no measures should 
be taken in the face of such facts, let it declare its 
opinion: the Executive Committee does its duty, let the 
National Assembly do theirs.“ 


The discussion was continued by other speakers 
with unabated warmth. The vote was at last taken 
by rising and sitting; and a great majority decided 
to admit Louis Napoleon to take his seat in the As- 
— a The sitting closed in extraordinary agi- 
tation. 

The vote of the Assembly is said to have con- 
founded the Executive, and put it upon serious 
thoughts of resignation. So sure had it been of a 
contrary decision, that warrants were already in pre- 
paration for Louis N 2 — arrest if he should be 
anywhere found in ce. A mesting of the 
friends of Government was held; and it was re- 
solved that M. Pascal Duprat should put some 
questions, and be followed by M. Glais Bisoin with 
an express vote of confidence. In the sitting on 
Wednesday, M. Duprat attempted to PS his ques- 
tions; but the Assembly were aware of the scheme, 
and refused to leave the order of the day. 

On Thursday there was an extraordinary scene of 
excitement in the Assembly, caused by the receipt 
of the subjoined letter from Louis Napoleon :— 


London, June 14. 
Monsieur le President,—I was about to set off in order 
to appear at my post, when I learnt that my election had 
been made the pretext for disorders and disastrous 
errors. I repudiate all the suspicions of which I have 
heen the object; for I seek not for power. I the people 
impose duties on me, I a know how to fulfil them ; 
but I disavow all those who have made use of my name 
to excite disturbance. The name which I bear is above 
all a symbol of order, of nationality, of glory; and 
rather than be the subject of disorder and of anarchy, i 
should prefer remaining in exile. I send you enclosed 
a copy of the letter of thanks which I have addressed to 
all the electors who have given me their votes. Have 
the goodness, M. le President, to communicate this let- 
ter to my colleagues; and receive, &c. 
vis NaPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The passage which we mark by italic excited 
uite a furor throughout the Assembly. General 
Javaignac said that his indignation was indescrib- 
able. M. Thouret saw a direct appeal to revolt. M. 
Jules Favre exclaimed that the Minister of Justice 
should deal with its author. Numbers of Deputies 
contended for place in the tribune to vent their 
anger. The President at last suggested, that per- 
haps too much had been made of the letter, and ad- 


vised ent till next day ; but General Tho- 
mas said, if his information were true, next day 


would bring a battle to be fought. At last the ad- 
vice of the President had its effect, and the discus- 
sion was adjourned. 

Meanwhile, the troops were ordered to be ready 
in barracks for instant action. 

On Friday, the President had no sooner taken his 
seat at two o'clock, than he informed the Assembly 
that he had received another letter from Citizen 
Louis Napoleon, which was brought to him at half- 
— twelve o’clock. Not receiving it by post, he 

ad taken the necessary precautions to assure him- 
self of its authenticity, and had ascertained thut it 
really emanated from Louis Napoleon. The fol- 


lowing is the letter :— 
London, June 14, 1848. 

M. le President,—I was proud to have been elected 
representative of the people in Paris and in three other 
departments. It was, in my opinion, an ample repara- 
tion for thirty years’ exile and six years’ captivity. But 
the 1 suspicions to which my election has given 
rise, the disturbances of which it was the pretext, and 
the hostility of the Executive Power, impose upon me 
the duty to decline an honour which I am sup d to 
have obtained by intrigue. I desire order and the main- 
tenance of a wise, great, and enlightened Republic; and, 
since I involuntarily favour disorder, I tender my resigna- 
tion, not without regret, into yourhands. Tranquillity, 
I trust, will now be restored, and enable me to return to 
France as the humblest of citizens, but also as one of 
the most devoted to the re and prosperity of his 
country. CHar.es Lovis NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

The President having observed that the admis- 
sion of Citizen Louis Napoleon had not been pro- 
nounced 4 — Assembly, and that the Committees 
had only ared his election valid, the Assembl 
was not called upon to vote on the letter, wh 
was referred to the Minister of the Interior, which 
orders to convoke the electoral colleges which had 
returned Louis Napoleon. 

This, (says the correspondent of the Times,) has 
put an end to our fears: for the present. Never 
since the revolution did danger appear more immi- 
nent nor more menacing than this morning. At a 

early hour the whole of the new and immense 
building —— the Palace of the National As- 
sembly, (destined for the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs,) and others contiguous to it, were filled to 
overflow with soldiers, 15,000 at least. The re- 
mainder of the fine army now in Paris, with the 
— of the 2,000 ostensibl ere as the 

of the Assembly, were ept thin their 
— The Garde Mobile was similarly kept in 
readiness to take to their arms. Thus, indepen- 
dently of the National (tvards, 100,000 men were 
held ready to act against the izans of the Prince. 
Under a chief of so much ion, and yet so much 
beloved, as is General Cavaignac, those men would, 
I suppose, have done their duty; but the National 
G of Paris were said to be divided, and those 
of the Banlieu for the most * in the Prince's 
favour. With the exception of the Sections, and 
other ultra-Republicans, the masses were, it was 
believed, enthusiastic for the Prince, who, however 
pa his resignation have in nowise diminished 
~~ uence he may have had. 

ISTURBANCES IN THE Countray.—Accounts from 
the country announce serious disturbances in several 
departments. At Gueret, the capital of the depart- 
ment of the Creuze, a mob assembled and fixed a 
placard to a tree of liberty, stating that every one 
who paid taxes would be hung. eral persons 
had been arrested, but instead of quieting the people 
it excited them to further outrage, and an attempt 
was made to set the prisoners at liberty. The conse- 

uence was a fight between the people and the 

ational Guard, in which ten persons were killed, 
eight mortally wounded, and about forty more 
slightly wounded. The National Guard remained 
the conquerors, but further disturbances were ex- 


Presse says:—* Public misery increases 
in frightful 2 At the end of April the 
number of houses under suspension of payment 
exceeded 1,500, and at present the number amounts 
to 6,000. Ifthe — * 2 continues, in six weeks 
no transactions will ble; there will not be 
a single house which could be treated with.“ More 
than twenty manufacturing jewellers have de- 
termined to close their warehouses and to retire 
to the country until matters shall improve. 

Tue ComMITTEE oN 
agreed on the basis of a draft of a decree, com- 
manding that 18 shall be obligatory 
throughout the Republic. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The Commission of the Constitution, after a sit- 
ting of six hours, terminated its labours on Saturday. 
The number of articles is 139. The ect was to 
be distributed on Monday in the bureaux of the 
Chamber. The report will be definitely settled 
during the few days in which the ect will be 
under examination in the bureaux. e following 
are those portions of the draft of the constitution of 
the Republic, as agreed to by the Committee of the 
National Assembly, which are most generally im- 
portant: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
RIGHTS OF MAN. 


In the presence of God, and in the name of the French 
—— the National Assembly proclaims and decrees the follow- 
ng :— 


Art. I. The duties of man in society are summed up in re- 
spect for the constitution, in obedience to the laws, in the de- 
fence of the country, in the accomplishment of his family duties, 
and in the of that fraternal maxim: “ As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye to them likewise.” 

Art. 2. The constitution — to all citizens— 

Liberty—Equality—Security—Instruction—Labour—Property 
— Assistance. 

Art. 3. Liberty consists in the right of poing and comin 
meeting peaceably and without arms; of associating; of peti- 
tioning; of exercising one’s 7 ; of manifesting his 
th ts and opinions by means of the press or otherwise. The 
exercise of these rights no other limits than the rights and 
liberties of other nations, and the public security. 


; of 


Pvusurco Instrvcrion has 


Art. 4. Equality consists in the exclusion of every title 
privilege of birth, class, or caste, in the admissibility of — 
one to al public employments, without any other motive 
or ground for preference but virtue and talent, and the equit- 
able participation of all citizens in the charges and advantages 
of society. 

Art. 5. Security consists in the inviolabilit 
family, the domicile, and the rights and geod 


mber of society. 

t of instruction is that which all citizens have 
ve gratui y from the state, the education for 
—— — — of the physical, moral, and intellectual faculties 
7. The t of labour is that which every man has to live 

work. “Hock must, by the — and general 
of which it disposes, and w will be organised ul. 
y, furnish labour to valid men, who cannot prooure it 
8. Property consists in the right of enjoying and 
of one’s goods and revenues, of the fruits of one’s labour, of — 
intelligence, and of his industry. 

Art. 9. The right of assistance is that which belongs to chil. 

dren abandoned, to the infirm, to the old, to receive from the 
state the means of existing. 


CONSTITUTION. 


of the person, the 
« of each and every 
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indivisible, 
y, Equalii *. 


raternily. 

12. The — resides in the universality of the French 
citizens. It is inaiienable and imprescriptive to the individual 
and — — of the people can attribute to himself the exe r 

t. 
ane All the public powers, whatever they may be, emanate from 

e 0. 

14. The separation of the powers is the first condition of a 
free government. 

Chapter II.—On the 1 Power. 
* = e eir legislative powers to 
sin ssembly. 

ih the elec has for basis the population. 

17. The total number of the tatives of the e will 
be 750, including the representatives for Algqpia and the 
colonies, . 


0 * 
Chapter III. o. the Basecutive Power. 
* 


the executive power to a 
President of the Republic. 


a Frenchman, and of the of thirty years 
43. The President is nominated the direct and univereal 
— —— „ and by the absolute 


LV. is on the Council of State. 
Chapter V. is on the interior admin 
Chapter VI. is on the judicial — 
Chapter VII. is on the public orce. 8 

* 


Chapter VIII.— Guarantee of Nights. 
wee The confiscation of . be re-esta- 
8 > 
116. Slavery cannot exist on any French territory. 
117. In no case can the be submitted to 


press censorsh 
118, All political offences are to be exclusively tried by jury. 
119. All citizens have a t to print and cause to be 
due ot paid to guarantees due to public 

vate ts. 
92% Te appreciation of offences committed by means of the 
2 , or by any other meaus of publicity, belongs exclusively to 


0. ‘The jury alone shall decide on the amount of damages 
claimed for offiences of the press. 
122. Each citizen professes freely his religion, and receives 
from the State for the exercise of peculiar tenets, an equal 


123. The ministers of public worship acknow by the 
law have alone a right to receive a salary from the 

124. The liberty of public instruction is exercised under the 
gescentes the laws, under the superintendence of the 
tate. This su tendence shall extend to all establishments 


of education, without any exception. 
125. The domicile of each des is an inviolable asylum. It 
is not allowed to any one to enter there, except g to the 


forms and in the cases determined by the law. 


197. All property, of description, is in = 
190. All Haze ane cotabliched for common utility. Each is to 
contribute according to his fortune 


= 3 7 work tous instruction, 
er man; 

een to each man’s position; establishments of 

ance and t; the establishment of great works 


the public debt. 
of Honour is —— — The statutes shall 
be revised, iu accordance with democratic and re- 
bli 


publican p 0 
135. The ter of Algeria, and of the colonies, is declared 
French 2— A shall be governed by particular 

suited to each. 


By the 13th chapter, which has reference to 
attributes of the executive er, there is, 
the President, who is to elected by uni 
suffrage; a Vice-President, who will be 
on the presentation of the President of the Republic 
by the National Assembly, and who, by righ 

ce, will be President of the Council „ 
the President is to be elected for four years 
President will nominate all the members, and 


gene 
of President, but that proposi ° 
The Assembly is to be re-elected cone Sone gens. 
It is not supposed that the public upon the 
draft will commence before the end of the month. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 
The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia and a 


Prince of Sweden have arrived at Copenhagen, and 
encou the Danes with hopes of imm and 
practical aid. Large funds have been voted in the 


Swedish Chambers for the explicit aid of the Danes, 
and sixteen thousand Swedish troops have been 
assembled in Scania, under orders of 1 — 
tion for transport to Jutland. The of 
Wednesday, speaking as with special knowledge, 
stated that both Russia and Sweden explicitly 
notified to Prussia that the stay of German troops 
in Jutland would lead to a declaration of — 
alluding also to the assembly on the 2 

in Poland of 230,000 troops in marching order, as 

hreat. 

st oy Altona, to the 13th instant, state 
that the King of Denmark has been to Malmoe, 


d, with the Swedish King, reviewed 16,000 troops 
there ; that 4,000 Swedes have in Fünen, 


Li 


She Mancontornust. 


[June 21. 


n appears that at the Conference which took 
plece at Malmd between the Kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
and the British Minister at hagen, nothing 
definitely could be arranged with regard to any 
truee, the Russian demands, on behalf of Denmark, 

that both the Duchies should be cleared of 
all before any negotiations were 


to, that, in the event of Denmark 
oy to give up Schleswig, or any part of it, 
Sweden 
Kmperor 


been guaranteed by England, France, 
„ and Russia, to that power, the Russian 
would make a similar claim (with respect 
te a formal breach of treaty) to the possession of 
the Duchy of Holstein, which had been given up to 

. the Danish monarchy by the Emperor 


It was further stated that a marriage was on the 
tapis between the daughter of the King of Sweden 
and the Grand Duke Constantine, which was as 
good as settled. Such an alliance would of course 
— geen | strengthen the union of these two 
powers, beeome ultimately of some importance 
to the balance of power of the north. 

~ The Swedes in general are opposed to any such 

alliance with Russia. 

A postscript, dated eleven o'clock at night, men- 

tions a rumour that the Danes had abandoned their 

position at Duppel, and retired to Alsen. 
AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian papers publish an address of the 
Emperor to inhabitanta of Lower Austria. 
After adverting to the reception he met with in 
Tyrol, he says that the loyalty and love of his other 

rovinces, too, have been tested on this occasion. 

‘he gratitude of the 7 2 ſor the free institutions 
grentes to them hes fully convinced him of their 

igh value, and he promises steadfastly to adhere to 
them. But to develop these institutions, and to 
put them into general practice, it is n he 
Bays, that a Constituent Assembly should meet at 
Vienna, where he himself intends to open the pro- 
ceedings. The address is dated Ianspruck, 6th of 
June, and countersigned by the Ministers Wessen- 
berg and Doblhoff, 

InsurnRecTiOnN ix Pracus.—Letters from sveges 
state that an insurrection broke out on the 12th 
instant, in consequence of Prince Windischgrätz 
refusing to give cannon and ammunition to the 
atudents. The Czechish population sided with the 
latter. The mob marched upon the hotel of the 
Prince, The artillery was put in action, and suc- 
ceeded in forcing the people back, and, about ten at 
night the troops gained the day. Crowds of peasants 
arrived in the town to assist theinsurgents. At five 
o'clock the next morning the fighting ig said to have 
re-comm The insurrection in Prague is said to 
have been communicated throughout the whole 
— | means of alarm fires, and on the second 
evening all the mountains were illuminated. 

PRUSSIA. 

Berlin has been the scene of fresh disturbances ; 
have been erected in the streets, and 
blood has been shed. Ou the 14th great measures 
had been taken ta protect the Assem The iron 
railings were — * by the people, who then 
rushed to the Arsenal, and insisted on the National 
Guards daing duty there, instead of the military. The 
National Guards and the troops fired on the people. 
Three men have been killed and several wounded. 
Barricades were being raised, and great fears were 
entertained for the night. In the Chamber, as well 
as out of doors, the power of the Government is 
gone: political and social disorder are deepening 
every day, and with them, distress. The smaller 
traders, who have to pay rent and taxes as usual, 
with a — — r are sinking 
gradually into pa m, and sturdy mendicancy is 

turning to theft. 7 n ’ 

THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT. 

Faanxvort, June 14.—There was something 

— even to an Englishman, in the unanimity 

wn this morning on the naval question. A bill 
had been proposed by the Naval Committee by 
which the Diet (being the only central board as yet 
constitutionally existing for Germany) was autho- 
rized to raise in the usual manner, by contribution 
among the different governments, the sum of 
6,000,000 Prussian dollars (£900,000) as the first 
outlay towards the creation of a German fleet. The 
Assembly, without entering into the estimates which 
had been placed before them—embracing a few 
frigates, corvettes, schooners, steamers, and 200 
gun-boats for the coast—voted this sum after a short 
and interesting discussion, with this sole addition, 
that the application of the sum should be left to the 
discretion of the Provisional Executive to be created 
within a short time. I counted only three or four 
members who remained seated. 


ITALY. 

According to letters from the head-quarters of 
Charles Albert, the position of Rivoli, abandoned by 
the Austrians on the night of the 9th, was taken 

of by the Piedmontese on the morning of 
the 10th, It waa likewise announced that Radetsky 
had marched from Verona to Vicenza with 20,000 
men, leaving only 6,000 men in the former place, 
and it was expected that the Sardinian army would 
at once that fortress. King Charles Albert 
signed, on the evening of the 10th, at Garda, the 
with M. Casati, and two other members of the 
ravisional Government of Milan, for the annexa- 
tion of Lombardy to the kingdom of Sardinia. ‘The 
Provisional Government is to cease its functions, and 
a kind of regeney, composed of Piedmontese and 
Milanese, of which N. Casati ia to be the president, 
will, for the present, be established at Milan. 


wat a great Russian fleet | 
n and Bidsee. 


Vicenza and Treviso have been taken by the Aus- 
trians. The attack on Vicenza was made in three 
divisions by Radetsky, sustained by a numerous ar- 
tillery. General Durando marched out with the 
garrison with all the honours of war, after having, 
as well as his troops, entered into an engagement not 
to serve, for three months, in the present war. The 
Austrians now menace Padua. 

The King Charles Albert, after having established 
his head-quarters at Valeggio, was preparing to 
march on the 13th on Verona. 

One thousand Sicilians have already entered 
Calabria, the vanguard of an army of 6,000 men. 
Patenza, Cosenza, and Teramo, have constituted Pro- 
visional Governments, thus virtually deposing King 
Ferdinand. 

RUSSIA. 


Private letters from St. Petersburgh are said to have 
been received on the Continent, which represent 
some dissension amongst the family of the Emperor 
on a matter of great importance to a certain class of 
his subjects. It is stated that the Emperor had com- 
municated privately to his Minister a proposition for 
the immediate emancipation of the serfs, in order 
that they may enjoy the same politica! position as 
the pesantry of Poland and on the Baltic. One of 
the younger branches of the Imperial family, it is 
stated, warmly supported the measure; but it was 
as strongly opposed by the Crown Prince and the 
Grand Duke Michael, as well as by a great number 
of the members of the Cabinet. rders were, 
however, it is said, forwarded ta the civil and military 
governors of the provinces, with directions to 
ascertain the feeling of the petty boyards in the 
interior. 

From the Polish frontier there are accounts of 
the gathering of an immense body of Russian troops, 
in three corps d'armée, destined, it is said, for Poland; 
some statements send them ultimately to Prussian 
Posen, while others prediat a Russian advance on 
Vienna and Berlin, and an utter annihilation of all 
revolutionary schemes. The disposition of the troops 
and the names of the commanders ate given. The 
centre is under the orders of the Emperor himself, 
and is marching towards Vienna; the right wing, 
under Orlow, is destined to Berlin; the left under 
Paskiewicz, ig to take possession of Cracow and the 
borders of Silesia. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Tue Frenou Government and Taurti.—The fol- 
lowing announcement appeared in a respectable Paris 
weekly paper of Saturday last, La Semaine—* The 
Government has decided that the Marquesas Islands 
shall be abandoned by France: orders to that effect 
have been sent to M. Lavaud, successor to Admiral 
Bruat, It appears that Tahiti—that conquest so 
disastrous for our finances and our national honour 
—will also be abandoned. It is intended to main- 
tain in the capital of the Society Islands a factory 
and a station, where there shall be a number of 
ships sufficient to protect our whale-fishery. This 
is just what ought to have been done from the first 
at Tahiti. We end where we ought to have begun.“ 


Manvuracturina py Stays-LAnoun IN THE 
Unitsep Srarzs.— The South is making rapid strides 
in manufacturing by slave-labour, Several new 
mills are soon to go into operation there, and others 
have just started. This is a very momentous fea- 
ture in the progress of this country, and is of vast 
importance to the manufacturerg of the north and 
eastern states, as well as to those of Great Britain. 
It is no idle tale got up to frighten folks with, but a 
substantial reality, which will ere long awaken the 
tariff-loving slumbers of American manufacturers 
and show them the mean folly of winking at an 
supporting slavery and the protective system. It 
costs 14 cents per pound to bring cotton from Mobile 
to Boston, and more to take manufactured goods 
back; add to this forty per cent. saving in substitut- 
ing slave-labour for free, and we shall find that cot- 
ton goods, and mixtures of cotton and woollen, will 
be made in the South thirty per cent. cheaper than 
at Lowell or Lawrence. In proof of this position, 
the Government has just now contracted with the 
Milledgeville factory, in Georgia, for a large supply 
of Osnaburgs for the use of the army, not as a fa- 
vour, but after a close examination of prices and 
qualities, as compared with similar goods manufat- 
tured in the middle and eastern states. I wish to 
impress this matter upon the serious attention of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire manufacturers, and to 
urge them to support Dr. Lang and others in culti- 
vating raw cottons immediately in the British colo- 
nies.—American Correspondent of the Economist. 


Enouish Nun 1 Parts, — Last week Miss 
Georgiana Hay, youngest daughter of Lord James 
Hay, of South-park, Aberdeenshire, took the veil at 
Paris, in the convent of the Assumption, Rue 
Chaillot, Champs Elysées. The young novice, who 
is tall in stature, and bears a strong family resem- 
blauce to her cousin, the Marchioness of Douro, pro- 
ceeded to the gates of the convent in bridal attire, 
and demanded admittance. Having been received 
by the superior and the nuns of the order (the latter 
bearing lighted tapers), she advanced through their 
ranks to the cross-bearer, and knelt down. After a 
pause spent in prayer, the community preceded her 
at a solemn pace into the chapel, chanting hymns. 
Each nun repaired to her stall, and the novice occu- 
pied a seat prepared for her at the foot of the altar, 
when the usual ceremony took place. She retired 
to the parlour of the convent in the simple habit of 
a nun, crowned with a wreath of white flowers, and 
received visits of congratulation. Amongst those 
piesent on the interesting occasion were the Duchess 
of Montmorency, the Ducs de Fitzjames and Tally- 
rand, together with several dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church and members of the National 
Assembly, 


: FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


(From our Paris Correspondent.) 
Paris, June 17, 1848. 

The English journalists, who have descanted on the 
last revolution in this country, and have been fain to 
represent it as a fortuitous outburst that will be shart- 
lived and evanescent, have kept out of view a material 
fact that goes in a great measure to explain it—namely, 
the democratical state of opinions and manners in 
France, which grew out of the Revolution of 1789. This 
peculiarity, which distinguishes the Freach from the 
English people, however little it has been remarked 
amongst us, has not escaped the attention of French 
writers, as I now propose to show by a few citations from 
their works :— 

„% Whatever revolutions (says G. Beaumont, in hig 
work on Ireland,) may take place in 4 country, society 
remains nearly the same, if, when the political institu- 
tions are changed, the civil laws are not also modified. 
Look at the two great revolutians, which N the 
last two centuries have shaken the world; that of 1649 
in England, and 1789 in France. In beth countries the 
popular tempest raged with the like violence the tame 
enthusiasm on the 2 of the Reformer e same 
levelling N abroad — everything was broken in pieces 
and trampled under foat ; here, ad there, men demalis 
the eniating world to find materiala for copetructing a 
new—an ideal world, in which justice, re and 
truth would reign supreme; and both countries fell * 
nearly the same errors, the one with ite philo , the 
other with its religion; they seemed mutually te copy 
each other in their eccentricities, illusions, apd suffer- 
ings; each offered its holocaust of royal blaod—each 
had its anarchy and ita despotism—the one its N 22 
the other its Cromwell—and each fell back on the past 
—the one returned to its Stuarts, the other to 1 
Bourbons. The parallel would be complete betwixt the 
two epochs and people, if it was pot that in France there 
was more glory, and in England less blood 

“Scarcely, however, had Charles II. mounted the 
throne than Hasch society, for an instant thrown out 
of its channel, fell back into it, and no veatige of the 
revolution wasseen. Twelve 1 of reforms, violence, 
and coups d'etat, had passed e a storm, of which a 
day of calm weather is sufficient to the traces. In 
France, on the contrary, in spite of the political forms 
which the old society seeks to revive, another people is 
2 to our view; it at ay pat, wader what — 
these farms , republic, empire, or monarchy— 
monarchical Funes of 1789 became democratical, and 
will never cease to be otherwise. 

How is it that this difference was so great when the 
causes appear to be alike? It ie because in England, 
when the rage of political subversion was at ite height, 
the Reformers did not touch the civil ＋ ; they struck 
down royalty, and left intact the law o primog iture ; 
whilst in France a change was effected at one and the 
same time, both in the civil and political order of 
things. The laws which abolished the feudal servitudes 
of land, those which gubstituted in suceessions equality for 
* e, had all been decreen even prior to the republic. 
chew — * 23 485 heart of society-- 

u all that most un ea am & people 
namely, in the soil, and domestic relations. Frere: 
public passed away, the civil laws remained.” | 

General Arthur Condoreet O'Connor, who has lived in 
France for nearly fifty years (and who will ghortly 
publigh in England a systematic work on the subject 
now treated of), observes in one published here iu 
1831 :— 

„The Constituent Assembly of France in 1791 per- 
ceived that the great error of the founders of the Kaglish 
Government of 1688 was in preserving the feudal and 
unnatural law of primogeniture, N with 
equality, and consequently with liberty. The Cogsti- 
tuent, on the other hand, founded French liberty on the 
just and paternal law of an equal division of the land 
amongst ail the members ofa family. This is what con- 
stitutes the immense distinction ween the narrow 
conceptions of the men of 1688, and the profound views 
of the legislators of 1789. The former, in preserving 
the prineiple of owe wep preserves with it the abuses 
and corruptions which it engenders; the latter fixed the 
liberties of France upon a basis as broad as the comnts 
itself. So long as this law shall exist among them, 
defy the English to operate on their representation an 
refurm that will be effectual against extravagance and 
corruption. See, on the other hand, what guarantees 
for order and liberty result from the principle adopted by 
the Constituent. Its action maintains and incessantly 
extends equality by the division of property: the inde- 
pendence of the people is inereased with the easiness of 
their condition; the blessings of education are extended 
to millions of individuals formerly plunged in the deep- 
est ignorance, and bent under the yoke of the darkest 
superstition.” 

The democratizing effect of the revolution of 1789 is 
thus appreciated by M. Mignet, in his Bulogy on 
Merlin of Douai,” the framer of the Law of Succession 
in the Constituent Assembly :— 


“Of all the extraordinary changes that have taken 
place in our time, the most extensive and complete is 
doubtless that which renewed in France the constitution 
of civil society. ‘The revolution consummated the work 
begun eighteen hundred years ago by religion, and ren- 
dered equal before the law the men whom Christianity 
had rendered equal before God. To efface from the soil 
all traces of the ancient inequalities—to abolish in fami- 
lies the privileges founded on the priority of birth, and 
the superiority of sex—to recognise the same rights in 
those who sprung from the same stock, ought tv be the 
objects of the same affection—to suppresa in the state 
the differences of classes, aud to submit the entire of a 
great nation to a just and uniform rule, not only to pro- 
claim this mighty equality, but to organize it, to divide 
property, extend well-being, honour labour, and to assign 
to the rights of each no other limits than the rights of all 
—this is what has resulted from that revolution which 
has placed society in France at the head of all the socie- 
ties in Europe, and has rendered it the most happy a4 
well as the most advanced among them.” 


M. Tocqueville, in his able work on ‘tDemgovacy in 


Che Wonconfermist. 
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1849.1 1 
rica,” observes, that it was the Law of Succession 
gave to equality its final consummation ” in that 
country, and he develops his opinion in a very instruc- 
tive chapter, but too long to be quoted. 
To & work alluded to in my last, M. Regnault thus ex- 
himself on the subject on hand : — 

„In France, let a nobleman take a pride in his tra- 
ditions, or a rich man plume himself on his weaith, we 
let him enjoy his conceit, and pay no attention to him : 
in and, the public justifies him by associating itself 
to hig worship, and the lowly sanction by their homage 
the pride of the great. Thus, what essentially consti- 
tutés aristocratic manners is not so much the existence 
of a certain privileged class, as the acquiescence of the 
masses in the pretension of the other. Aristocracy is 
madé up of the master who commands, and of the valet 
who obeys; it is a divinity that has no isolated existence, 
and which only lives by the breath of its worshippers. 

at matters it to us that the Faubourg St. Germain 

Neves in its 2 | app it remains single in 
that belief? In England superiority of the nobility 
is borated by the inferior orders who accept it—the 
servility of the one serving as a compliment to the vanity 
of the other. ‘Thus o sed, the aristoc 


us racy form a 
vast net, which embraces in its folds all the inhabitants 
of the British islands, of whatever e rank, or opinion 
they may be. Aristocracy is in the heart of the merchant 
as of the lord —of the operative as of the gentleman —of 
the ar ag of the landowner. It lolle in a chariot, 
and walks forth in rage—it vaunts itself in Parliament, 
afid gets drunk in the alehouse—it flaunts in the lofty 
regiens of power, and flounders in the dirt of the 
kenpels.“ 

These quotations, to which a host of others of the 
same import might easily be added, speak for themselves, 
and require no comment. In a future article I ma 
show that the te institutions of France, whic 
equally with its present law of succession grew out of 
the first revolution—such as the National Guard, the 
army, the ecolesiastical, educational, and judiciary 
establishments, were all of a democratic character, and 
consequently antagonistic to monarchy. 


Groperti, THE Jratian Patriot.—The career of 
Gioberti is very rematkable. Six or seven years ago 
he was deprived of his professor’s chair at Turin, b 
the influence of the Jesuits, who found fault wi 


the boldness and 2 of his metaphysical 
theories, tho in the m they were those of 
Rosmini, the foremost philosopher of modern Italy. 


Deprived of his income and debarred from profes- 
sional advancement, did he suceumb and shrink into 
h obscurity? Not he. Cette tete est une 
were the words of Mirabeau, and Gioberti 

felt within him powers and capabilities which con- 
vinced him that, single-handed, he was more than a 
match for an sgeregate of mediocrities arrayed 
against him, left Turin to the uncontrolled 
guidance of the fathers, and sought out a free rest- 
ing-place, exclaiming, in the words of Tully, Abibo, 
et ubi invenero liberum civitatem in ed conquiescam. 
He fixed his abode at Brussels, sat down to his desk, 
and shook all Italy with his pen. His first volumes, 
2 at Brussels, treated of the pre-eminence and 
claims of Italy in all the walks of science, art, war, 
and industry (del primato, &c.); these had an 
enormous circulation in the peninsula, though pro- 
bited by the same influence which ousted him out 
his chair. But though some dragons can keep 
watch and debar access to chairs and pulpits, the 
printing-press is not to be withheld from the 
suitors iP of intellect; and having touched a chard 
which vibrated through every Italian heart, Gioberti 
followed out his inductions by a powerful appeal 
to his fellow-countrymen to drive out the Germans 
and repossess their own land, freed from the 
footsteps of the Vandal. Here the Jesuits were 
der at work in NN and s his 
„He followed up the blow by a direct attack 

on themselves as obstaclea to improvement, and as 
so many agents of Austria. This volume is entitled 
* and raised a porters hurricane in the 


pontnsdle, Father Curci, a Neapolitan Jesuit, pub- 
shed a volume in reply, which is well written, and 
1 but it fell unnoticed, It only served as 
34 to the original 


é work, inasmuch as the walls of 
odena, Turin, and Naples, were ende with the 

* Risposta a Gioberti, when nobody was allowed b 

the censorship to read the book i 


considerable ot of his writings was to 
pre é taly for the death of ( Gregory, 
which he foresaw would necessarily be the signal for 
an outbreak. Pius IX., in fact, saved the country 
from a sanguinary convulsion, In the system pro- 
pounded by Gioberti, from his firet work till his 

dt, a | was called on to form g@ grand federative 
union, with the Popeas chairman. This idea caught 
the religious as well as the political mind of the 
people, and was the watchword of all subsequent 
movements. He was the aposile of the new creed, 
and he has lived to see his theories reduced 


tice. He has, with the nib of hi — dome 
u . 
lished the Jenulta frum the face of fhe dad tand 


truth compels me to add that, however sensible and 
judicious was his first work against them ( : 
mend), hia late book (Gesuita Moderno)—the effu- 
sion of anger und passion, rather than of reason and 
Pike but a tissue of absurd exaggerations. 
ey Veep — is aon the — 1＋ 1323 of 

of Peers at Turin, and is sere- 
naded by the Romans; for the ye 


last three evenings 
he has been to come forth on | A ee 
and address an enthusiastic crowd, who hang on 


2 word, and believe him inspired. He con- 
stantly deprecates Republicanism, and exhorts the 
Romans to confide in the Pontiff and rally round his 
venerable throne. In this he has been most success- 
ful, and has created 
Pio N no, whose 

ioberti eq 


m of the ‘Daily 


rity required no less an aid 
bring to the tescue,—-Corre- 
News, 


uite a reaction in favour of 


Tun Wan Press.—Dvatin, June 17.—The tone of 
the war press to-day keeps pace with the progress of 
the movement, which, it would be idle to eny. is, 
by the rapid organization of the treason clubs, 
becoming daily more formidable. The Nation is 
rampant with Joy at the spread, silent but rapid, of 
these engines of mischief; and, indeed, its columns 
afford a sufficient apology for the indulgence of a 
fresh out burst of that open and advised“ abuse of 
the liberty of the press which has consigned Mr. 
John Mitchel to a felon’s doom. In Dublin alone 
there are now, it appears, no Jess than forty clubs, 
each com of 300 members, making in the aggre- 
gate 12, men, accustomed to assemble at least 
once a- week for the avowed purpose of being trained 
and disciplined to the use of arms. The country also 
is to be immediately organized ; and, with this object 
in view, emissaries embracing the leaders of the 
Confederation and two or three of the “ fightin 
men of the Old Ireland section, are to be despatche 
to-morrow to all the rural districts to hold meetings 
to promote the formation of clubs in all the towns and 

ages in the metropolitan county,— Times. 

The Tribune, too, has become warlike, and urges 
the establishment of a commissariat, the collection of 
an ample stock of gunpowder, pikes, &c. 

The Nation, the organ of the Confederates, has 


plucked up co e, and exhibits the old spirit in its 
publication of Saturday. ‘The following is an 
example :— 


The task we have undertaken is not to take up Mr, 
Mitchel’s work (which indeed he left nearly as good as 
done), but to do our own—that is say, to labour without 
pause till we see Ireland organized and battalioned into 
clubs to promote and complete the armament of the 

ple—and finally to assist in assembling the council of 
$00 in the name and on behalf of 300,000 armed Re- 
pealers—which, please Heaven, we shall see done before 
the corn is thresbed. And for these purposes we mean to 
write whatsoever may be necessary, be it felony or other- 
wise; but above all things to make sure that thelwork is 
actually done. 

From this and other specimens, it would appear, 
that treason is now nearly as rife as before the 
ree the Felony Act, or the conviction of John 

itchel. 


The Irish Felon is to appear on Saturday next, 


Irishman. 


Tue Union Treaty.—So far as can be gathered 
from the tone of the provincial papers, the Repeal 
press is all but unanimous in its approval of the pro- 

coalition of the rival forces, and consequently 
t may be inferred that public feeling ‘is opposed to 
the projected one trial more’’ of Coneiliation- hall 
—the threatened tears of Mr. John O'Connell not- 
withstanding. The bishops having, through Dr, 
Cantwell, already pronounced in favour.of the 
„union,“ the parish priests will soon follow as a 
matter of course. 


Fatuer Kenyon has been reinstated in the adminis- 
tration of Templederry, on writing to Dr. Kennedy 
his acknowledgment that his public speaking, as 
reported in the papers, was at variance with sound 
morality, and with his real sentiments. 


Mr, Surru O’Brien has re-appeared on the 
political stage. 


question of the union of Young and Old Ireland. 


A Usgervot Epvcationat Institution has lately 
been founded in Galway, for the training of young 


children in the manufacture of nets and the prepara- 


tion of fish. The Educational Board have contributed 


The Nation of Saturday contains a 
warlike migsive from that gentleman on the mooted 


and is to follow the same course as the United: 


300 17 and various other sums, amounting to 
£4 


have been supplied by the benevolent. 


Testimonitat ro Joun Baiourt, Ese., M.P.—This 
tribute of respect is now ready to be presented. It 


consists of a lib 

view at the Public 
the 16th, 17th, and 19th 
friends 


and bookcase, which sre on 
all, Ballie-street, Rochdale, on 

inst., to the subscribers and 
„ The bookcase is of oak, and has been 
made at Chester. On the doors are beautifully 


carved the initials of Cobden, Villiers, and Bright, 
as 


besides many devices upon various subjects, su 
ships laden with grain, embleins of plenty, &c., 


Massacre or Taree Missionanies.—The Sydney | Ek, from Liskeard and one es 
papers of the 3let of January, received ee ek LAG ened ty an individes ö a 
mail, announce the murder of three English mis | stated to represent the feelings 57 00,008 artisans and o 
sionaries at the island of St. Christoral, by the | the metropolis, and which the noble lord said he felt 
natives, in the month of September last. The bodies | © Present. as it was most respectfully 2. 


savages. The English attendants on them con- 


trived to effect their escape, and had reached New 
Anonyme,“ which vessel 


Granada in the shi 
brought the news to Sydney. 


read with regret the account of the accidental de- 


erected 


ion in difficulties of a serious and pressin 


af this unfortunate disaster affords a fitting opportu- 


worship, the importance of 


dents of alike character. e expense of insur- 


Tas Desrrvcrion or Parx Cuarzet, CampEn 
Town.—In common with us our readers will have 


struction by fire of this handsome and recently- 
place of public worship. The sad event 
has unhappily involved the esteemed pastor and his 


were afterwards cut up and devoured by the 


nature, from which, we are sure, the Christian public 
will render prompt and speedy aid in relievin 

them. The circumstances of the case will be found 
detailed in our advertising columns. The occurrence 


nity to impress upon the trustees of places of public 
3 against acci- 


ance is now so trifling as to render inexcusable 
any neglect or falee 28 9 would N 
sonecessary a precaution being taken against suc 

1—8 ' 5 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, June 21, Two olan. 
PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

The presentation of petitions in favour of Mr. 
Hume’s motion occupied upwards of an hour last 
night. We subjoin a statement of the places fram 
which they were received :— 


Petitions in favour of Mr. Hume’s motion for iamen 
reform 21 by Mr. J. WILLIAMS, 11 — | 


signed b seven 
Merlonethshire, Cheshire. and 


m various 

, lebane armen 
Pancras, and |3 other please M 
from Newark; Mr. C. LUSHINGTON, 
Reform Society, and various 


; Mr. M. SUTTON, 
on the Westminster 


family petitions from and other 
titions f reform societies in and ; 
2 Sad gel. THOMPOON I ur petitions thang 
f Preston, and petitions from Sunderland, 


Wrexham, &e.; Mr. MUN from Bir- 


heleea (2), ick, 
mi signed by 1 ; Mr. COCK 
Southampton, signed by 15,000 perrons, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
and other places; Sir E. N. BUXTON, from 8 in 
Essex; Mr, K. TYNTE, from E, 


numerous from Middlesex; Mr. 
6 ; Mr. 8. ADAIR, from 

N, from London; Me. CLAY, 
N, from Ashton-under-Lyne, and other 


the res Earl 
alkir M 


. 


&. Anne, 


Westminster, and from several in the cou ; ar G. 
STRICKLAND, from agricultur in the West 1 
FITZROY, from Lewes; Sir W. MOLES WORT R, from 

and Launceston ; Dr. BOWRIN laces in the 


WRIGHTSON, from 
Wokingham ; 
various 


d residences were 

; Sir J. HANMER, from 
G. CLERK, from Dover; an Hon. M 
places; Lord MELGUND from Greenock 
places Mr. T. EGERTON, from Chester 
SALAGED, Soe Porhes ; Mr. HEAT 
ton; Mr. HUTT, from Gateshead; Mr. 
Mr. BLEWITT, from M 


3. MARTIN 
Tewkesbury : 


NER, from York (with 5,000 sign M 1 u. D, 

„ from York ( ’ 5 ; Mr. 

from North Lancashire (8 7 Ii. J. WOOD. frou 
RKELEY, from the of 750 


Tiver- 
M1 


beth; Mr. ELLIOT, from 

from or ells and other : Mr. 

et, Som Salford; Lord NUGENT, from in Bucking- 
shire; Mr. MOWATT, from F and from P 

nooch; Mr. AGLIONBY, from Cockermouth, Workington, 


mm, 
ia 
i 


Maryport, and other places in W 

— of the six paints ; Mr. E. EL F. 828 
Mr. HENLEY, from a — in Oxfordshire; Mr. 
from the inhabitants of Watford, Frome (213 el 
electors), Frome Selwood 


"oven 


BDEN 
438 none 
(328), 


Chesham (Buckingham), ‘shemale 94 to, © class, 
1 erland, by electors, Polton „ 
160}, reat Torrington (Deven), W : 
babe 1 Bur wash N yO BA ects 
etherbury set], Merthyr Tydfil, Barnley-in-the- 
Bat Lock, 5 3 itto ee ditto — 
Salford, itto at Stourport, Sheffield 123) ( Man- 
chester), E ders, An J. : er- 


smith, by the chairman on 


dover 
behalf of a public 
pene 7 128 Ann an in the 
rothers wes 
of a Bria water be Prtricrott, near 
Balfron, Stirlingshire, 58 from Gtaleybridge co 
$f ths ens trys Me. EEARSOM, trom Mary" 
v country; Mr. , 
d several other parishes in the borough of Lambeth 
AKLEY, a great ee of petitions | 
rey ; Mr. HEADLA ewcastle-on- 
* 
fordshire ; 
uof 


J. B. SMITH, 
Fife 


Detaies er VANE (6 2 den Mie 
also one — praying ity 


ual 
OF THE EXCHEQUER, from 


from Wolv 
PECHEL 


by ne Mazer of * ae „ on behalf of 
meeting, n ˖ representation might 
g, praying epi at called “the 


on the a of the —＋ 
Charter; Mr. M*GREGOR, from 2 Mr. 


— out of oe 
attributed 8 the competi 


to, the ‘neglect of the 
tof labour, the 


which to be elected by the 
AN 
member o et, the substitution of a grad ropert 
tax for all other taxes, an issue a e — 1 
credit and wealth of the nation, that each trade should appoint 
 & committee to decide aa to what should be G sidered a fair 
day's work Ir the amount of remuneration, and, 

g for 

repeal of 


finally, pray e ado of the principles of the people's 
charter, the of the legislative between England and 
Ireland [a h), and for the tment of a commission to 
investigate the statements io tition. Th 
signed on behalf of the delegates of the metropol 
the secretary (Mr. Edwards) and others, whom he ( 
had seen, for whose respectability and intelligence he cou 
answer.—By Sir W. CLAY, from workmen of the Tower 
| Hamlets, praying for reform, and, in addition, for the eatablish- 
ment of a system of universal education.—Mr. F. O°CONNOR, 
& petition, signed by 3,000 persons; Mr. BRIGHT, from Man- 
cheater, signed by Sat from special 


(who thought there would be less occasivn fc 
to keep the peace, if all the people were satisfied with 


verument); from employers workmen in the co of 
ofS ) from various of 
| the by, 90d wpe in K eople’s Charter or Mr. Hume's 
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motion.— Mr. “CROPE, from Stroud, on his return from Bed- 
ford.—Mr. M. GIBSON, 200 petitions from Manchester and its 
vicinity ; from Yarmouth, signed by 1,500 persons; Mr. HUME, 
211 petitions, as follows, with upwards of 20,000 signatures, al! 
enuine, showing the residences and occupations attached, and 
neluding the signatures of several magistrates and mayors who 
sided on the occasions :—Boston, 1,532; Cheltenham, 1,939; 
dwich and Deal (2), 1,093; City of Carlisle, 2,340; Luton, 
377; Northwich, 798 ; age, 377; Leamington Priors, 151; 
Paisley, 1,888; 872; Edgware-road, London, 38; Olney, 
74; Tavistock, 412; Wigston Magna, Leicester, 138 ; Cirencester, 
emi; el 156; Tutbury, - Cranbrook, 127; Faversham, 
154 ; Whitehaven, 533 ; Glasgow, 384; Carnarvon, 171; Waltham 
Abbey, 69; Perth, 93; Hawick, Roxburghshire, 50; Blaby 
Leicester, 69; The Hoods of Kurriemuir, 84; Alton, 87; Coalbrook. 
Salop, 222; &. Ives, Huntingdon, 110; Coleford, Gloucester, 224, 


Rose, 258; U „ Rutland, 57; Othery, Somerset, 4; 
Oakham, Rutland, 46; Lancashire (2), 104 ; Little Bolin, Derby- 
shire (3), 64; Over, Cambridge ; Sheffield, 63; gt 
138 ; y, Sh hire, 81; Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 108; 
Lanarkshire, 21 Lin- 


„ 219; Lewes, 215; Ayr, 39; Sutton Bri a, 
coln, 41; Andover, 70; Buntingford, 60; Ticehurst, 34; Man- 
chester, 14; Well , Somerset, 16; Watford, 20; Shrews- 
bury (5), 133 ; Tunbridge Welle (4), 74; Bridport (22), 22; Maid- 
stone (7), 322; Abin (5), Bristol ath (6), 6; 
Thorn 7 Yorkshire (8), 187; 4 — (5), 7; Wolverham 
ton [3),5; Stoke-u Trent, 20; enny, Stirlingshire [2), 33; 
Stratford, 11; Tunbridge Wells, 20; Berwick, 23; Whitehaven 
(3), 22; Hammersmith [4], 88; Merthyr Tydvil [e, 40; Wor- 
cester, 1; Camberwell (2), 2; Deptford, 1; Wootton Bassett 
920 5; Glasgow, I: Stafford, 1; Leicester, 1; London [57], 

: Spalding, 126; total signatures, 19,156.—(This list of 
petitions is ly imperfect, from the circumstance of 
their being in numerous instances presented en masse, and 
from the impossibility of hearing correctly in all cases the 
places (when named) from whence they proceeded, or their 
numbers. } 


Mr. Hume rose, at half-past six o'clock, to sub- 
mit to the House the motion of which he had given 
notice, and which was couched in the following 
terms :— 


That this House, as at present constituted, does not fairly 
represent the population, the property, or the industry of the 
country, whence has arisen great and increasing discontent in 
the minds of a large portion of the people; and it is therefore 
expedient, with a view to amend national representation, that 
the elective franchise shall be so extended as to include house- 
holders; that votes shall be taken by ballot; that the duration 
of Parliaments shall not exceed three ; and that the 


— of members to population shall be made more 
equ 


In so doing, the hon. gentleman expressed his con- 
viction that the number of petitions which had been 
presented on that, and on the previous evening, 
conclusively showed, notwithstanding the unfortu- 
nate declaration of Lord John Russell about a month 
ago, that some interest was taken throughout the 
country at large on the subject of further Parlia- 
mentary reform. He could state, with perfect sin- 
cerity, that no arrangement had been made by those 
with whom he acted for getting up such petitions, 
nor had any organization been resorted to for such a 
purpose; and he trusted that the House would ‘agree 
with him, that the noble lord's statement had been 
completely answered by the petitions presented 
to it. It was not to create unnecessary disturb- 
ance or agitation that he had consented to bring 


forward the motion which stood upon the paper 
in his name. For many years back the public 
ace had been frequently disturbed by the po- 
tical discontent of large masses—a discontent 
which could not exist without a cause—and which 
it was important as speedily as possible to allay. It 
well became Parliament, in the present state of 
eH to consider whether the complaints in 
which these disturbances had originated were well 
founded. If well founded, it would be unwise and 
impoliticto suffer them to continue. The honour- 
able gentleman then contrasted our condition with 
that of the other states of the continent, attributing 
the tranquillity and — of England for many 
years past to the absence of reliance on the part of 
the Government upon great military establishments. 
But latterly we had been imitating our continental 
neighbours in becoming a military people, from 
which, unless we retraced our steps, he anticipated 
the most deplorable consequences. He had no desire 
to indulge ina wholesale denunciation of the Reform 
Bill. Although not all, it had ensured some of its 
purposes. It had effected one great object in securing 
the eof the kingdom. Hut it should have been 
carried further ; and it was because it had not been 
carried further that he now submitted his motion for 
further reform to the House. The hon. gentleman 
then proceeded to lay down his canons of representa- 
tive Government. Parliament was but the mere 
instrument whereby the country was to be governed. 
By the theory of the constitution, it purported to be 
full and fair representation of the people. By 
the practice of the constitution, it only 
represented a section of the people. It were 
better to have no Parliament at all, than 
to have one which misrepresented the people. 
Again, taxation and representation should go to- 
gether. Every one who was liable to be called upon 
to defend or serve the State, either by devoting a 
ion of hia property or his personal services in its 
half, should be represented in the legislature. 
Parliament would thus stand, as it should stand, 
upon the broadest possible basis. But how stood 
the case? Instead of justice being done to all 
classes, five out of every six of the adult males of 
the kingdom were unrepresented in Parliament. He 
then quoted many weighty authorities to show that 
the extension of the suffrage, for which he con- 
tended, was not a favour, but a right. After which, 
he to demonstrate, by a variety of illus- 
tra the startling and indefensible inequalities 
which characterised the distribution of the repre- 
sentation, drawing several of his proofs, in this 
respect, from Mr. Alexander Mackay's pamphlet on 
the State of the Representation, to which, as con- 
taining an accurate account of the constitution of 
the House, he directed the attention of honourable 


members. What he called upon the House to do 
was, to extend the suffrage and equalize the re- 
presentation. At present the suffrage rested on no 
particular or intelligible basis, there being now no 
less than eighty-five different kinds of suffrage. As 
thus constituted, the suffrage was complicated, dif- 
ficult to be obtained, and only to be preserved at 
great expense, both of time and money. Instead 
of this, it should be simple, uniform, and 
easy to be obtained and defended. He would 
counsel the House to adopt a uniform rule 
of suffrage. He thought that every male person 
of full age, of sound mind, and unconvicted 
of crime, who occupied a house, or a part of a house, 
and was rated to the poor for twelve months, should 
be registered as an elector for twelve months, and 
entitled to vote for that period; and that for the 
purpose of securing the franchise under this rule, 
every lodger should be entitled to claim to be rated 
to the poor. They should abolish all existing quali- 
fications in boroughs, and substitute in their stead 
the principle which he had just enunciated. It 
would admit a large class within the pale of the 
franchise who were now excluded, and whose ad- 
mission, according to his estimate, to the extent of 
two millions of additional voters, would only 
strengthen the institutions of the country by adding 
to the numbers of those attached to law and order. 
The extension of the suffrage was, in his opinion, 
the great point, to which others were subsidiary. 
He then fastified his conjunction of all the four 
points in one resolution. In that resolution the 
committee, in whose behalf he was then speaking, 
had merely embodied the principle, leaving it to the 
country alterwards to say how far they should go. 
He did not seek to effect any violent changes, which 
were always to be deprecated. He would not disturb 
the present distribution of the representation bet ween 
the three kingdoms; nor would he do away with 
the distinction in the House between the town and 
the county. But he would so apportion the repre- 
sentation Seeween the boroughs as to render each 
constituency sufficiently extensive to be indepen- 
dent. There was no difficulty in effecting this. To 
a certain extent it had already been done in Scot- 
land and Wales. If leave were given him to bring 
in a bill, he would have the whole matter cut and 
dry for them in its different provisions. If this 
point was not so important as the extension of the 
suffrage, it was not far from it. But both these 
would be imperfect reforms, unless the voter were 
r dy the ballot. As to triennial parliaments, 

e could only justify them on the score of their 
being more convenient than if they were made 
annual. These were the four points of his resolu- 
tion, to which he would add a filth, the abolition of 
property qualification. He saw no reason why, in 
this respect, there should be one rule for Scotland 
and another for the rest of the country. He con- 
cluded by warning the House against the danger of 
resisting, in the present crisis of the world’s affairs, 
a measure of further parliamentary reform, of which 
reason, policy, and expediency were all in favour, 
and the adoption of which would give security to 
our institutions, many of which were excellent, and 
ought to be preserved. If the Ministers were faith- 
ful councillors to her Majesty, they would at once 
advise her to make concessions to a people who 
would be grateful for them. Let them not delay 
until an exasperated people were driven to seek by 
coercion that which might be denied to reason. The 
honourable gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud 
cheers. 


Dr. Bowrtna seconded the motion. 


Mr. Daummonp was not able to satisfy himself as 
to whether Mr. Hume regarded the elective fran- 
chise as a right or a trust. This was not the first 
time that his attention had been directed to the ex- 
tension of the suffrage and the shortening of the 
duration of Parliaments, he himself having written 
and published a pamphlet on those subjects in 1829. 
In the present state of the world’s affairs they had 
assumed a degree of importance which, in ordinary 
times, they would not possess. They were subjects 
which they would all be called upon to discuss at 
the next elections. It was worth while to consider 
from whom the demands embodied in the resolu- 
tion proceeded. They were in the first place, per- 
sons who, from various causes, were suffering great 
distress, and who were clamorous for something to 
remedy that distress. ‘Those who led this class 
were not themselves the sufferers, but it was the 
mass of suffering endured by those whom they led 
which alone gave importance to their leading. There 
was another class, that of the intellectual ope- 
ratives, who were unrepresented, and who also were 
clamorous for something to better their physical 
condition, which was the great and the only object 
which they had in view. They were mistaken, 
however, in their mode of pursuing it. The other 
class was that of a higher Be tn and more dangerous 
description—the class of intellectual speculators, led 
by, it not chiefly composed of, doctors without 
patients, and lawyers without briefs. These being 
the three classes who were now agitating, the next 
thing to consider was, what it was they were agi- 
tating for. As to the extension of the franchise, he 
saw no hope for it, after passing the Reform Bill, 
but that they should consent to that point. So far 
as they could define property, so far should the right 
be extended. With regard to a shorter duration of 
Parliaments, he thought that they were not thrown 
back sufficiently often upen their constituents. The 
House was too much separated from the people. 
To bring them more together, he thought it neces- 
sary to shorten the duration of Parliament to 
three years or one, he did not care which, both 
having at one time been the practice of the consti- 
tution. They must not give power to those who 
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had no property. To give them power would 
lead to the subversion of property, and the 
ultimate subversion of society. The other two 
points of the honourable gentleman's motion tended 
to give power to those who should not possess it, 
— it was on this account that, assenting to the other 
two, he could not concurinthem. It was a fi 

to suppose that there was any necessary connexion 
between an alteration in the constitution of the 
House and the diminution of taxation. Nor could 
the House have the power of relieving the distresses 
of the people, constitute it how they would. To say 
that it had the power was a delusion palmed off 
upon the people, as it was to teach them that any- 
thing but misery was the lot of the great mass of 
nenbind. 


Lord Joun Rvssett observed that he rose thus 
early in the debate, because the House was entitled 
to an explanation from him of his views with 
regard to the honourable gentleman's motion. But 
first as to the petitions presented to the House, it 
did not appear that, except for the Charter, any 
great number 2 had been presented during 
the early part of the session. With regard to those 
which had since been presented, and to the meetings 
which had been held to support the motion of the 
honourable gentleman, they were attended by two 
remarkable incidents—the first, a studied misrepre- 
sentation of what had fallen from him about a month 
ago; and the other, that, although the meetings were 
called to support the honourable gentleman’s motion, 
they generally ended with a vote in favour of the 
Charter. His declaration had not been against all 
reform :— 


The words I used were—“‘ My belief is, that the 
middle and working classes desire that there should be 
a gradual progress of reform; that this House 
should give its attention to the questions before it, 
and that on peace and wm depend their in- 
terests. [crries of Read on.” f course I do not 
deny that which has been stated over and over again, 
that I expressed my belief that the country, namely, the 
middle and working classes, were not in favour of the 
People’s Charter, or the plan of the hon. member for 
Montrose; but that declaration has been used as if it 
were a declaration against all reform; whereas I went 
on to say, after having excluded the specific measures, 
that the people desired a gradual progress in reform, 
and in using that term I excluded no species of reform, 
neither parliamentary nor fiscal, nor any other kind of 
reform which it might be useful to adopt. But so great 
has been the misunderstanding or misconstruction of 
what I said, that at the Marylebone — the hon. 
member for Montrose moved a resolution, which 
thus— That the Prime Minister, having stated 
opinion that the people require no extensive measures. 
of political and fiscal reform, it is hereby resolved,” and 
soon. The hon. gentleman, having heard what 1 an 
and accurately knowing what I said, really sho 
have taken more pains. When that resolution was 

ut into his hand, he should have said, This 

a resolution contrary to the fact, I know it to 
be so (hear, hear]; it is impossible fur me to move it 
as it stands.“ 

Mr. Hun. I can only say, it is consistent with 
the fact, to my knowledge fe order, order“ J. 

Lord Joun RussglL. — He concurred with Mr. 
Hume that to the Reform Bill was chiefly 
attributable the peace of the country in the 

resent crisis. ut the honourable gentleman 

ad made an admission of the power of the electors, 
under the Reform Bill, to return to Parliament mem- 
bers who a“ fairly represent them, which should 
induce the House to pause ere it listened to a 
proposal for further reform. The honourable gen- 
tleman's plan, as detailed to the House, did not ac- 
cord with the abstract propositions which he enun- 
ciated as the basis of his scheme. One of these 
propositions contended for the right of voting with- 
out qualification. But the honourable gentleman 
himself proposed a qualification. And if there might 
be one qualification, why not another? And w 
was there in that proposed by the hon. gentleman 
which showed it to be preferable to the ting qua- 
lification? The proposition submitted was vague and 
indefinite, pointing out distinctly, neither those who 
were to be included in, nor those who were to be ex- 
cluded from, the franchise. He differed entirely from 
the hon. gentleman as to the foundation of his whole 
scheme. In his opinion, what every person of full 
age was entitled to in this country, as well indeed 


as the whole population, was the best ible Go- 
vernment, and the best legislation which it was 
possible for it to give them. The mixed constitution 


of England had for a ae provided for the 
— ＋ of its people. He had always felt how 
difficult a matter it was to alter in any way 

adjustment of the different powers of the State. He 
besought the House therefore to approach with care 
and deliberation the discussion of any scheme for 
its alteration. Viewing the matter from this t. 
the question for them to consider was, whether a 
Parliament elected householders and lodgers 
would be a better Parliament than such as was 
returned by the present body of electors. If they 
conceded universal suffrage, he could not see how 
they could avoid the division of the country into 
equal electoral districts, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that a Parliament s from such 
sources would not be as good a Parliament as that 
which resulted from the present system. The ine- 
quality, which characterised the distribution of the 
representation, instead of being accompanied with 
the evils attributed to it, gave rise to many advan- 
tages. He could not follow the honourable gentle- 
man in detail through all his propositions. As to 
the ballot, he thought that it would be no effectual 
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against intimidation, As to shorter Par- 
— whilst it 3 be r that members 
be uently thrown Cc 
. be tree —1 desirable that there should be 
dome stability in the policy of the country. 
The nt duration 9 — 2 in — 2828 
ern they were to change tha 
— at all, he thought that it would be better 
to iahe one year instead of three years, the latter 
being about the worst * in this respect, 
that could be made. He was satisfied with the pre- 
sent duration of Parliaments, and would certainly 
give no vote in favour of departing from it, He 
would also put the question raised by the honour- 
able gentleman to another test, to which he could 
not refuse to subject it. The reform of Parliament 
took place in 1882. Had the House of Commons 
shawed itself since that time to be the mere tool of 
the aristocracy—a bigot afraid to enter upon any 
reform, or indifferent to improvements? No one who 
considered the chan which had been effected 
since that time could Fustly lay such charges against 
the reformed House af Commons. What Mr, Hume 
sed would effect a great change in the congtitu- 
a. He, on the other hand, was for ual reform. 
When he had been most attacked for finality, he 
had 82 in his letter to the electors of Stroud, 
in 1090, either to disfranchise the freemen, or to 
make them the tatives of the industrious 
mechanics in our large manufacturing towns who 
were not entitled to vote at present. He had also 
said that the £10 franchise was too much fettered by 
restriction, and that the system of registration was 
complicated and vexatious, From 1839 to the pre- 
pent day neither Mr. Hume nor his colleagues had 
brought forward any —— for the reconstruc 
tion of the House of Commons. Nor had he (Lord 
J. Russell), Vet it appeared to him that the publie 
mind was now turned to the subject, and that the 
time was at hand, if it had not already come, when 
some reforms of the nature to which he had just 
alluded must be made in the representative system, 
The inquiries which tho House was then making into 
the ings of some corrupt boroughs would 
give it further information, and then it would know 
whether it should disfranchise those boroughs, or 
only the freemen of them. The great defect in 
the Refarm Bill appeared to him to be that it had 
reduced too much the variety of the right of 
voting under the old constitution. He thought that 
by some variety of suffrage, such as by making the 
fréemen the representatives of our industrial 
classes in the large towns, or by establishing the 
accumulations in the savings’ banks, or by some 
other mode of the same kind, we might extend the 
franchise without injuring the basis of our repre- 
sentation. He was, therefore, not disposed to say 
that you could not beneficially alter or improve the 
Act; but he was not prepared at present to 
imtroduce bills to carry the amendments which he 
had mentioned into effect. This was not the 
moment, when such dangerous opinions respecting 
capital and wages and labour were afloat, to make 
at and extensive changes in the construction of 
e House of Commons, which, he believed, repre- 
sented the nation fairly, The advantages of our 
constitution were to ourselves invaluable. The 
stability of our institutions amid the existing con- 
vulsions of the world had excited the admiration of 
every lover of 


and order in every nation, and 
therefore he hoped that the House would do nothing 
to diminish that admiration or lose that respect. He 
trusted that the House would not select the present 
as the time for making a reform, which stopped, 
indeed, short of the Charter, but which must ulti- 
mately terminate in it; but that it would think it 
due ta the other branches of the Legislature, and to 
that great peaple of which it was the representative, 
ta give a decided negative to this resolution, 

Mr. Fox would have been better pleased if Lord 
John Russell had declared more explicitly the ex- 
tent of the reforms which he had in contemplation, 
and the results which he anticipated from them. 
He also regretted that Lord John Russell had 
acarcely touched on the question, whether indi- 
vidual classes were properly represented in that 
Hause. Now, the question then before the House 
was this: —“ Are the working classes of this coun- 
try represented as they ought to be; and, if they 
are not, can they be so represented without injury 
to our institutions?“ He (Mr. Fox) declared that 
they were not represented—that they were Helots 
in the land—that they were serfa on the soil which 
bred them—and that they had nothing to do with 
the laws quent to obey them, He then proceeded, 
in a speech of great eloquence, to contend that this 
system was unjust to the unenfranchised, and injuri- 
oys to the whole community; and proved, at some 
fength, that all the reasons which Lord John Russell 
had urged for reform—first in 1822, and afterwards 
in 1832—existed in still greater force at present. He 
therefore implored the House to emancipate its serfs, 
and so to make of Englishmen a united nation. If it 
did go, it might arm the whole population, in the full 
confidence that, if war should betide us, they would 
roll back the tide of it with disgrace and confusion 
upan our enemies. 

Mr. Dunk observed that the best answer to 
Mr. Fox's rhetorical address was the resolution of 
Mr. Hume, which was a project enfranchising one 
portion of the population, and raising a stronger 
barrier than ever against those whom it excluded 
from the suffrage. It was not for him to atteck or 


defend the Reform Bill—it was enough for him to 


upon their con- | ject w 
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obey it. Still he would avail himeelf of the present | 
op nity to make a few observations on the pro- 
ich had been brought forward for its amend- 
ment with so much abe ag but which he was 
sure was not unders by Mr. Fox who was 80 
eloquent on the emancipation of our serfs. He then 
proceeded to show the fallacy of the complaints 
en which this new Reform movement was , 
and which were the increase in our public ex- 

diture and the increase in our taxation, 

n the year 1828 our taxation was £49,500,000; 
at present it was only £47,000,000, and that, too, 
so redistributed as to work in every case in 
favour of the working classes. Our expendi- 
ture had been stationary, and, therefore, the 
pular plea for this change was not true. He then 
pointed out to the House that there was no charm, 
not even that of novelty, in the project of Mr, Hume, 
which was not conceived in the + of the age or 
calculated to meet the wants of the people. Ag to 
the vote by ballot, he was surprised to find that Mr. 
Hume had forgetten the influence of a free 
which was the best guardian against intimidation 
and corruption. As to short Parliaments, he would 
not touch further upon them than to say that the 
old Tories had always been favourable to them. He 
then proceeded in one of his happiest veins of 
sarcasm to ridicule the project for electoral dis- 
tricts, contending that under such a system we 
should have a House of Commons which either 
would not be able to govern the country, or which 
the country would not be willing too ~ After 
showing that the measure, proposed by Mr. Hume 
were crude, unsatisfactory, and insufficient to satisfy 
the popular longings, he proceeded to explain the 
results to which they must of necessity lead. The 
movement was decidedly a middle-class movement, 
and was intended to avate the power of that 
body, which had told the country that the present 
Government was a middle-class Government, and 
that it should work out middle-class objects, 
then made the House merry with a ludicrous de- 
scription of the mode in which the agitation on 
this subject had been gat up, and continued and 
concluded a speech full of wit and eloquence by 
declaring his determination to vote against Mr. 
Hume’s resolution. 

Mr. Osporne moved the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. Hume hoped the noble lord (Lord J. Russell) 
would give up some Government night for the 
continuance of the debate [cries of Go on,“ and 
„Divide“ ]. 

Lord J. Russzxx said that in the present state of 

ublic business he vould not consent to give up a 
— night for the discussion of the honour- 
able gentleman's resolutions |renewed cries of 
“* Divide” ]. 

Mr. Conz thought no one in the House would 
deny that this subject excited a hundred times more 
interest out of doors than the West India question 
[cries of No, no,“ and Divide“ J. Hon. members 


were now more in the habit of speaking than they 
were formerly, and he would suggest that the incon- 
venierice of ees adjourned debates might be avoided 
by the adoption of a resolution putting some limit on 
the length of speeches [laughter and cries of Oh, 
oh!“! One hon. gentleman had epoken nearly two 
hours, and as a very small portion of that time had 
been devoted to the question before the House, he 
(Mr. Cobden) thought there was some excuse for 
those hon. members who were anxious that the de- 
bate should be adjourned [hear, hear]. 

The gallery was then cleared, but no divisian took 
place, and the debate was adjourned to Friday. 

Mr. B. Osborne gave notice that on an early day 
he would move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
abolition of church- rates; and Sir W. Morsswonrn, 
that he would submit his motion on colonial reform 
on Monday next, 

Lord J. Russ, in reply to Lord Ingestre, inti- 
mated that the West India mail would not be de- 
tained beyond this day, but he could not give an 
promise that a war steamer should be despatch 
afterwards with the result of the debate on the sugar 
question, 


INQUEST ON THE REV, Gd. PAYNE, n. D. 


Through the courtesy of the publisher of the Ply- 
mouth Journal we have reeeived an account of the 
inquest upon this venerable servant of God, who, as 
detailed elsewhere, expired suddenly Sunday 
night, The following are the most material portions 
of the evidence produced before the coroner and jury 
oa Monday :— 


Frances Payne was the first witness who was called 
and examined. She was very much affected by her dis- 
tressing bereavement. Iam adaughter of the deceased, 
and am twenty-six years of age. y father was either 
sixty-seven or sixty eight years of age—sixty-seven | 
think. He was a Dissenting minister connected with 
the Independents. His state of health had been very 
indifferent for some time past. He preached at Mount- 
street Chapel last evening, and I was with him. He left 
the Chapel about eight o’clock; he walked home to 
Wyndbam-place; I accompanied him; he eomplained 
on the way both there and back, be could scarcely get 
along his breath was go bad. We arrived home at near! 
nine o'clock; the deceased had a little brandy-an 
water, and went to bed almost immediately—before ten 
o’eloek. He complained after he came en he did 
not wish for a medical man to be sent for. He has once 
or twice been attended by Mr. Sheppard, the surgeon 
I did not see him after he was in bed; the last time I 
saw my father alive was at his bed-room door when he 
went up stairs; we parted affectionately. This morn- 
ing, about the early dawa, I heard a slight noise, and I 
went into his oom; he apposred jp me to be asleep, but 
nat „ I remained there abgut ten minutes, and 
ag hi seemed quite easy and quiet, I came away. I can- 


— 
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not say exactly what 98 that was, but I think it was 
between three and four. He always slept with his bed- 
room door unlocked. I went back to my bed-room and 
went to bed. 1 went into his room again about eight 
o’clock this morning, and I thought he was asleep then 
and I left him again. A few minutes afterwards I 
went in and stayed there for nearly half an hour 
watching. I was close hy the bed, and remained 
there; I did not know what ta make of it; the servant 
was coming up the stairs, and she came in with me, and 
she looked on my father and he was found to be dead. 
He was then lying on his back as he now is, with his 
hands -— his chest. He did not appesr to have 
struggled at all; he was lying just in the same way. 
The body viewed this afternoon by the coroner's jury is 
the body of the deceased. I have not the htest 
reason to doubt that my father died from natural causes. 
The servant behaved very kindly to him indeed. 

The testimony of Susan Hosking, the servant of 
the family, was to a similar effect. She said that 
the deceased had been very rly of late, and oom - 
plained much of an attack of inflammation. 

The Coroner thought that this evidence was quite 
o jury as to the cause of the 
death of the deceased; but Mr. T, Blackwell, a 
friend of Dr. Payne's, said that Mr. Olarke, the 
senior student, might be able to give addi- 
tional evidence, and that gentleman 
called in, though his statement was not down, 
as both the Coroner and the jury deemed it unne- 


Mr. Clarke's statement was as follows :—‘‘I saw Dr. 
Payne last evening after the service. I expected him 
home about a quarter after eight o'clock, after I re- 
turned from Stonehouse Chapel, but he did not return 
till about ten minutes after nine—in fact Miss Payne 
left him in the square and ran home to get some brandy, 
and she stated that he had stopped on the road a great 
many times. When he reached hame he threw himself 
into the easy chair, and sent for his great coat, He 
then said he felt as he had never felt before. I hed 
him if I should go and get Mr. Sheppard, 1 0 
said not to night. About ten minutes after that he 
said he was = Rory then he said ＋ ＋ not h 
any supper, but as me to stay and take su 
Geclined, and said | was going te the college. He then 
asked me to stay and perform family . whic 
did; Miss Payne read and I prayed, after which I teft 
I saw the body of deceased at half past eight this 
morning; it was exactly the same ag it is now. 

The Deven er here said there was quite enough in 
the evidence of the first two witneases to satisfy the 
minds of the jury that the deceased died fram the 
natural visitation of God, and a verdict to that cffect 
was accordingly returned. 


Mr. Joux Tuorocoopn, the church-rate martyr, who 
was imprisoned for nearly two years in the common 
jail, at Chelmsford, for the non-payment of 5s. 6d. 
church-rates, was kindly entertained at tea, by the 
respected minister, at the Chapel, Upper Brixham, 
together with that portion of the congregatian who 
felt dis to remain to compliment honest 
man, who could thus — and nobly endure 
ee suffering for conscience sake, as did the earlier 
isciples of Christ.— Western Times. 

Tun Berunat-oreen Riorers.—On Saturday the 
trial of the prisoners charged with rioting at Bon- 
ner’s-flelds took place at the Old Bailey. The 
—— placed at the bar were George Couling, 

—William Moston, 20—Dennis Callaghan, 22— 
Charles Bingley, 15—Thomas Jones, 19—Heary 
lilman, 33 — Henry Whitehead, 19—George Black- 
burn, 19 John ingston, 26—and Thomas Hayes, 
30. They were indicted for riotously and tumyl- 
tuously assembling together on Sunday, the 4th of 
June, and with assaulting divers police constables i 
the execution of their duty. Witnesses were called 
to speak to the character of the defendants, and ac- 
. — to their testimony they were all industrioue, 
well- conducted young men. The Common-Serjeant, 
in summing up, told the jury that, if they considered 
the evidence established the fact of the presence af 
all or any of the defendants at the meeting, he was 
bound to inform them that such presence, in law, 
rendered them guilty of the offence imputed ta them. 
The jury, after deliberating about ten minutes, re- 
turned a yerdict of“ Guilty” against all the prison- 
ers, but recommended them to mercy, with the ex- 
ception of Illman, who struck the constable with an 
iron bar. The Common-Serjeant said he should con- 
sider what sentence ought to be pronouneed. 

Tue Reroam Movement.—A crowded and enthu- 
aiastie meeting, attended by several membere af the 
body corporate, and other influential inhabitants of 
ne town, wee held at r on Monday Aw + 

„for the purpose of forming a branch of the 
„People's League.“ The right hon. Lerd Rancli 
presided, and amongst the speakem w , 
Alderman Knight, Mr. Alderman Judd. I.. G, 
Gill, Mr. G. Hart, Mr. Dunn, Mr. Alderman Cul- 
len, and several Ohartist leaders, @ latter con- 
tributed to make the meeting a harmonious one. 
At a great meeting: held at rpool on Monday, 
the Uhartists carried an amendment by a small 
majority, against a resolution ving of every 
man's right to the suffrage and of Mf. Hume's 
motion. 

Mu. James Epwin Tcxmer, of ILomerton College, 
has received and accepted the cordial and unanimous 
invitation of the church and congregation assembling 
at Godmanchester Independent Chapel, We he 
don, and commenced his labours on Lord's-day, 
June 18th. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
** Alpha.”"—There is perhaps room for some animad- 
version—but surely fe pushes his doctrine too far. 
„ Samuel C. Tite.”—We have already paid too dearly 
for touching similar personal matters. 


% Noncon' will find a detailed answer to his question in 
the tract entitled What is the Separation of Church 
and State?“ published by the Associa’ ion. 

* A Special.“ — Does not suit our columns. 


J. M. M.“ - Very many of the emendations we con- 
sider improvements—but a tolerably intimate ac- 
quaintance with the book has not raised our estimate 
of its character. 


The Monconfor mist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, 1848. 


SUMMARY. 


THE great West Indian question is now before 
Parliament—the Whig Cabinet have pro 
their Whig-like remedy for the relief of the 
planters’ distress—all parties, of course, are dis- 
satisfied—and equally of course, Lord John 
Russell is gradually hardening into consistent ob- 
stinacy. By the naturally baneful operation of 
— in years gone by, by the diversion of 
capital from all pursuits in the West Indies but 
that of sugar-growing, effected by a high protec- 
tive duty on foreign — by the utter failure of 
Coolie immigration, by wasteful processes of 
labour, end extravagant habits of managing 
estates, and finally, by the ruin which has over- 
taken several of the great West Indian firms in 
common with others of equal extent and preten- 
sions, in consequence of our late monetary crisis, 
the planters have been brought into a hard con- 
dition. To rely upon themselves in the hour of 
their exigency has not been their wont. They 
were yt dandled on the knee of protection— 
always rickety, even when fat—and always accus- 
tomed, when threatened with hard times, to run 
pouting to the mother ys and burst out into 
a roar for maternal aid and interference. They 
have not outgrown their old habits. Other inte- 
rests suffer and submit—the planters suffer, and 
clamour for legislative assistance. They have feed 
the press. They have the ear of Parliament. 
They have even made some impression upon the 
Whigs. So they are to have, in addition to the 
£160,000 already advanced to them without the 
consent of the ——— some half-million more 
as a loan for promoting negro immigration—their 

resent annually diminishing protective duty is to 

slightly modified in their favour—some other 
— arrangements, contradictory of sound 
ree-trade principles, are to be made in their be- 
half, and they are gradually to emerge from 
ruin into prosperity. Such, divested of all 
technicalities, is the substance of Lord John 
Russell’s measure, submitted to the House 
of Commons on Friday night. It has the 
stamp of Whiggism indelibly imprinted upon 
it. It is a congeries of small and paltry de- 
viations from sound principle—unsettiing every- 
thing—satisfactory to no one—intended to please 
all. A perfect storm of vituperation assailed the 
Colonial budget from every quarter of the House. 
Free-traders, protectionists, planters, immigra- 
tionists, anti-slavery men, and economists—all, all, 
covered the patch-work of Lord John with ridi- 
cule and abuse. Two nights have already been 
devoted to the exposure of its paltry absurdities, 
and unprofitable inconsistencies. What will be- 
come of it in the end it passes our sagacity to con- 
jecture. That Ministers will be beaten upon it, is 
far from improbable—but whether they succeed or 
fail, certain it is that they have provoked but one 
opinion on a much more important question than 
that of the sugar-growing interests—we mean, 
their own melancholy incapacity for conducting 
with dignity and advantage the government of the 
country. An appropriate termination of their 
litical existence it would be, that they should un- 
wittingly stumble into a treacle-pot and be 
smothered. . 


Of a totally different calibre and character is 
their pro measure for the abolition of the 
Navigation-laws. Here there is some display of 
vigour, some regard to principle, some boldness 
and reach of intention. To what, or to whom, the 
country is indebted for the draft of this bill we 
know not, but it is the best promise of the session. 
As such it will not—so says rumour—be permitted 
to pass the House of Lords; to which place, in- 


deed, it is but slowly making its way. All the 
good measures of the Whigs are destined to 
strangulation before they see life—the bad, the 
repressive, which are the vast majority. are all that 
— country ordinarily derives from their tenure of 
office. 


The Health of Towns Bill, at least in its present 
state, scarcely deserves to be cited as an exception. 
It is but a legislative assertion of a — 
which, loudly as its importance is vouched for, 
may possibly turn out unsound. At all events, 
the measure, as it leaves the House of Commons, 
cannot well be worked for sanitary pu . It 
will probably be left for some future administra- 
tion to shape it into a practicable law. 


The attention of our representatives has been 
also turned, during the past week, to a proposed 
method of cleansing and purifying some _ half- 
dozen delinquent constituencies. lectoral cor- 
ruption is a crime, not when committed, but when 
detected. Derby, Leicester, and Sir J. Hanmer’s 
bill, have been once again before the House. We 
need hardly stay to comment upon the discussions 
here. The subject involved is dealt with in an- 
other column. 


A considerable number of public meetings, and 
those for the most part important and gratifying 
ones, have been held during the past week in 
various parts of the country, in favour of Mr. 
Hume’s motion for Parliamentary reform. From 
the general tenour of them, as reported in the pro- 
vincial papers, we gather that there is no very de- 
cided feeling anywhere prevalent for the adoption 
of household suffrage as the basis of national re- 

resentation. The scheme seems to be acquiesced 
in for the simple reason that it has been proposed. 
No class will take upon itself the responsibility of 
standing in the way. But “God speed” is but 
frigidly pronounced by any. The spirit of the 
meetings, freely expressed, is,“ This, if we must— 
a better than this, if we could.” The formal reso- 
lutions almost invariably fall short of the speeches. 
These are tame—those are animated. These smack 
of expediency—those are vital with the breath of 
true principles. 


Our French neighbours do not at present pro- 
gress very hopefully in the settlement of the great 
questions now awaiting their decision. here 
seems to be a general distrust and want of har- 
mony between the leading actors in political 
affairs, which forbode continued difficulties, and 
perhaps prolonged distress. The National As- 
sembly appears to be guided by no settled and in- 
telligible principle in their decisions. One day 
they vote for the expulsion of the Orleans family, 
the younger members of which are guiltless of an 
overt act against the Republic, and shortly after, 
decide on admitting Louis Napoleon to his seat as 
a representative, although it is notorious that his 
partizans are engaged in extensive intrigues to 
elevate him to supreme power. By their votes 
they weaken the authority of the Executive Com- 
mission, but refuse to show such a want of confi- 
dence in its policy as would warrant its resigna- 
tion. Such a method of proceeding is unsatisfactory 
in the extreme. 

rudence and moderation scarcely to be expected 
rom him, relieved the Government and country 
from the most pressing difficulty of the hour. But 
the danger is only postponed. The people are 
impatient of delay in settling the future constitu- 
tion of the State, and seem disposed to place 
reliance upon the promises of any party who will 
undertake to improve their position. It is unde- 
niable that the pretensions of Louis Napoleon find 
numerous and influential abettors both in Paris 
and in the departments. The French people 
forget that it is easier to overturn a throne than 
establish a new constitution, and to restore toa 
country its lost credit and prosperity. It depends, 
probably, more upon the prompt measures and 
cordial co-operation of the Government and the 
Assembly, than upon the intrigues of the enemies 
of the Republic, whether further outbreaks take 
— The restoration of public confidence can 
ardly be expected until the National Assemb! 
have decided upon the bases of the future consti- 
tution; and it will be some relief to the well- 
wisbers of the young Republic to hear that this 
important 2 is likely to be brought under 
immediate discussion. An outline of the scheme 
propounded by the committee will be found else- 
where. It comprises the principal features of the 
plan which has already been made public. 


Northern Europe is still a to revolution 
commotion. The Schleswig Holstein dispute rw 
comes daily more involved and serious in its aspect, 
threatening to terminate in a war between Russia 
and the Germanic Confederation. The great le- 
viathan of the North continues his mysterious and 
gigantic preparations on the frontier. Berlin has 
again been the scene of outbreak and bloodshed, 
for which there seems to have been no very ade- 
quate cause; while gloom and dissatisfaction brood 
over the whole Prussian dominions. The King is 
distrusted—his Ministers fail to inspire trust—the 
Constituent Assembly do nothing—and all confi- 
fidence between the various classes of society ap- 
pears, for the time, to have ceased. In the German 


Louis Napoleon has, by an act of | Pe 
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Parliament, which comprises the é/ite of the states- 
manship and intellect of the empire, noth 

important has yet been settled, unless the unani- 
mous resolve to create a German navy be so 
regarded. In Southern Germany, revolution and 
disorganization are still the rule rather than the 
exception, and matters are evidently 1 12 
a crisis, which will favour the designs of Nicholas 
in still further extending his already overgrown 


dominions. 


The successes of Charles Albert against the 
Austrians have, to some extent, been counter- 
balanced by the surrender of Vicenza to General 
Radetsky, who is carrying fire and sword through 
the Venetian territory. It is ible that ‘the 
King of Sardinia is not unwilling that the new 
Republic of Venice shall be made to feel their 
inability to cope with their Austrian invaders, in 
order that he may overcome their repugnance to 
acknowledge his authority. He is evidently dis- 
posed to put a price upon the aid which he is 
capable of extending to the invaded territory, and 
as Venice is not in a position to decline his assis- 
tance, we shall probably learn ere long that she 
has followed the example of Lombardy, in yielding 
up her independence to the exigency of her pre- 
sent circumstances. 


A RESPONSE WITHOUT ENTHUSIASM. 


Two things are necessary to a distinct echo,— 
the first, a sufficient volume and clearness of sound 
to awaken response—the second, such a relative 
arrangement of material surface to it, as shall send 
back the reverberation in a direct line to the 
speaker. Where the original utterance is con- 
fused, the replication cannot be clear; or, where 
the disposition of the mass upon which the voice 
falls turns it off at a wrong angle, no echo can be 
expected to follow. Wherever the two conditions 
are united, the laws of nature may be trusted to 
secure the desired result. Sound will reply to 
sound, as face answers to face in water. 


In the social, political, or moral world, the same 
conditions obtain. He who would move to tears, 
must himself weep—he who would wake up en- 
thusiasm, must make his appeal to some emotion 
or sympathy of our common nature capable of 
evincing it. A noble — feebly, hesitatingly, 
or obscurely enounced, will not secure a firm, de- 
cided, definite response. An address, however 
urgent, to the meaner passions, will never rouse 
into energetic action those which we esteem the 
nobler. National enthusiasm may be fired by the 
palpable aptness of a truth to our sense of right, 
or to our present circumstances—and even when 


Y | this condition is absent, it may be kindled by the 


obvious wisdom, worth, and ardour of the men 
who proclaim it; but a common-place sentiment, 
enforced by merely common-place activities, can 
produce nothing whatever beyond a common-place 
result. 


Lord John Russell’s cool and curt challenge to 
the country, and Mr. Hume’s brief appeal, have 
not issued in all the consequences many had ex- 
cted from them. There has been a response, it 
is true—an audible response—loud and full-toned 
enough to deprive the foes of pro of all 
plausible pretext for affirming that the of the 
country is indifferent to the question of Parlia- 
mentary reform. But although general, it has 
been far from unanimous. There has been body 
in it, but no exuberance of life. The most hopeful 
will hardly characterise it as enthusiastic. It has 
not been of that unmistakeable kind which po 
lyzes all idea of successful resistance. It will not 
awe a reluctant legislature. It will not seize and 
bear away with it, a coy and hesitating press. It 
is not thunder. It scarcely indicates concealed 
power. A far-seeing statesman might detect in it 
reason enough to alter his course, and tack about 
—but a short-sighted and self-sufficient one will 
not feel himself obliged to heed it. It is not, all 
things considered, a failure—but it is at as far a 
remove from a triumph. It cries “Aye” to Mr. 
Hume’s motion—but it does so rather mechani- 
cally. The glad, grateful, passionate, decisive 
shout of assent is nowhere to be heard. 


Why is this? Is it true, after all, as the ene- 
mies of progression affirm, that the nation affects 
not organic change—discerns no need of it—de- 
tects no promise in it? Such is not by any means 
the conclusion drawn by our judgment from the 

remises before us. We look in vain for evidence, 

irect or incidental, of any appreciable amount of 
public satisfaction with, or confidence in, the pre- 
sent system of representation. A 12 dis- 
trust in regard to the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, as now constituted, is universal. No 
man has hardihood enough to vindicate its wisdom 
or its patriotism. The most handsome thing that 
truthfulness can say of it is, that it is end 

ut up with as a wretched instrument because & 

tter one is not at hand, and cannot be had with- 

out some expense. It is not, then, from the ab- 
sence of a desire for change that the seeming 
sluggishness of public feeling proceeds. For 
— we must search ſor other causes. 


Notwithstanding all that we have heard or read 
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to the contrary, we attribute the comparative 
241 of the national will on the question of 
Parliamentary reform, to the utter want of a just 
and intelligible principle in the measure of reform 
sought ~ obtained. We are not insensible to 
the fears of the middle class. We know more 
than we like of their prejudices. Our eyes are 
not wholly closed to their faults. But this one 
thing we must say of them—that save where their 
own immediate and personal interests are involved, 
no appeal has more power with them than that 
which addresses itself to the conscience. Sense of 
convenience will move them to active exertion, but 
then the convenience must be obvious and direct. 
Where this is not the case, sense of rightness 
usually does the work. In order to succeed with 
them it is necessary to convince them of one of 
two things—either that the object sought will put 
money into their purses, or will satisfy the demands of 
some sound and important principle of social or 

litical morality. Mr. Hume’s proposal does 
neither. If carried, the benefits to flow from it 
would be at some removes from the passing hour 
—and, on the other hand, deed would not satis- 
factorily correspond with ought. Neither self- 
interest nor conscience would be greatly concerned 
with the result. Hence, earnestness mes all 
but impossible. Manhood suffrage might not have 
commanded from the middle ranks so wide, but it 
would have evoked a warmer, assent. What 
would have been lost in surface would have been 
more than gained in intensity. And then, the 
working men, the staple of our population, and 
the exhaustless source of enthusiasm where simple 
justice is concerned, instead of standing by, as 
now, content with throwing no impediment in the 
way, would have seen something solid and sub- 
stantial to contend for, and would have rallied 
round the veteran Reformer with hearty good- 
will. As it is, they prefer, and reasonably so, we 
think, a passive attitude, careful not to obstruct, 
but careless of lending the movement their effec- 
tive aid. 


We account for the existing state of public 
feeling by the operation of another cause. Energy 
must be elicited by energy—earnestness in the 
people by earnestness in their leaders. We prefer 
no charge. We will not say that the few gentle- 
men to whom the country has been for some time 
looking up with a wistful eye, have not done the 
very wisest and best that could be done with the 
materials in hand. Stern necessity, we are wil- 
ling to suppose, may have marked out their course 
of action, or rather imposed upon them an im- 

rative obligation to inaction. But the fact and 
its consequences remain the same. Unanimity, 
vigour, promptitude, self-reliance, have cer- 
tainly not been exhibited at head quarters. 
The country has not as yet been con- 
vinced beyond all remainder of doubt, that 
a serious movement is intended. Proceed- 
ings, at present, have about them something of an 
experimental air—as if they may ripen into a real 
agitation, or recede into another interval of quiet. 

p to the moment of our writing, the Rubicon 
has not been — All this, we repeat, might, 
if we knew all, commend itself to our judgment, 
as the surest and shortest way tothe end. We 
are even ready to take thus much for granted. 
But in the face of all this, what sane man could 
anticipate an enthusiastic national response ? 


We await with curiosity, not altogether un- 
mingled with hope, the issué of Mr. Hume's 
motion in the House of Commons, On the one 
hand, the speeches of those who favour it may 
give the requisite impulse to the people’s will—on 
the other, the mode in which the question is dealt 
with by those hostile to it, may chafe popular 
determination into sturdy resoluteness, and supply 
a motive to activity felt to be wanting heretofore. 
To our apprehension, the present attitude of the 
country suggests hope rather than despondency— 
and the kind of response given to Mr. Hume's 
appeal raises rather than sinks our estimate of 
public intelligence, sagacity, and patriotism. 


THE SUSPENDED WRITS. 


AMONG the other ignoble things distinguishing 
the present Parliament, must be included the 
proved corruption of the electing body, and the 
evident incapacity, or unwillingness, of the House 
to provide an adequate remedy for the evil. In 
nearly a dozen boroughs the elections are declared 
to have been carried by bri ; and, as defeated 
candidates are rather shy in risking the expense 
and —— of a Parliamentary inquiry, the 
public may be forgiven for suspecting that these 
are but samples, rather than exceptional cases. 
We should hope, indeed, that it has not been 
without some twingings of conscience that veteran 
offenders have thus inflicted summary punishment 
on the Parliamentary fledglings who have had the 
ill luck to be caught in their first offence; and 
some of them have, perhaps, had the uncomfort- 
able feeling that they have been knotting cords 
which will one day be laid on their own backs. 


But, cut bono? The object sought for is the 
honest exercise of the franchise, without which 


honest 1 . is impossible. But do these on a system already doomed, 4 — — 
repeated doses the popular fiat for tte destruction. 9 


of “ Russel 's purge” bring us any 
nearer to this desideratum ? The fact is, while 
the House of Commons has been shamed by 
public opinion into a show of virtuous indigna- 
tion at the prevalence of bribery, it has not yet 
been compelled to adopt really effective measures 
for the removal of the scandal. It dare not go 
back to the old system of passiveness or con- 
nivance—it will not move forward in the right 
direction. The result is “a deadlock.” There are 
now no less than five boroughs, two of them of the 
first-class, without representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament, from the prevalence of corrupt 
practices at the last election. What is to be done 
with them? Are they to be dismissed with the 
injunction, “Go and sin no more“ —to act the 
part of a modern Damocles, with a sword instead 
of a writ always suspended over them ?—or to be 
disfranchised like unfortunate but erring Sudbury ? 
A fear of the public and the recollection of its 
own vow of purity forbid the House to take the 
first of these steps. The second is unconstitutional, 
and must therefore be avoided, especially by 
Whigs, and by Tories as a matter of course; while 
the Test would hasten the dire necessity for a 
new Reform Bill. It therefore adopts the via 
media—in this case not the golden way—makes a 
shabby compromise based on no intelligible prin- 
ciple, and weaves a web of sophistries with which 
to mystify not the country only, but itself aleo. One 
writ is suspended but for a week, like a ruffian 
escaping with a magisterial lecture and a light 
penalty. Another case is pronounced “ too bad,” 
and is therefore postponed sine die, or until a 
writ can be smuggled through in a thin House; 
and as for the when, they must wait until the 
Government makes up its mind as to what can 
be done with them! The result, we suppose, will 
be, that before the close of the session the 
whole of the writs will be issued, just as at 
school old scores are cleared off at the holidays. 


In the meantime, what has been gained for the 
cause of purity of election? This is one of the 
cases in which punishment does not act as a pre- 
ventive, while the punishment fails to reach all the 

uilty parties, and to a certain extent lights upon 
the altogether guiltless. The ejected M.P. who, 
after a lavish expenditure, is shorn of the short- 
lived honours for which he has paid so dear, and 
consigned to the limbo of political oblivion, has 
perhaps learned a salutary lesson. The corrupt 
elector, however, escapes scot-free, and if the writ 
for the new election is at once issued, why “ the 
creature’s at his dirty work again” just so much 
sooner than he would have been if no inquiry had 
taken ; while, if, on the other hand, if the 
borough is temporarily disfranchised, the upright 
and patriotic suffer equally with the dishonest and 
the scampish. 

The only real remedy is, we are convinced, to 
make bribery impossible, or, more properly speak- 
ing, to render it unavailing. Legal penalties will 
be found, as we have said, utterly valueless, and 
on men who are influenced by merely mercenary 
considerations, those of a moral kind will exert no 
influence. Candidates with whom pelf and power 
are the sole objects of pursuit, will eschew all but 
lip-patriotism, and an appeal to conscience will be 
a thin to smile at where conscience lies in the 
elector’s pocket. Like the smuggler and the slave- 
trader, both will calculate the chances of detection 
and punishment, and finding the balance to be in 
their favour, will act as their inclination or their 
interest dictates, having no fear of a Parliamentary 
committee before their eyes. 


If the House of Commons really wishes to 
destroy the upas-tree of electoral profligacy, it 
must pull it up by the root, and not content iteelf 
with merely hacking at the branches. It has 
made two or three attempts in a small way to cure 
the mighty mischief, let it now try what large and 
comprehensive measures will effect. Our present 
representative system, it is confessed, works badly: 
and no wonder, when there existin it such vicious 
elements. Let the constituencies be enlarged by 
the extension of the suffrage, with an apportion- 
ment into equitable electoral districts, and add to 
that, vote by ballot and triennial parliaments, and 
the wealth of Croesus would be powerless for the 
— 1 of corruption. The money and the 

navery which are now so potent in the 
small constituencies would be insufficient for 
any useful purpose, and thus both the briber and 
the bribed would become pure by necessity when 
they would never do so from choice. True, the 
change proposed is extensive, but so is the evil 
to be dealt with; and when a cure can be wrought 
by no other means, desperate remedies must 
necessarily be resorted to. We, however, as 
our readers are aware, so far from thinking the 
measures now sought for to be either desperate 
or dangerous, regard them as the only means of 
protection against even ter abuses than those 
to which we have been alluding; and as the public 
generally are rapidly coming to the same con- 
clusion, we are comforted in witnessing the “ most 
lame and impotent conclusions” of our present 
statesmen by the thought that they are acting 


THE SUGAR-GROWING CROAKERS. 

In adopting our views on the West Indian 
question, that “still vexed Bermoothes, we are 
not conscious of any ill-feeling towards the gentle- 
men who say that they are ruined by the policy of 
the British Government. But we wish our 
to cleanse their eyes of the dust with which that 
28 and unprincipled clique, calling itself the 
“ West India interest,” is striving to blind eve 
one. The Sugar Act of 1846 - the competition wi 
slave-grown sugar induced thereby, and the still 
farther competition to which, in pro of time, 
our own colonies will be ex with Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Brazil, form the never-ending 
staple of speech, memorial, and complaint, at the 
present time. It may seem very hazardous in us 
to say that the present position of the West 
Indies is the result of long years of misgovernment 
and fraud, and that in the present dar 1 * 
things we see the only hope for the future. 
Nevertheless, such is our conviction; and we hesi- 
tate not to say, that in the entire ruin of the pre- 
sent system of estates’ management in the West 
Indies lies all our hope of freedom from present 
depression, and of future sh Ga belt 
In a recent despatch from British as 
the Governor’s address to the combined Court o 
that colony, his Excellency has truly said,“ The 
present distress is not R caused by the low 
price of the staple produce. I venture to say this, 
without depreciating the difficulties against which 
the proprietary body have to contend. The price 
of produce has been lower even than at os 
but there was then credit with the monied interests 
of Great Britain, which enabled the planters to 
continue the cultivation of their estates. The 
melancholy fact has now to be stated, that, from 
the destruction of some of the great firms con- 
nected with the West Indies, the resources for- 
merly open to the planter are closed. The agri- 
cultural interest will have, therefore, to rely on 
their own energies to extricate themselves 
their difficulties. 


This is the lan , mark, of the ter’s 
Governor—for — Light, Esq., hes alwe Ase 
the especial favourite of the colonists of ‘British 
Guiana. But he is just coming home, another is 
to wre his viceroyal dignity; and so he em- 
braces the 8 of telling the gentlemen 
who have so long flattered and ted him that 
their difficulties do not arise from the low price of 
produce, but because their credit being destroyed, 
they cannot procure capital to pay the labourers 


ca 
wages! Truly this is the unkindest cut of all, and 
it is the naked truth divested of all its 
and as truth we shall make it appear, notwit 
standing all the ire and scorn of the press in the 
pay of the West Indian interest; for 
“ To gloss misdeeds, to trifle with great truths 
To pit the brain against the heart, and lead 
Wit before wisdom—these are West Indian ways.“ 
The recent report of the acting committee to 
the Standing Committee of West Indian Planters 
repeats Governor Light's assertion, that to other 
things besides 1 — 5 wich slave - grown sugar 
and the price of labour is the present position of 
these colonies to be attributed. Ihe report 
states— 


Low as the price (of sugar) now is, however, it is not 
lower than the rates at which slave-labour 2 has 
+t 


ordinary 
yellow Havannah, 8 171 


quality of 
sugar 
2 1846 at prices varying from 17s. to 21s. ; and the 


freight and charges, making together 16s. to 18s. 
oe here. The average — of cordinary yellow 
Havannah sugar, as nearly as can be from 
the prices current, have been as fullows :— 


s. d. 
. . . oe 20 4 per cwt. in bond. 
1842 eeeeeeeeeeee 17 8 ii) 
„. eee ee ee 18 9 0 
BOGE cccdcccccces 18 il * 
1845 5 „ „6 66 eeeeee 22 10 ” 
eee e 2 7 * 
ae 22 4 * 


Or if we put the matter in another light, and 
reckon the price of slave-grown sugar per 

head—reckoning as low as 15 cwt. to the hoge- 
head—we find the same report stating thus (and 
it must be remembered that this acting committee 
is the highest West Indian authority at home, and 
we believe its figures may be stated with implicit 
reliance) slave · grown sugar has averaged as fol- 


lows :— 
Zs. d. 
In 1841........ 15 5 0 per hogshead 
„ 1842 eeeeeeee 13 5 0 * 
59 1843 „„ 14 1 3 ” 
„ 16664. 14 3 9 50 
* 1845 „ „ „% „„%„%t 17 2 6 ” 
„ 1646 1618 2 75 
„ 18047. 17 10 0 te 


Looking at these figures we are surely justified 
in saying’ that the late depression in the — 
market is BUT TEMPORARY, Srising, ’ 
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om, general ingolveney and bankruptoy among 
. Tadian houses in — aa and elsewhere. At 
any rate, here is the cheering statement given 
upon undoubted authority, that slave-labour sugar 
cannot come into the market at a less price to 
me seller than £13 5s. to the hogshead, and this 
ie fn bond, that is, without duty. 
Ik chis be true, and we cannot doubt it, we may 
a step farther. e same authority says that 
| F. nett 1 price for British plantation sugar 
varies from 218. to 24s. koning in the same 
wa ¥ 1§ ct. to the hogshead, this would give 
415 ., to £17 5s. hogshead of sugar; and 
we cannot see have the need for protection, 
and fox once we applaud Governor Light for his 
mony—the testimony of one removed from 
ve contact with those influences which are 
‘Bearing so hard on most others, and which we 
uote from the despatch already alluded to; — /t 
wet be borne in mind that the partial interests of a 
a great empire cannot be upheld agains, 
At to be a great and universal benefit.” 
h the days of protection are ended, it 
follow that est Indies are ruined— 
suger will still be grown to advantage—estates 
will change hands—a resident proprietary will take 
the place of r in the 
manufacturing of sugar will be introduced—ex- 
travagant salaries to planting attorneys only 
ta enable them to live well, will cease to be paid— 
mapagers will attend to the estates, instead of 
tendin ta balla, races, and champagne break- 
—rand when once common sense has proved 
the need of ecanomy, justice, and integrity, all 
2 * na bene g ern — British West 
[udies, so lavely in all their physical appearance, 
801 become in 2 sense as the lands which the 


hat 


hath blessed. 


Rusron arion oF Prorection.—A special meeting 
ef Proprietors of the East India Stock was held on 
Wednesday, to consider the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament to restore a differentialzduiy of 10s. per 


hundredweight in favour of the sugar of British | p 


E ions for the period of six years. Sir James 
aw Lushington presided. Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. 
Hankey, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Weeding, Mr. Fielder, 
Mr. Strachan, Mr. David Salomans, Mr. Guthrie, 
Mr. Prinsep, and Mr. Masterman, supported the 
resolution; which was carried by acclamation, with 
the dissentient voice of one proprietor. 


Darn or Bensamin Goopman, Esquine.—This 
yenerable and truly excellent man died on Saturday 
morning last, of a gradual decay of nature, in his 
S5th year. Mr. Goodman was a genuine philan- 
thropist, overflowing with the milk of human kind- 
ness. He had been a chief prop of the Lancasterian 
school from its commencement; and he was also a 
realous friend of many of our charitable institutions. 
His active benevolence had its root not only in kind- 
ness of heart, but in true wae principle. Though 
very decided iu his own political and religious views, 
he never allowed them to sbate his personal kind- 
ness to those who differed from him. He was an 
ardent Reformer und a firm Dissenter. Some years 
since he had a lytic stroke, which affected his 
speech, but he bad in a considerable measure re- 
covered ; and he at length sunk from mere failure 
of the powers of nature, and expired in the most 
perfect —1— and peace, During his last years 

Goodman had lived with his son, George Good- 
man, Beq., twice the mayor of this borough. Mr. 
Goodman was interred on Friday in the family vault 
at Whitkirk.—Leeds Mercury. 


Tun OCuantist Laabzns.— The grand jury at the 
Oentral Criminal Court Sessions, on Wednesday 
afternoon, returned a true bill of indictment for felony 

t Ernest Jones, Fussell, and the 1emainder 

of the Chartist leaders. Their triala were fixed b 

the jucges for Thursday and Friday. At two o’cloc 
on the er day, Mr. Ernest Jones was placed at 
bar, and Mr, Clarkson applied to have his trial 
which was fixed for Friday) postponed till next ses- 
sion, He handed in an afidavit the prisoner's 
attorney, who seid upon oath that he had not been 
able to obtain a copy of the indictment on which the 
Prisoner had to be tried, the prisoner was, conse- 
uently, wholly unprepared with his defence. — Mr. 
dkin, who was one of the council for the Crown, 
contended that the delay was injurious and unneces- 
sary; but if his lordship thought the prisoner was 
entitled to the postponement, the Crown did not 
wish to press the matter.— Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, Mr. 
Parry, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Huddiestone, and Mr. 
Ballantine, made similar applications on behalfof their 
respective clients.—Mr. Baron Rolfe said he thought 
application should be attended to. In other 
courts the parties would have aright to the post- 
ment asked for; and as he was told that bills 
only found on the previous day, and that the 
indiotments were long, the trials ought to be post- 
poned till next session. We understand the 
iganers will be defended by the following counsel: 
P Williams, by Mr. Sergeant Wilkins and Mr. 
Ballantine; Fussell, by Sergeant Allen and Mr, 
Huddlestone ; Sharpe, by Sergeant Murphy and Mr, 
Robinson; Ernest Jones, by Mr. Cockburn, M.P., 
and Mr. Clarkson; Vernon, by Messrs Party and 
Metcalfe ; and Looney, by Mr. Parry. Thedefendants, 
who were all at the bar, presented a dejected, downcast 
appearance, particularly Jones, who appeared to have 
suffered severely since his incarceration. None of 
them have been able to obtain the required qureties ; 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 
SCLAVONIC NATIONALITY. 


(From the Examiner.) 


The country which seemed most menaced by the 
revolution of February, 1848, was certainly Russia. 
It is now manifest that the country likely to draw 
most immense advantages from that revolution is 
precisely this same Russia. The events and conse- 
quences of the February movement have, indeed, 
emancipated Germany. But they have at the same 
time created a schism and a separation between the 
Sclavonic and German ulations ef Central 
Europe which, we fear, will never permit them to 
unite again. | 

It is well known that Bohemia has established a 
provisional government, animated by the Sclavonie 
spirit, and that this government keeps itself inde- 
pendent alike of the Emperor of Austria at Inns- 
pruck, the revolutionary government at Vienna, and 
the German Congress at Frankfort. Some of the 
German districts of Bohemia have sent delegates to 
Frankfort, but the provisional government of Prague 
disavows and protests against such delegation. 

The greater part of Bilesia is of the Bohemian 
mind. The division of Posen into German and 
Polish districts is established de facto and de jure. 
In Moravia, Hungary, and Illyria, Selavonianism is 
awake and in arms. 
Austria, no means of preventing its sinking into the 
old insignificant German Duchy, except to merge 
its German element altogether in the Sclavonian. 

Whatever course, however, events may take, 
whatever policy princes may adopt, the separation 
and rivalry between German and Sclavonian seems 
inevitable. And this not only renders Russia secure 
from attack, but gives her immense power for the 
subjugation of Germany, pravided the Czar’s fo 
vernment is conducted with ita usual prudence, The 
Sclavonians, it is evident, are in that stage of civi- 
lization when nationality is ever dearer than free- 
dom; and Russia is better placed to favour and to 
flatter Sclavonian nationality than Germany. 

Were the Duke of Leuchtenberg at this moment 
declared King of Poland; and constitutional free- 
dom even of a very guarded kind established, it is 
robable that this new sovereignty would draw to 
it not only Posen and Gallicia, but Bavaria, Moravia, 
and a great part of Silesia. The Emperor of Russia 
has, in fact, the * in his hands, and the poasi- 
bility is open to him of extending his empire, or an 
empire under his influence and protection, much 
farther into the very centre of Europe than Catha- 
rine the Second herself could have hoped. 

Certain of the Sclavonian Liberals, dreading such 
a move on the part of Russia, have applied, it is 
said, to France; and M. Lamartine’s government 
has, we believe, sent both protests and advice to the 
German governments not to irritate the Sclavonian 

pulation by incorporating them against their will 
in the new German Empire or League. But both 
the movement and voice of France have been feeble 
and of little weight. At this very moment the 
Germans are undergoing the shame of being driven 
at the same time out of Italy and out of Denmark. 
It ia not to be denied, however, that if the Germans 
and the French united, their league would be a 
strong and terrible one, more than sufficient to repel 
both Russia and Sclavonia. Such a war being one 
half of Europe against the other, and of the demo- 
cratic half against the despotic one, would be a war 
of prineiple as well as of race, and would be one of 
the most fearful and momentous struggles in the 
annals of Europe. 

In this critical position of Germany, it is unfor- 
tunate that the different districts were called to 
make u double election. The people have chosen 
all the rational and intelligent to go to the Frankfort 
assembly, and all the mad spirits have been selected 
for the Berlin one, So that of the two assemblies 
the Frankfort Diet is moderate, and firm in resisting 
popular feeling, while the Berlin Diet partakes of 
the frenzy of the mob without its doors. The real 
statesmen in the latter are not listened to, whilst 
the Frankfort Diet seems quite willing to follow the 
lead of such men as Von Wincke, The choice 
spirits of Germany are in fact collected there. The 
consequence is, that the Frankfort assembly gei 

round every day in the assent and adhesion of the 

ermans; whilst the Berlin deputies are losing 

round and character so much, that an attack upon 
it by the military party from Potsdam will by-and- 
bye have to be considered an almost desirable event 
by moderate Liberals. 

The military party, indeed, both of North and 
South Germany, requires to redeem its character, 
That of the Austrian army has woefully declined 
with Radetsky and Nugent; whilst the campaign of 
General Wrungel in Jutland is so ludicrous, retreat- 
ing before the mere mandate of the Russians, that 
the Prussians are overwhelmed with shame. And 
here, too, the revolution has given an immense ad- 
vantage to the Russians, making over to them that 
Protectorate of the Sound and of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms that guarded it, which we had hoped to 
preserve independent. 


INCREASE OF PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 
(From the Economist.) 


The potatoe rot of 1845, 1846, and 1847, is begin- 
ning to tell on the morality of the country. Not- 
withstanding the failure of the crops in me the 
bulk of the — there were fed by some means or 
other, and the result therefore was, that there was 
so much less than there would have been with re- 
dundant craps to exchange for manufactured goods. 
In the end, then, the manufacturers suffer as much 


yom, the failure of the crops ag the agricultyrigts. 


And there seems no hope for | 


The stoppage of milla, the working of short time, 
has been for some time telling the melancholy tg'e ; 
and now it is told again in another manner, by 8 
vast increase of pauperism within the last six 
months, as compared to happier years. The Parlia. 
mentary paper, No. 364 of the present session, sup- 
plies us with comparisons of the number of paupers, 


and amount expended for the relief of the , in 
the six months ey tM im 1846, 1847, and 
ifax, Leeds, Leicester 


2 Nottingham, Stockport, Beth. 
iverpool, eater, No m, port, Beth. 
nal Green, Marylebone, and Whitechapel. In these 
several places the amounts expended were ;— 

1846 1847 ay 

2 4 

118,445 „ „ „ „ „„ „6666660 155,489 eeeeeeee este 911,807 
And the numbers relieved were :— 

ys oo „„ „ „ %o 313,034 


Showing for 1848, as compared to 1846, an increase 
of expense of 93 per cent., and of numbers relieved 
of 128 per cent. In some cases, however, the increase 
is much greater: thus in Manchester, the increase of 
expense between 1846 and 1848 was 137 per cent., 
and of the number of relieved was 244 
cent. In Stockport, the increase of expense wag 130, 
and of numbers relieved 334 per cent, In Halifax 
there was an increase of ex in 1848, both as 
compared ta 1847 and 1846; but there was a de- 
crease in the number of persona relieved in 1848 as 
compared to 1847, and an increase of 28 per cent. as 
compared to 1846, Throughout the returns there 
seems no steady proportion between the expense 
and the number of persons relieved. Thus; in 
Liverpool, the expense of relieving 14,887 in 1846 
was £18,883, while in Manchester 27,503 were e- 
lieved for £18,963, In 1848 the expense of relieving 
27,982 persona in Liverpool was £33,233, while i 

anchester 94,702 were relieved for £44,910; each 
person in Liverpool costs £1 4s. 22d., in Manchester 
each persin coste only 9s. 43d. Similar, though not 
such striking, variations occur qe the return; 
and, if not occasioned by some. | causes easily 
ascertained, they deserve investigation. Before the 
New Poor-law was , we remember that Liver- 
pool was renowned for its good management of the 
poor; and it can scarcely, with more vigilant looking 
after, deserve to forfeit that character. The returns, 
on the whole, show a great increase in the number 
of persons relieved, and in the expense incurred for 
the poor, in the six months os Lad — 1848, 
compared to the same period of 1846 and 1847, 
thongh the cost of flour, not of potatoes, was leas in 
1848 than in 1846. 

A similar change, as might have been ex 0 
has occurred in the statistics of crime. In 1842, a 
disastrous year for the poor, the number of commit- 
ments in England and Wales attained their maximum, 
and was 31,309. Subsequently, as trade perived Oey 
decreased ; in 1843, 29,691; in 1844, 26,542 ; in 1845, 
24,303; in 1846 the number began — to increase, 
25,107; and in 1847, it reached 28,833, an increase 
of 14°84 per cent. It ig remarked by Mr. Redgrave, 
in the explanations with which he accompanies the 
criminal returns for 1847, just published, that the 
more careful administration of the law, and of prisen 
discipline, exercise only a secondary influence over 
the increase or decrease of commitments, the great 
fluctuations in which must be attributed to influences 
which, while they are less direct, affect more gene- 
rally the welfare and condition of the labourin 
classes. Foremost amongst the more influenti 
causes of the increase or diminution of crime stands 
the prosperity or the decay of trade. Though the 
change to good, as in 1843, and the change to evil, 
as in 1846, was first noticed in the manufacturing 
districts, amongst the wool and cotton manufacturers 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, yer the increase in the 
agricultural diatricts, which did not begin till last 
year, has scarcely, saya Mr. Redgrave, been less 
considerable than in the manufacturing districts, 
First, we have a failure in the crops, affecting the 
demand for manufactured articles, and throwing 
back the prosperity of the manufacturers; and next, 
we have the stoppage of manufactures ting the 
condition of the agriculturists ; and we have, as the 
final and alarming consequence, a rapid inerease of 
pauperism and crime amongst both, or in all the dis- 
tricts of the empi Over these influential causes 
it is plain, as Mr. Redgrave qsaures us, p dis- 
cipline and the administration of the law, however 
excellent, with all the appliances of penal legislation, 
can exercise but a very secondary influence; and, 
therefore, it seems to be incumbent on the] ture 
to consider much less the penal means of reformi 
men and keeping them in order, than the politi 
economical means by which a stream of prosperity, 
> that be possible, can be kept for ever on the 

ood 


RECKLESSNESS IN THE PUBLIC EXPEN- 
DITURE. 


(From the Birmingham Journal.) 

The miscellaneous estimates of this session are as 
yet comparatively untouched in Parliament; the 
fresh £30,000 for Buckingham Palace this year 
pears at present only in print; and, before it 
voted, Mr. Hume will, it is hoped. have obtained a 
return which will fill all England with s and 
dismay, viz., of money expended on each of the 
Royal Palaces, Gardens, and Parks of St. James, 
Windsor, and Buckingham, from 1820 to 1848, 
showing the amount each year, also the sums ap- 
_ from annual crown revenues, and for iture, 

e.“ Wild and monstrous as it seems st first 
glance, it is hardly too much to anticipate that ten 
millions sterling will not be beyond the figure this 
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cost more than all the palaces of Montezuma and 
Atahula would have brought, with all their solid 
Id and silver, had Cortes and Pizarro had George 
Robins to sell them at the auction martes of Mexico 
and Lima— Windsor is at this very moment in such 
a state that her Majesty and her husband could not 
find a suitable bed-room there when they arranged 
to go to Ascot, but were to hurry back to 
Bucking!.am Palace, which would seem to be very 
little more commodious, considering the everlasting 
atch work going on at it all the year round. When 
uckingham Palace is finished, if ever it should be, 
the best j of this sort of affairs are of opinion 
that it would be more hideous and useless than ever, 
if that be ible; and that then it will have to be 
dealt with pursuant to the wise recommendation 
given a quarter of a century ago—namely, to cart it 
away, and plant the place with cypress and weeping 
willow, to te the perpetual grief of the nation 
for ever having tolerated such rubbish. As for St. 
James’ Palace, it is a dowdy and homely affair 
certainly; but it did well enough for a more 
numerous, bustling, and hospitable court than the 
resent; yet now it only serves as a sort of out- 
— and why it should be kept up, within a 
stone’s throw of Buckingham, it is difficult to 
imagine, unless on the principle that it is sacrilegious 
to arrest the waste of public money oy those who 
can by any possibility be accessory to the same. 
Before adverting to the Miscellaneous Estimates, 
there are two or items in the Civil Contingen- 
cies not unworthy of record. Itis hardly possible 
to look over a single column without finding that 
charges are interminable for almost everything men- 
tioned: in fact, you never know what anything 
actually costs, for you never know when you are at 
the end of the culars respecting it. Thus, after 
wringing your hands over the enormity of the outlay 
on the new Parliament Houses, what is your sur- 
prise at finding nearly £1,000 charged for an inquiry 
as to what advantage might be taken of the re- 
building for encouraging the fine arts? Lou find so 
much charged for commissions at Milbank Peniten- 
tiary, and criminal law in the Channel islands ; and, 
long after that, up turns a charge of nearly £500 for 
short-hand notes of the same, to the Messrs. Gur- 
ney, who also received nearly £1,000 for reporting 
last year’s political meetings in Ireland, irrespective 
of their enormous salaries as s phers to both 
Houses ; namely, £5,000. The fast-day foolery cost 
nearly £600 in printing the proclamations alone. 
When Justice Erle went from the Common Pleas to 
the Bench, the translation of that functionary cost 
—not himself, but the unfortunate public—nearly 
£250. So again when George Grey was made 
Governor of New Zealand, £43 for that. Making 
alterations in the Order of the Bath—another pillar 
of the State—£39! Making Sir T. B. Martin a 
Rear-Admiral, £61 ; and, immediately after, making 
him a Vice-Admiral, £64! Here is an entry:— 


‘Granting a pardon to Captain Cuddy, to enable | 8 


him to give evidence on the prosecution of Lieut. 
Monroe, £44 3s. 3d.!"" Burying the late Earl of 
Besborough (whose salary was paid up to the 
quarter-day afterwards), nearly £2,000. 

Beau Brummel is said to have once astonished a 
mixed assembly, by asking what halfpence were; 
but it certainly would create no astonishment in 
almost any assembly for a man to ask what are 
Miscellaneous Estimates, though he is so deeply in- 
terested in knowing all about them. The first of the 
estimates is for public works; and, first among 
these, there stare us in the face again the Palaces. 
Putting aside the £60,000 already spoken of, no less 
than £45,000 is to be spent between this and next 
March on stables, vineries, pleasure gardens, pago- 
das, and similar nicknackeries, at Adelaide-cottage, 
Frogmore-house, Marlborough-house, and the like 
places, including the Pavilion at Brighton—though 
we were told that that was dismantled, and 
everything worth the carriage taken off to 
Osborne, to become the private property of royalty, 
or of some of the Germanic vultures at roost there. 
All this, be it remembered, is exclusive of the too 
famous Palm-house at Kew, on which £24,000 has 
been lavished within the last three years, and £8,500 
more is now called for. To keep the furniture of 
some of the public offices of London in repair till 
April, £17,000 ; and such a drug is money at the 
Treasury, that £1,800 is given to keep the ruins of 
Lanercost Abbey in re for the same space of 
time. Can any one believe that, after in addition 
to all we have been saying about Buckingham- 

ace, there will remain £20,000 more to be voted 
or it, beyond the £30,000 now be called for, 
making £150,000 in three years? One hundred and 
fifty thousand 29 for endeavouring to correct 
late blunders a building! Why, one’s brain 
whirls at the thought, and the affrighted imagina- 
tion takes refuge in the hope that the whole thing 
must be some monstrous night-mare chimera, for it 
is impossible to believe, with one’s eyes open, that 
men calling themselves guardians of the public 
purse could be found mad enough to countenance 
such insanity in the existing state of the country, 
or indeed in any state. And yet is it not discretion 
and prudence compared to this *‘ decorating Queen's 
Robing Room” in new houses, £4,800, the said 
room to be used twice a year at oftenest! 

Next come the all-teeming source of jobbery and 
corruption. Salaries, in which assuredly the most 
sweeping reform may be effected, and yet leave 
the rewards of place most ample. In all salaries 
connected with the Houses of Parliament, it should 
be recollected that the officers are only nominally em- 
ployed, half the year, and that therefore their 
remuneration should be regarded as double what it 
actually appears to be, monstrous as that is in all 
the upper as a few instances will 
demonstrate. The Clerk of the House gets £3,500, 


with a deputy at £2,509, who has again a deputy 
at £1,000, and he in has other assistants, The 
clerkship of the Journal office—the merest sinecure, 
with numerous assistants to do the work, if there 
was any to do, which there is not, £1,000; 
librarian, to see that the blue books are stuck on 
the shelves eer £1,000; the deliverer of 
the votes, , with three assistants ; doorkeeper, 
£874, with a second at half that, and swarms of 
assistants; the first doorkeeper having a retirin 
pension of £600, and the clerk of elections one 
£800. Numerous and unaccountable items strike 
us at every turn, For example, we should have 
fancied that £21,000 a year to Ernest was quite 
enough to remind us of Hanover, which has drawn 
more money from us than would cover inch of 


the entire 7 with a plate of solid thick 
enough to eat beef-steaks off till the arrival of the 
millennium at the earliest ; yethere we find “ Salaries 


of the Paymaster-General’s establishment in Hanover, 

21,100.“ £20,000 is required for extraordinar 

disbursements this year on account of Ministers at 

Foreign Courts, and of this about £130 figures under 

the Pleasing head of extra couriers to Hanover, 

no doubt to ae on the health of the Duke of 
* 


Cumberland’s whiskers; and £204 for ‘extra cou- 
riers to Belgium,” probably to help our beloved 
cousin Leopold to adjust his carpet-bag so as to 


admit an additional doll or two, duty free, for 
his young friends at court here. These royal rela- 
tives of ours will not even pay their letters, for we 
find that they and our cousins of Portugal cost us 


upwards of £120 in postages. The extra couriers 
uired to apprise us of all the delightful goings on 
at Madrid, ending in the kick out of Bulwer, cost 


nearly £700, while £3,000 has just been expended 
on the house he lived in there. And speaking of 
that, Lord Normanby, too, seems to have the . 
tectural mania on him, for he has just oy 
£1,184 on the Paris embassy, after £1,162 has 

spent thereon the year before, and £1,000 the year 
before that again. No doubt something of the kind 
will also be wanted at Constantinople, though there 
no less than £12,000 was spent last year. e short 
and the long of the matter is, ied bere. in the public 
service appears to feel in duty bound to get rid of 
the greatest amount possible of public ry nome - 
how or anyhow; and who can wonder at it, when 
the first Minister of the Crown meets a demand for 
retrenching in the most ridiculous and preposterous 
offices imaginable, by saying thatsuch economy implies 
a desire to pull down the pillars of the State ? 


— 
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REPRESENTATION oF Surrrirro.— Messrs. Parker 
and Ward have declined to accede to the requisition 
signed by 1,600 electors, calling upon them to resign 
their seats for Sheffield. 


A Dissentine Mixtster’s Craim.— Vice-Caan- 
cery.—Baiey v. Parry.—The plaintiffs were mort- 
ees of the building used as a — chapel, 

and called the Northampton Tabernacle, in Roso- 
man-street, Clerkenwell, and a decree had been 
made for the sale of the chapel, in the event of it 
appearing to the master that the income of the 
— was insufficient for the payment of the 
charges upon it. A sale had accordingly taken place, 
and the money been paid into court, and invested in 
£2,867 17s. 9d. consols. The master reported that 
£2,010 6s. 7d. was due upon the mortgage. The 
only question discussed was, whether the remunera- 
tion due to Mr. Elias Parry, the minister of the 
chapel, amounting to £639, ought to be first paid. 
Mr. Russell and Mr. W. R. Elias oe for the 
mortgagees. Mr. C. P. Cooper and Mr. Tripp, for 
the minister, submitted that his remuneration was 
the preferable charge, as without his services the 
roperty would have been unproductive. Vice- 
Ghance or Knight Bruce said he had no doubt of 


the mortgagees having the prior claim; and the 
terms of the decree, on further directions, were 
settled accordingly. 


Tun Syicsenp Worxmen in Tacos acain.— 
As a rather numerous party of workmen, employed 
on the above estate, were carousing at the Feathers- 
inn, at Staunton, a village adjoining this new 
O'Connor colony, the colonists being somewhat 
elevated, and the company being a mixture of Eng- 
lishmen and Irishmen, words ran high between 
them, which ended in a general row. The landlord, 
Mr. Streether, called in the assistance of one of the 
county police, George Winters, who succeeded, 
about one in the — in clearing the house of 
the belligerents, one of whom, Thomas Steward, on 
reaching the outside, commenced a violent attack 
on the policeman, and broke his nose. The unfor- 
tunate officer was likewise maltreated by William 
Jones and others, who, when he retrea into the 
house, endeavoured to break open the door. The 
landlord, in attempting to clear his house, received 
a severe black eye from Peter Watts. These three 
rioters were subsequently conveyed to Newent, and 
examined before the magistrates. Steward was 
fined £2 10s., including costs, which he paid; Jones 
was committed to prisun for one month, in default 
of the payment of £2; and Peter Watts, in default 
of the payment of £1 10s., was committed to Little- 
dean for one month.— Gloucester Journal. 

Dinnge to Her Majesty's Ministers Ar THE 
Mansion- HousE.—On Saturday the Lord Mayor en- 
tertained her Majesty’s Ministers to a splendid ban- 

uet. The company was very numerous. Lord 
ohn Russell, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Palmerston, and Sir G. Grey, responded to toasts 
with which their names were connected. Their 
speeches related to the blessings of internal and ex- 
ternal e. Lord John claimed to have the su 
post of the loyalty and patriotism of the United 
ingdom. The subject of reform was not touched 


upon. 


P- | that course had been taken, but he 


THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT. 


LEICESTER: BOROUGH CORRUPTION. 


Shortly after the re-assembling of the Hou 
Commons, on Thursday, Mr. 8 9 
issue of a writ for the borough of Leicester, in the 
room of Sir Joshua Walmsley and Mr. Gardner. 
The speeches which ensued were a rambling revival 
of the old arguments on both sides. Mr. Stafford 
and his supporters (of the Protectionist section) con- 
tended that it was unconstitutional to keep the writ 


waiting for the Boro Elections Bill; especially 
as that bill had but little chance of ing this ses- 
sion, since forty-eight other bills c the attention 


of the House. On the other side, Mr. Fraewewn and 
other Members maintained that Leicester is no- 
torious for its corruption, and that the writ ought to 
be ded in order to the inquiry under the 
Borough Elections Commission. isters 


J | and supported the previous decision of * 


on that general question, as it was nounced in 
the Derby case; and Lord Joun Russett cited 


precedents for the suspension of writs :— 

Soon after the Revolution, in 1696, when corrupt 
practices were proved against Aldborough, the writ was 
sus ed from September, 1696, till mber, 1697; 
and it was only upon the petition of the inhabitants, 
stating their determination that the election should be 
conducted with purity in future, that the House con- 
sented to issue the writ. The case of Bishop's Castle, 
which occurred in the time of Queen Anne, was a simi- 
lar case; and instances of the same kind happened in 
the reigns of e the Second, and George the Third. 
So confirmed was this practice, not only 22 dut 
by act of Parliament, that in 1820 ohn himself, 
then being an independent Member of aye ces 
asked the House to suspend the writs for cértain 
boroughs, with respect to which inquiries were either 
ordered or pending, not only for a certain period, but 
also for a period extending beyond the period of dissolu- 
tion. Lord Castlereagh, who then had such influence 
in the House that he could have sto the bill at once, 
assented to its introduction. th regard to the 
remedy to be ad now, he must say that he thought 
the House should come to a decision as to whether they 
approved of the principle of the bill brought in by the 
honourable Member for the Flint Boroughs or not. 

In the course of the discussion, Sir Joux Paxino- 
Ton announced, that on Tuesday next he should 
move that the writs for all the vacant boroughs be 
issued, with two or three exceptions; and Le r 
would form one of the exceptions. Mr. Hume ho 
that Sir John would not take Tuesday, as it would 
interfere with his motion on the state of the repre- 
sentation, long on the ee and respecting 
which much anxiety was felt. On the last occasion 
when he wished to bring it forward, a motion was 
made which he was told would only last half an 
hour, but it took up the time of the House till eleven 
o’clock. Sir Joux Paxinoton was afraid that he 
could not consent to postpone his motion; but he 
saw no reason to suppose that it would stand long 
in Mr. Hume’s way. Mr. Cospsn drew from the 
whole discussion the moral that the subject of the 
representation must be discussed; and he s 
that as Sir John Pakington’s proposed motion re- 
lated to a question of privilege, he might bring it 
forward on any night, without being limited to 
Tuesday. Later in the evening, Sir Jonx Paxina- 
TON consented to — the day; and announced 
that he should make his motion on Monday or 
Thursday next. 

Mr. Stafford’s motion, for the issue of the Leices- 
ter writ, was negatived, by 129 to 6. 

After the consideration of some other matters, Sir 
Joux Hanmen moved the Committee on the Borough 
Elections Bill. Assoon as the Housé was in Com- 
mittee, Colonel Sistuorr moved that the Chairman 
do report progress; but the motion fell to the 
ground: the result is thus recorded in the Vote- 
paper — The Committee divided; Colonel Sibthorp 
was appointed one of the tellers for the Ayes; but 
no member a g to be a second teller for the 
Ayes, the an declared the Noes had it. 

On the first clause, Mr. Banxes renewed his o 
position to the measure generally; and thus r a 
debate which retraced the same ground that had 
been traversed when the bill was last before the 
House. The argument having been advanced that 
the honest voters ought not to be disfranchised for 
the fault of the dishonest, SirJonn Hanusnr showed 
that even the honest voters could not repudiate the 
liability — 

It was a very favourite argument, that, looking at the 
evidence taken before the Committees, it appeared that 
a very small number of corrupt acts, of one sort or other, 
were on any occasion actually proved. In the first place 
he need hardly remark that the number of cases roved 
before the Committees went for very little. But he did 
not believe that honest voters, as they were called—men 
who were so far honest as that they did not sell their 
votes—were without fault in this matter; for they did 
not exercise the influence they ought, for the purpose of 
diminishing these evils. In several of the boroughs 
meetings had been held in support of the motion fixed 
for next Tuesday [Mr. Hume * and people spoke ſor 
this or that sort of suffrage, or mode of giving it; but 
they had not yet stood manfully before their fellow- 
townsmen as they ought, saying—‘' The time is come 
for a purer exercise o this pty right of citizenship: 
the possession of it is claimed by many who bave it not, 
and we may expect some impatience on their part; but 
it is — upon us to do all in our power to put 
down corruption in this borough, and in order to that, to 
make it our first and main considerativn—now that a 
certain line of political and fiscal policy is agreed on, to 
put aside all other political questions, and avail ourselves 
of the present lull in party strife and unite to put down 


— instance in which 
this venality.” He did not know ° did know instances 


in which it ought, He knew instances in which ques- 
— — at She last election with regard to very con- 


siderable places, whether or not particular individuals 
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should stand: he knew that particular individuals 
decliped solicitation to stand, and the reason 
was publicly stated, that they did not choose to stand 
for that place because they knew they could not do so 
without implicated in these corrupt practices. 
There d to be nothing, then, in this argument 
about “ offending a just pride,” either with regard to 
those who were palpably dishonest, or those who were 
called honest electors. 
The discussion turned partly on the inquisitorial 
2 which the bill gave to the pro | Com- 
issioners of inquiry, and to an innovation, hitherto 
8 by which the first appointment was 
| in the Lord Chief Justice of the Queens 
Bench. Sir Joun Romrtiy explained the reason of 
arrangement— 


t wag 8 mistake to su 
ab. 5 = The whole object of the bill was to 
establish the most convenient and least expensive mode 


of 6 evidence, which the House was afterwards 
to ( There was, undoubtedly, an apparent 
inconsistency in the Lord Chief Justice nominating in 
the first instance, and the Speaker afterwards. vat 
arost in thie way. It was usual to name the commis- 
moners in the bili ; but it was thought that if that course 
were followed objections might be taken that the parties 
named were selected for party purposes, and it was 
therefore deemed better to give the selection of the com 
missioners to an individual who could not be supposed 
to be influenced by party motives. Consequently, the 
Chief Justice was chosen for this duty; the Speaker 

not being desirous to perform it in the frst instance 
Thear, hear! from the 1 4 On every subse- 
quent vacancy, however, the Speaker might appoint the 
person, as in the Sudbury case, to fill up the vacancy. 

The Committee divided on the question that the 
‘clause stand part of the bill; which was affirmed, 
by 108 to 39. The Chairman reported progress; to 
sit 


again on Thursday next. 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

The report on this bill was further considered in 
the House of Commons, on Thursday. The Ear! of 
Lixcolx withdrew his intended amendments, agree- 
ing with Lord Morpeth in all the alterations he had 
made, with a single exception. He regretted that 
the noble Lord had consented to abandon the power 


that they were to disfran- 


vision by central authority, in the way of 


the experience they 


of paper 
local inspection ; for, rr 
is power in regard to 


had had of the exercise of 
grok, factories, 


inspection should not have been abondaned. 


lonel Tuompson proposed to substitute for clause 
eighty-eight a clause providing that no existing con- 
tract between landlord and tenant, touching the 


payment of taxes, should be construed to the pay- 
ments charged under this Act; but the Attorney- 
General oppused the clause, and it was withdrawn. 

Mr. G. J. Turner then moved a clause empower- 
ing the General Board to require the local boards to 
9 or purchase additional burial- ground. Mr. 

V. J. Fox said, that taking this clause in connexion 
with others which the honourable and learned 
gentleman had given notice of, he must oppose him ; 
since, by these clauses, whilst the burial-grounds 
belonging to those persons who were not members 
of the Church of England would be shut up when 
filled, no provision was made for supplying them 
with burial-grounds in other localities, whilst a 
he vy rate was imposed on them to provide grounds 
for others from which they would themselves be ex- 
cluded. Lord J. RossELL supposed the case of a 
Baptist who had to pay a rate for providing an addi- 
tional burying- ground under this clause—would he 

have any right to have his child buried in that 
ground, or would he be left unprovided with means 
of burial? Mr. G. J. Tun xu said, the noble lord’s 
objection applied to the bil as introduced by the 
noble lord (Morpeth), and not to the clause which 
he (Mr. Turner) now proposed; but he proposed it 
should be in the power of the A 

Health to appropriate a part of the additional burial- 
yround for the burial of those who did not belong to 
the Estab is ed Church, aud that part might be left 
unconsecrated. The Arronxkr-GENEuAL observed, 
that, although a part of the ground might be uncon- 
secrated, yet, by the clause seventy-three B, which 
his hon, and learned friend intended to move, the 
freehold of the whole would be vested in the clergy- 
man; and that would give him the power of ex- 
cluding the Baptist or any other Dissenter. There 
should be some express provision that the burial- 
ground should be open for the interment of all per- 
sone. The Earl of Liscolx thought that difficulty 
might be met by leaving only the freehold of the 
consecrated part in the clergyman, and vesting the 
other part in the Board of Health. Lord Mourern 
said, if there was any way of mecting the difficulty 
with justice to all parties, and so that all parties who 
were called upon for additional taxation should par- 
take its advantages, he would concur in it. It was 
then understood that the clauses were withdrawn for 
further consideration, 

The bill was read a third time and passed on 
Monday night. 

To a question from Colonel Sintuorr, when the 
bill for “ the scouring of the city of London” would 
be forthcoming, Lord Monretn mildly replied that 
it was in a state of forwardness, and would be in- 
troduced shortly. ‘ Incessant occupation” with this 
measure had prevented him from introducing the 
other sooner. 

Captain Pecuert divided the House upon an 
amendment to limit owners and ratepayers to one 
vete each. ‘There were, for the amendment, 18; 
against it, 46; majority, 28. The report was 
agreed to. 

DISTRESS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Ou Friday night, Lord Joux Russet, in moving 
that the House should resolve itself into committee 
on the det 9th and 10th Victoria, o. 63, on Monday, 


and schools, he considered that great 
nefit had resulted from it, and that the power of 


oard of 


had | made a statement 2 


relief of the West Indies. 


He reviewed the past legislation concerning the West 
In lies, especially referring to the Negro Emancipation 
Act of 1834, and the alteration of the sugar duties, ad- 
— foreign free - labour sugar in 1845 and all foreign 

ar in 1846. The Emancipation Act was 1. act 
of humanity and justice; and he verily believed that, if 
it bad not been passed, we should have had a series of 
disturbances and insurrections, whieh must have been 
fatal to the e the West Indies. The gift of 
20,000,000 to the West Indian proprietors showed that 
che Parliament and people of England were disposed to 
make important sacrifices to prevent distress and ruin 
from falling on them. Both that act and the acts of 
846, he maintained, had been completely successful. 
The main object of the act of 1834 was to give freedom 
to 800,000 slaves, and to place them in a condition of 
independence and p ty. That object was admitted 
on all hands to have been attained. The main object of 
the act of 1846 was to obtain a cheaper and larger eu 
ply of sugar, with a diminution of burdens to the peop 
of England—an object which he showed, by financial 
returns, had been completely accomplished. The con- 
cares of sugar increased from 244,000 tons in 1845 
to 290,700 tons in 1847, and is still increasing. The 
revenue derived from the duties on sugar increased from 
£3,745,000 in 1846, to £4,696,000 in 1847. 

Lord John reviewed the measures which had been 
taken for introducing labourers from the East Indies 
into the Mauritias, from the East Indies and Africa into 
the West Indian colonies, which he admitted had not 
been very successful. r state of the case is, 
that labourers may be introduced from any British 
session in Africa, with only this provision, that there 
should be an officer on board the vessel who shall take 
care that there are no transactions resembling the pur- 
chase of slayes or the slave-trade, and that the pefgon 
who emigrates to the West Indies should go there with 
his own consent. Also “liberated Africans” from cap- 
tured slave-ships are conveyed direct to the West Indies, 
instead of being sent first to Sierra Leone. But the sus- 
picion entertained in this country that the slave- 
trade might be revived under the pretence of im- 
migration—the fear that slaves should be compelled to 
work in the West Indies—retarded for a longer period 
than was quite fair or just to the West India proprietors 
the immigration into the West Indies. He proposed, 
therefore, to do more now than he should have done had 
that question been settled some years ago, and had 
there been a fair import of labour since the year 1834. 
He proposed to make an advance to the colonies, on the 
security of the colonial revenues for the purpose of 
meeting the expense of immigration; or rather, he 
should say, that he proposed to guarantee a colonial 
loan not exceeding £500,000, in addition to £160,000, 
which the House had already guaranteed this session. 

Complaints have been made of the too rapid operation 
of the act of 1846; and that under it one class of sugar 
had advantage over every other class in the classification 
of duties, which it ought not fairly to have. In consider- 
ing that subject, he frankly avowed tha: he did not think 
it fair to the British consumer to impose a differential 
duty of 10s. on sugar, to last for ten years or more, for 
the purp:se of reviving the industry and prosperity of 
the West Indies. He therefore looked in another direc- 
tion; he looked to the experience of late years, in which 
he saw that, with regard to many articles on which the 
duty had been diminished, and the price had been 
lowered, the revenue had been no loser, whilst the con- 
sumer had been a great gainer. He quotes a table, 
showing that from 1825 to 1841 every fall in the duty on 
sugar had been n by a rise in the consump- 
tion, and every rise of duty by a fall in the consumption: 
a fact also shown by the returns for 18457. He there- 
fore looked to a —— consumption of sugar ſor the 
means of modifying the act of 1846. What he proposed 
was, that the ng on colonial sugar should be reduced 
after the Sth of July in the present year to 13s., and 
should be reduced subsequently a shilling every succeed- 
ing year until it reached 1086. He likewise proposed that 
the duty on ordinary foreign Muscovado sugar shoul 
remain as fixed by the act of 1846; but he proposed a 
new distinctive duty for foreign brown clayed sugar. In 
this species of sugar, the — 1 producer had an undue 
advantage, from the wide variation of quality which 
might be made to come under that head; and thus the 
loreigner is able to introduce a very high quality of that 
sugar under the low range of duty. Lord John proposed 
a distinctive scale for brown clayed, or qualities equal to 
brown clayed, re sugars: from the Sth of July, 
1848, tothe Stho July, 1849, the duty would remain at 
20s.; and it would then be reduced, by Is. 6d. a year 
until it reached a 10s, duty in July, 1854. The propose 
duties, then, would stand thus :— 


Year ending Foreign Colonial 
July 5. Brown clayed. Muse. Muscovado, 

s. d. 8. d. s. d 

1849 800 9. 18 0 

1800 6 .. In 12 0 

1811 . 1D 6. 11 0 

1822 31 0 .. . BS GD . „0 10 0 

1863. 999 ccccce BS OD . 10 0 

185% 1 OD . 20 5 „0 10 0 

Equal to 10 0 10 0 10 0 


Of course, such a change in these sugar duties would 
require a corresponding change to be made in the duties 
on refined and double refined white clayed sugars, and 
on molasses, 
Complaints had been made by the West India pro- 
prietors of the differential duty on rum. Last year, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had proposed that 
the differential duty on rum should be 6d. Some 
difficulty arose on that proposition, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer raised it to 9d., although he 
maintained that 6d. was quite sufficient. ‘The Chair- 
man of the Board of Excise thought that 4d. was 
sufhcient as a differential duty; and Lord John there- 
fore could not agree to impose a higher differential 
duty on rum than that sum. There was one question 
connected with this reduction of duty, which would 
make it necessary to withdraw the permission given 
last year to use sugar in breweries. Wit regard to 
the use of sugar in distilleries no change in the pre- 
sent law would be made. 

He had now stated to the House the proposition of 
the Government. Ile thought that it would be con- 
venient, if the House would allow him, to print his 
resolutions now, and he would then propose to submit 
them to a committee of the whole House on Monday 


The proposition was received with strong disap 
on from every quarter of the-Hiuse." ae 
Sir Rosert Ixor and Sir Jonx Paxtnorow con. 


demned it, on the ground of encouraging the slaye- 
trade 


Mr. Bernat, Mr. BAnx Z. Mr. Henny Bamix, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Henry Drummonp, Mr. Patti 
Mires, Mr, Hentey, Mr. Henson, and Mr, Evetyy 
Dentson,all condemned the plan as totally insufficient 
to avert the ruin of the West Indies. Mr. Banter 
declared that the * 1 £500,000 —— be use- 
less for purposes of immigration—it might as wel 
be thrown som 4 hes Danvat claimed — 
behalf of the West India proprietors the t to 
import their produce into this country aa Son 
all duties whatever. 

Mr. — — pore 5 oth cen and Mr. 
Dis nazi, vigorously u both ections—the 
encouragement of the slave-trade, and the ineuffi- 
cient aid to 72 —— Indies. e called it 
a paltry and ous measure; and sha accused 
2 of breaking faith with the West 
Indies. Lord — fastened a serious imputation 
upon Mr. Hawes, of having withheld from the Com- 
mittee on the West Indies, for fifty-six days, « 
despatch of Sir Charles Grey, Governor of Jamaica, 
suggesting a plan of relief for the West Indies. Mr. 
Hawes attempted to “ fence’’ with Lord George (as 
the latter phrased it); protested upon his honour} 
there must be some mistake; he would “ inquire” 
about it. 

The measure was attacked on free-trade grounds 
bY Mr. Batout, Mr. Cospen, and Mr. C. Vititers ; 

r. Cobden and Mr. Bright calling upon the House 
not to overlook the sufferings of their own fellow- 
countrymen in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

In his reply, Lord Joun Russet complained that 
Members had not taken his advice to reserve their 
objections till Monday. 

On Monday evening, previous to going to the order 
of the day on the sugar duties, Mr. Et Lic discussed at 
some length the state and condition of the West 
India colonies, and pointed out what he considered 
as necessary to be done for their safety and welfare. 
If the colonists refused, from inability to raise them, 
the 3 necessary to support their different 
establishments, what then was the Government 

repared to do for them? With this coup de grace, 
it would no longer be possible to maintain the pre 
sentsystem of ‘overnment in the colonies. ° 
extravagant sums now paid to keep up their esta- 
blishmentg could no longer be continued. Was the 
Government prepared, if it did not restore eon- 
fidence to the West Indies, to entrust to them the 
management of their own affairs? Unless confi- 
dence was restored to them, they would be abandoned 
by the white population, when their trade would be 
carried on between the coloured population left 
behind and the United States. He would not sa 
that he would not vote for the noble lord's proposi- 
tione, but such were the present condition and 
future prospects of the West Indies, that he en- 
treated the noble lord to explain whether what he 
had proposed was the only measure of relief or for 
the adaptation of the Government and expenses of 
the colonies to their altered circumstances, which 
he had in contemplation. Unless he heard some- 
thing more from the noble lord than had alresdy 
fallen from him, he certainly could not vote for his 
proposition. 

Lord Joux Russert observed that the proper 
course to pursue was to go into committee, when 
any explanation which the Government had to offer 
could be submitted. 

Sir Joux Paxinoeton then rose to move his 
amendment, the purport of which was to express, 
on the part of the House, an unqualified condem- 
nation of the Government propositions. In submit- 
ting this amendment, the hon. gentleman disavowed 
all party objects, and all intention of treating the 
question before the House as one involving an issue 
between free trade and protection. The question 
did not belong to the category of free-trade measures, 
but stood upon a footing peculiar to itself. He 
therefore appealed with as much confidence to the 
free-traders to sustain him as he did to the most 
sanguine Protectionists. He had no hesitation in 
ascribing the greater portion of the ruinous distress 
under which the colonies were now suffering to the 
act of 1846. He congratulated the Government on 
its departure from the principles of that act ; but the 
question for the House to consider was, whether or 
not that departure was 3 great to be sat is- 
factory to the parties concerned, or sufficient to 
mitigate the distress which weighed upon them. 
The amount of protection pro to be given to 
the West Indians would be utterly inadequate for 
their relief. Ina financial point of view, also, he 
thought that the proposal was exceptionable. To 
show that the proposed amount of protection was 
inadequate, the honourable gentleman went into a 
comparative statement of the cost of the production 
of sugar in the British West Indies and in Cuba and 
Brazil, establishing a difference of 168. 94d. a ewt. 
in favour of the latter. With such a difference in 
favour of slave-grown sugar, it was impossible for 
the colonies to compete with the slave holding 
countries at the differential duty proposed. e 
honourable gentleman then contended that the 
West Indies had just ground of complaint against 
the mode in which the act of 1846 had been carried 
out. England had violated most of the ag dhen 
which that act had imposed upon her. He then 
quoted several competent authorities to show that 
the planters could not and would not cultivate their 
estates unless they enjoyed an adequate protection. 
The honourable gentleman then glanced at the bear- 
ing of the whole question upon slaver — the 


slave-trade, both of which, he con been 
stimulated by the get of 1846. He then generally 


1848) ] 
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condemned the -poliey of the Government with 
regard ta the Weat Indies, atigmatized the proposi- 
tian for their relief as inappropriate and in uate, 
and implored them to retrace their steps whilst it 
was yet time, and to place the West Indian colonies 
u a footing br of the dependencies of a 
Christian empire. The amendment, with which the 
honourable gentleman concluded, was to this 


effect :— 
That this H considering the evidence taken during the 
present seston aleve a select committee, ia of opinion that the 


motion propenes © her Majesty's government for the great 
dist is of the deere — of the crown, 


and 
which that committee has said will require the immediate ap- 
plication of relief, will u 


either effect that object nor check the 
stimulus to the slave-trade, whieh the diminution of the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in those colonies has inevitably oceasioned. 


Sir R. N. Buxton seconded the amendment, 
taking an anti-slavery view of the whole question, 
and contending that, unless further encouragement 
were given to the West Indians to employ the 
labourers to be imported, more evil than 
good would arise from providing the colonists with 
money wherewith to promote their — pe 
The high prinei on which this country had acted 
for years, with regard to slavery, were, he feared, 
being fast compromised by the promotion of other 
principles, those af free-trade, for instance, which, 
although important in themselves, were inferior to 
those whieh were being sacrificed to them. 


The Caanoceutior of the Excuzequer followed, ob- 
serving that he was at a loss to conceive what it was 
that Sir John Pakington would propose for the relief 
of the West Indian planters. It was evident that 
Sir Edward N. Buxton would give them a perpetual 
monopoly of the British market, and Sir J. Paking- 
ton ta incline to the principle of perpetual 

retection to them. But Parliament had, he trusted, 
for ever decided against the maintenance of a per- 
petual high protective duty. If that, therefore, was 
the direction in which both the honourable gentle- 
men looked for relief, he could hold out to them but 
little hope of its realization. He then addressed 
himself to a refutation of the objections, in con- 
nexion with the increase of the slave-trade, which 
were taken to the act of 1846, against which act, 
he contended, that charges were brought for which 
it was in no degree answerable. It was not by pro- 
testi va duties, in favour of free - labour sugar that 
they could hope to put down slavery or the slave- 
trade. They would never succeed in ultimately sup- 

ressing them but by the superior cheapness of free- 
abour sugar, a condition which would never be 
realized so long as free-labour sugar was unaffected 
by competition. He agreed with those who held 
that there was no hope for the return of prosperity 
to the Weat Indies unless they could success- 
fully compete with slave-grown sugar. The point, 
then, for them to consider was, how to drin 
the free-labour sugar of our colonies into successfu 
competition with the slave-grown produce of foreign 
countries, This was not to be effected by high or 
lasting protection. One mode of attaining this de- 
sirable result was by reducing, as far as was possible 
to do, the expenses attendant upon the management 
of West Indian estates, Another mode was by re- 
ducing the wages of labour, and thereby diminishing 
the cost of uction, Thia reduction could only 


be effected by securing a continuous supply of labour, | 9 


for it was a moat remarkable fact that the colonies 
which were most distressed were those which had 
the greatest tracts of fertile land, and were in want 
of labour. To secure the supply of labour, which 
would result in a reduction of wages, was one of the 
objects which the Government pro to itself by 
the proposition which it had submitted to the House. 
A resort to high or lasting protection would defeat 
that objeet. With a view, therefore, to the pros- 
perity of the colonies, and to the suppression of the 
slaye-trade, which would be so greatly promoted by 
that prosperity, the course taken by the Government 
was, in his opinion, the right one, whilst a relapse 
into the protective system of former days would peyil, 
if not absolutely defeat, both objects. The proposi- 
tion submitted would give to the planters, if they 
chose to dvail themselves of it, the opportunity of 
reducing es, the necessary antecedent to success- 
ful competition with slave-grown sugar. Mr. Ellice 
had predicted that they would not avail themselves 
of it. He did not anticipate that they would shrink 
from doing so, but that was a matter for them to de- 
cide for themselves, The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by defending the Government proposition, in 
a financial point of view, which he favourably con- 
trasted in this respect with the recommendation of 
the committee, which, if any loss were to accrue to 
the revenue, would entail upon it a much more 
serious one than would the proposal before the 


Mr. SeymeR supported the amendment as a means 
of forcing the Government to re-consider the whole 
question. 

Mr. Hume concurred with those who were of 
opinion that great injustice had been done to the 
colonies; but free trade had nothing to do with the 
question, as was sup by the honourable gentle- 
man who had 1 en his seat. Engagement after 
engagement with the colonies had been violated, and 
their case was far from analogous to countries in 
which there was an over-abundance of labour. 
General principles, therefore, which applied to the 
latter, were not necessarily equally applicable to the 
former, The Government measure fell far short of 
what was required. As to the amendment, how- 
ever, he much regretted that its author had not sub- 
stituted for it a substantive proposition, the decision 
on which might have settled the question at once. 
Taking it fer granted that, should the House affirm 
the amendment as submitted to it, the honourable 
gentlemen would then be prepared with s gubstan- 


tire he would support the amendment, 
in opposition to the proposition of the Government. 

r. Morratr then moved the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. CARDWELL suggested, seeing that so little 
time intervened between that and the 5th of July, 
and that there was so little chance of the Govern- 
ment measure, if proceeded with, being passed into 
a law before that day, that a short bill should be 
passed in the meantime, continuing, de die in diem, 
the duties which would then by law expire. 

The debate was then adjourned till Thursday. 


THE NAVIGATION-LAWS. 

Mr. La nouenuns then moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee on the Navigation and 
Regulation of Ships and Seamen. Mr. Hennes 
objected to the discussion of such an important 
measure at so late an hour; and, aftersome very 
useless talking, the House divided: the motion was 
carried by 119 to 32; and the House went into Com- 
mittee. The resolution being put by the Chairman, 
Mr. Sruart regretted that the Government was 
determined to foree on the discussion of the naviga- 
tion-laws ; and he moved that the Chairman report 
progress. Mr. Lasobennnz regretted the course 
taken by the Opposition, which appeared factious 
and unnecessary. A parenthetical scene of an 
amusing character then occurred. 


Mr. Hupson fell into a tone too personal, and re- 
ceiveda lecture. Mr. Hume wished to enter his protest 
against a practice which was indulged in by certain 
) honourable gentlemen of making constant personal 

allusions to other Members of the Hause. After thirty 
years’ experience, he must say that he had never known 
any honourable member come down after dinner, night 
after night, flushed—he would not say with champagne 
(great laughter, and cries of Order! J. The honour- 
able member opposite (Mr. Hudson) would excuse him 
for saying that the personal allusions he was aceustomed 
to make were very unfair. He hoped the debate might 
go on without renewed personality. 

Mr. Hupson returned Mr. Hume’s fire [loud cries of 
‘* Spoke!” and“ Question!“ ! He supposed Mr. Hume 
was speaking to the question when he told the House 
about the champagne members had drunk. Mr. Hudson 
su that the dress he appeared in had caused an 
ipference to be drawn—([smiling good humouredly, and 
— to his own white waistcoat—whereat the House 

aughed excessively|—but the truth was, he had gone 
home to aceompany his family to a party, and then re- 
turned to the House after only forty minutes’ absence 
(rears of laughter]. He never attacked Mr. Hume for 
wearing a white waistcoat and trying to look a little gay: 
he confined himself to public and to legitimate subjects ; 
never referred to such things as Greek loans [“ order !"" 
At all events, he would never charge Mr. Hume with 
dining out or giving a dinner to a friend. 

The House presently cleared for a division. In the 
absence of reporters, Mr. Coppgn appears to have been 
very severe on Mr. Hudson; for subsequently Mr. 
Disraeus retorted with an allusion to “ graver impute- 
tions on former occasions vented in the House—accusations 
of stimulating to assassination and echoes of frenzied 

plause thereupon.” He thought that Mr. Cobden 

ould add his apologieg4o the hon. member for Sunder- 


land. 


The division negatived the motion to report pro- 
gress, by 144 to 45. 
Lord Gon Bentixcx moved that the Chairman 
uit the chair, Mr. Lasovcuzegs complimented him 
on his success in obstructing public business, and 


gave in. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Departure or THe Spanish Ampassapor.—On 
Thursday, Mr. Bankes having made inquiries re- 
apecting the departure of Sefior Isturitz, the Spanish 
Ambassador, Lord Joux Russert made this reply 
„The dismiasal of the Spanish Ambassador from the 
Court of her Britannic Majesty has resulted from a 
correspondence which has passed between my noble 
friend the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
the Spanish Minister; and has not been the result of 
any recall from his own Government. My noble 
friend will lay upon the table of the House addi- 
tional papers, by command of her Majesty ; and the 

apers in question will relate to the dismissal of Sir 
Fen Bulwer as well as to the dismissal of the 
Spanish Minister.“ 

Tun Rattway Commission.—The House of Lords 
re-assembled on Thursday. The chief business 
consisted in some interrogatories respecting the 
Railway Commission, and the Government reply. 
Lord RepespaLe questioned Ministers as to the 
functions of the Commission; suggesting that it 
was of no weight or influence, because Government 
did not lend it sufficient support, or give effect to 
its commendations. The Marquis of Lanspowne 
replied by enumerating all the functions of the 
Board—examining lines newly built, inquiring into 
accidents, regulating cheap trains, revising bye-la we, 
settling disputes between companies, considerin 
colonial schemes, &c. No fewer than 780 lines ha 
been inspected and reported on last year. 
Lansdowne admitted that the decisions of the Com- 
mission are not binding; but great moral weight 
attaches to ita opinions. 


Wut ron Dexsy.—On Friday evening, Mr. 
Srarronèv moved the issue of the writ for Derby 


borou + Opposed by Mr. Hume, and negatived by 
89 to 36, 


Tue Conx-Dorizs.—Ia the House of Lords, on 
Friday, Lord Staney called attention to the pre- 
sent state of the laws regulating the importation of 
foreign corn. He did not mean to renew the dis- 
cussion as to the policy of giving protection to the 
agricultural interest ; but it must be recollected that 
we had at the present time a duty on corn which 
had neither increased the price of food nor aggra- 
vated discontent; and he put it to the Government 


whether it would not be in accordance with sound 
polley te continue the existing duties as they now 


Lord. 


stood for a of five or six mon 80 as to 
qnable Parliament to determine a a after 
experience, whether the inconvenience of a trifling 
duty would not be outbalanced by the financial gain 
of three-quarters of a million of money. ‘Lhe Duke 
of KicHMoND supported the motion, with some re- 
trospective complaints of the manner in which repeal 
had been carried. Earl Gary deprecated any dis- 
turbance of the settlement made after such great 
agitation in 1846. The topic was then abandoned. 

Tun Iain Poor-Law.—In the House of Lords, 
an Monday, Lord Monrsuaaiez submitted resolutions 
gondemnatory of the course pursued by the Poor- 
law Commissioners for I in issuing a general 
qgircular to the beard of guardians authorizing relief 
to the families of holding land. The 
Marquis of Lanspowns admitted that the order had 
heen hastily issued, and applied generally, instead 

f being made applieable to particular cases only. 
N o time would be loat in remedying this oversight, 
by a general order, to the effect that relief was not 
w be given, except ip particular cases, the eireum - 
atancea of which were to be specially considered ; 
and this being so, he trusted his noble friend would 

ithdraw his motion for the present. After a 

bate the motion was withdrawn accordingly. 

— —— 

Tun Poiwontne at 4 Poatic Dssa.—-Nonru - 
Aurrox.— The inquiry which had been opened 
fore the county coroner, Mr. 8, respecting 

e death of Mr. William Carnfleld, an accountant, 
who, with others, was poisoned at a public 

inner given here on Wednesday week, was con- 
uded at a late hour on Tuesday week at the Guild- 
— The evidence adduced was Nr dut 

e main facts have been already stated, The medical 
witnesses had detected copper in the green colour ; 
ing stuff which coated the -mange used at the 

—.— A — of l K 2 
cordingly return „ Franklin, by w 
the dinner was provided, and ‘ — ainst Randall, the 
ook. — In reference to this choly event, we 
have received the following letter :— 

Daar Si1r,—The account given in the Nonconformist 
af the 14th instant, of the a eircamstance 
connected with the ordination dinner which lately took 
place in this town, is ex rated, and calculated to 
accasion much needless anxiety to the friends of neigh- 
houring ministers. Not twenty-one, but seven persons, 
p:rtook of the dish, all of whom are now 

nvalescent, with the single distressing exception of 
the late Mr. Cornfield. e Rev. William ° odman, 
af Yardley Hastings, whom you report to have fallen 
a victim, &c., is and has been in perfect health. I 
shall be much obliged if you will state as much in your 
next. I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Tue Minister or Kwa-sr aur CHarPet. 

Northampton, June 16, 1848. 


PHONOGRAPHY IN THE 


Patntino-orrics. — In 


notice a 
fo say in proof o 
of these 


of 

land who can read this short- 

Journal, Ipswich Chronicle, Nor 

22 Aberdeen Herald, &c., are likewise able to 
0 80,’ 


A Bor Swmo«usrn.—One day last week, a stout- 
looking, aetive young fellow ealled at the ferry-house 
at Port-Allan, and 3 to de taken the 
tiver to Newburgh, It being nearly low water, he 
was told that he would have to wait an hour, as it 
was useless to attempt the passage in the then state 
said Wwe, fn vopiy 3 oud battoning tia feahet wary a 

in reply; @ ultoming very de- 
liberately, and adjusting hie bonnet, he wulked 
down to the shore, took the water without a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, and, after wading as far as 
practicable, struck out and swam for the a 
sandbank, as buoyant as asea-mew. The good folk 
of Port- Allan, thinking that the man was meditating 
self-destruction, quickly followed after him with 8 
boat.; but the fellow, gaining the bank before they 
were half-way, took to his heels and scoured across 
like a race-horse, till, arriving at its southern ex- 
tremity, he again plunged into the current, and, 
after a long pull and a pull, actually suc- 

in ing the Fife s e 3 when, 
himself for a moment, he quietly pursued his wa 
if nothing extraordinary had been accom lished. 
The breadth of the Tay at the place is fully two 
miles.— Perthshire Advertiser, 

Tun Epipemio amonq Catriz.—We regret to 
state that the epidemic has committed serious ravages 
amongst the stock in the course of the month. In 
many instances it has been found impossible to 
forward the beasts to market; hence they have been 
sold to the local butchers at a considerable sacrifice. 
One of our correspondents informs us that out of one 
hundred beasts ied in his stalls, seventy have been 
seriously affected, out of which twenty-four have 
died. The footrot in sheep has not been very dis- 
astrous in ite effects; while the lambing season has 
turned out remarkably well, with very lew losses of 
consequence. Devizes Gazette. 

‘Tue EoovesaisticaL Couats.—At a Court of Com- 
mon Council, held on Thursday, it was resolved, 
without opposition, That the Court petition both 
Houses of Parliament praying for the abolition of 
the Keclesuistical Cvurts, and the transfer of their 


functions * Dive 2 of the l ** 
use of the Guildhall, ſor the pur N 

the 7th of July next, Was granted to the Comauttee 
of the Spitaliielda School of Design. 
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beeen Von 21, 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 


PEOPLE’S LEAGUE. 

The members and friends of the People’s League 
held the first of a series of fortnightly meetings for 
the promotion of union between the middle and 
working classes in favour of universal suffrage, on 
Monda „ at the National Hall, Holborn. 
„took the chair. The Rev. J. 


You are aware of the tricks resorted to by the oligar- 
chy to prevent our Parliamentary friends from exposing 
the electoral system under the Reform Act, to-morrow 
oven Iam at no loss for the motives of this dread 
of the light. They know that if the public look at it 
the electoral system is lost. Now I am anxious to be- 
speak your kind indulgence while I try to lay bare before 
you the principle upon which electoral power has been 
distributed by the Reform Act. The gross injustice and 
the revolting inequ:lities of this distribution of power 
are now pretty generally known, but the principle upon 
which it has been done, the law of the di 
use a scientific term, has to my knowledge never 
yet been exposed. Now I feel it my duty to-night to 
declare the truth, that the principle of the Reform Act 
is to give electoral power in large portions to the worst 
electors, end in small portions to the best electors. 
Pretending to enfranchise independence, intelligence, 
and 2 the framers of the Reform Act en- 
franchised servility, corruption, and perjury; they 
weighed the electoral power as scrupulously as diamonds 
are weighed, and they gave it in infinitesimal particles to 
men who would use it according to the dictates of con- 
science and patriotism, while bestowing it in large 
quantities upon the men who they knew well would use 
it badly and basely. This is the fact, which I will prove 
if fyou will pardon my tediousness, and give your indul- 
gence to me while stating some hard facts and statistical 
calculations, by an induction from which the principle is 
elicited and estalbished. To prove my proposition | will 
examine very briefly the distribution of electoral power 
first in the counties and next in the boroughs. Of 
course it is impossible on this occasion to compare 
all the 114 counties in the United Kingdom in 
reference to their 253 members, and each and all 
of the 308 boroughs in reference to their 403 members. 
But I shall prove my case by samples. I confront Lord 
Palmerston, who says, the House of Commons is one 
of the most noble public bodies in the civilized world,” 
* proving its construction to be hypocritical and base. 

iddlesex, North and South Lancashire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, are the great seats of British com- 
merce and manufactures, of wealth, enterprise, indepen- 
dence, and intelligence. These three counties contained 
in 1846, 85,422 electors, three-fourths of whom are free- 
holders. These 85,000 electors return cight members. 
The Reform Act gives to 10,000 or 11,000 of them the 
power of returning one member. Now let us turn to eight 
other counties, which also return eight members. The 
counties of Bute, Caithness, Elgin, Linlithgow, Nairn, 
Orkney, Selkirk, and Sutherland, contain 3,770 electors 
on the register of 1846. When they pass the tellers in 
the divisions of the House of Commons, the eight 
members for these 3,700 electors are exactly the equals 
in the vote lists, and in the business of legislation, ot 
the eight representatives of the 85,000 electors of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Middlesex. In Whig arith- 
metic 3,000 is equal to 85,000! The independence, 
wealth, respectability, and intelligence of the free- 
holders of the three greatest English counties are facts 
known to all men. But let us look closely at their 
electoral and legislative equals in Bute, Caithness, 
Kigin, Linlithgow, Nairn, Orkney, Selkirk, and Suther- 
land. Let us inspect the 3,000 who, in Whig eyes, are 
worth the 85,000 independent freehbolders. In these 
counties there are a few independent electors, but they 
are swam by servile tenants and fictitious voters. 
Some of these tenants are well known to me, and have 
themselves told me indignantly and bitterly that they 
have no alternative between voting for the nominees of 
their landlords, and seeing the ruin of themselres and 
their families stare them in the face. Of the fictitious 
voters, two reports of committees of the House of Com- 
mons, in large blue-books, furnish me with im- 

essive characteristics. They enable me, supported 

y them and by evidence which has been sworn in 
courts of law, to declare that these fictitious or faggot 

voters are enfranchised by perjury. 85,400 independent 
electors are nullified by 3,700 electors ; and in this small 
body itself, the independent and resident electors are 
nullified, swamped, and overcome, by servile tenants, 
and strangers who owe their votes to nothing but their 
willingness to swear falsely. With your permission, I 

read the extracts from the report of the committee 
on fictitious votes, in 1838, which prove these facts. 
Though referring more particularly to Selkirkshire and 
Peebleshire, the committee say these are merely samples 
of the Scotch counties. This iniquity prevails, also, in 
England, as is proved by the evidence published by the 
committee on votes of electors, in 1846. I will now read 
the extracts from the mg on fictitious votes, or, as 
they are called, colourable life-rents. ‘ But where, as 
has frequently been the case, the franchise has been 
obtain * a mere colourable uisition of such 
life-rents, they think they ought to direct the attention 
of the House to the fo lowing circumstances, which 
usually attend the transaction. The deeds are made 
out in the last week of January, so as just to complete 
the six months’ possession necessary for registration. 


The subject disposed of seldom passes into the hands of | f 


the life-renters, but remains in the occupation of the 
disponer, who receives back a lease of it from the dis- 
ponees generally of the same date, and always of the 
same duration, as his own disposition to them. The 
price, which is fixed by annuity tables according to the 
age of the purchasers, is not paid, but a bill for the 
amount is given, the interest for which is about (quiva- 
lent to the rent received by the parties in return. ‘i here 
are few instances of these bills being paid up, nor can 
it be doubted that payment of them is not expected to 
be enforced. The transaction, moreover, is not preceded 
by a search of incumbrances, or any inquiry into the 
real value of the rent, as is invariably the case in pur- 
chases of real property. The delivery of the deed, which 
is essential in law to the completing of a transact on, is 
virtually evaded, either by the same individual being 
employed to act as agent for both buyer and seller, 


stribution, to 


or by a more formal delivery of the disposition being 
oe through before witnesses, after which it is imme- 
iately restored to the party granting it, in whose 
custody it remains. Lastly, imfeftment seldom follows 
on these transactions, though in cases of actual sale it 
is not only usual, but essential to the security of the 
buyer.“ ut the committee portray a darker species 
of this crime: —“ Cases have also been brought before 
the committee of individuals making single purchases 
for the sake of the note, in which the purchasers bein 
unprovided with the means of paying have been assiste 
with the necessary sum by some political agent or 
partisan who takes over the property so acquired a 
security for the loan advanced. It appears that agents 
are regularly employed, not only in looking out for 
properties to be bought for political purposes, but also 
in affording the necessary facility by loans to indigent 
purchasers who are induced to take them. The conse- 
quence ig that the note thus acquired can never after- 
wards be exercised but at the will of the creditor; he 
may demand payment of the sum lent by bim at any 
moment, and if his demand be not complied with within 
six days he may proceed instantly to attach the person 
of his debtor, and by a second process to obtain pos- 
session of the property. It is obvious then thatin the 
case of a poor man thus situated, neither the interest 
in the property nor the note derived from it, belong to 
him so much as to his creditor; and that he is a mere 
tool in the hands of another, who by this species of right 
acquires over a considerable portion of the constituency 
a power which may be exercised in a very mischievous 
and objectionable manner.“ Realize the position of this 
debtor, with six days between him and a gaol if he 
refuses to vote as bidden, or recoils from completing his 


qualification by swearing if called upon * Almighty 
God, and as he shall answer at the day of judgment, 
that he has the property which be has not. The out- 


cast child of the streets who steals a purse may be 
transported by the criminal law; but to make a man 
perjure his soul in politics is clever electioneering, winked 
at by the Legislature, and abetted by his Grace the Duke. 

ow I hope this will suffice to prove that in the coun- 
ties the Reform Act gives most of the electoral power to 
the worst electors. As for the boroughs, I might notice 
that we all know well the city of London and the Tower 
Hamlets side by side, the one returning four and the 
other two members. In the Tower Hamlets there are 
18,748 ten-pound householders, in London there are 
12,494, and thus the borough returning two members 
has a third more of ten-pound householders than the 
borough returning four. Probably the explanation of 
the fact may be found in the circumstance that there are 
in London 7,563 pure and patriotic freemen. But I will 
not fatigue you with illustrations and proofs of the 
notorious fact that the electoral power in bo hs has 
been lodged by the Reform Act in largest quantities in 
the basest hands. Some reformers have got a notion 
that though the counties belong to the oligarchy, the 
boroughs may be secured to the le. Lord Stanley, 
in an imprudently candid manner, said that in the coun- 
ties Tory acres were just Tory votes, and Whig acres 
were just Whig votes, and tell him the politics of the 
landlords and he would tell you the result of the 
elections. But the fact is identical, with respect to 
the houses in all the boroughs which are not large. 
Tory houses are Tory votes, and Whig houses Whig 
votes. I have often thought that if property is to have 
anything to do with representation, it would be a great 
improvement to separate humanity from itentirely. Let 
the land be mapped, and the estates coloured according 
to the politics of the landlord. The Tory acres red, the 
Whig blue, and the Radical green. ake maps or 
pictures of the houses, ee | - them according to the 
politics of the proprietors. This method would decide 
elections according to the transparencies of property. 
This would just be the present system, without its out- 


rages upon the consciences of men, its vile hypocrisies, 
and attrocious criminalities. To-day the estates and 
the houses, as votes, are bought and sold, advertised 
and auctioned, with the consciences of the tenants in 
them—a horrible merchandise of souls, It is true that 
308 cities, boroughs, and universities, return 403 mem- 
bers. But even in the largest boroughs we know that 
the ballot is necessary for the protection of the voter. 
To ascertain the distrivution of electoral power in these 
boroughs, we must separate the independent and honest 
from the servile and corrupt boroughs. In England, 
there are 190 cities and boroughs returning 321 mem- 
bers. But if we deduct the boroughs liable to be 
swamped by freemen, potwallers, and scot-and-lot voters, 
and all with less than 1,000 electors, until there remain 
only those constituencies which are too large for the 
abuses of nomination and corruption, we shall find that 
they consist of only 7 to 20 boroughs, returning 51 
members. But this liet must be further reduced. It 
includes three boroughs returning 6 members, Chatham, 
Devonport, and Greenwich, which are notoriously 
under Government influence. The English boroughs 
in which there are neither freemen, potwallers, 
scot-and-lot voters, mor Government influence, 
and which are large enough to withstand the 
influences of nomination and corruption, are thus 
reduced to 24, and their members to 45. Now 
we begin to understand why Mr. Hume and Mr. Cobden 
walk into the lobby with minorities of fifty when they 
vote for reductions of expenditure and equitable adjust- 
ment of taxation. Now it may be wrong to say that 
every small borough, or every constituency in wuich 
there are freemen, is under corrupt influences; but the 
votes of their representatives give force to the suspicion, 
and the fact is undeniable that the borough constituen- 
cies of England in circumstances favourable to purity of 
election return only 45 members of the 321, leaving the 
remaining 276 to represent the constituencies of the 
reemen, potwallers, the scot-and-lot voters, and the 
boroughmongers. Thus it is proved to demonstration 
that, in the English boroughs, as in the British counties, 
the Reform Act gives the largest amount of electoral 
power to the worst hands. Now I have not imputed 
motives to the men who made this distribution of elec- 
toral power, this deceitful representative system, whose 
evils we all feel we need not infer thence. I shali bring 
before you the testimony of two witnesses, inferior to 
rone in the knowledge of the affair—the late Earl of 
Durham, and the present Premier, Lord John Russell. 
In his last days I knew Lord Durham, the author of the 
first rough draft of the Reform Bill. Just before he left 
London, never to return alive, one Sunday evening, 
when his other guests had retired, he asked me to re- 


main. We had much painful conversation on the 
treachery with which he had been treated by the Mel- 
bourne try in reference to the Governor-General- 


— — 
ship of the North American colonies. He said with 
much emotion, and wished the fact to be made known 
They have never forgiven me for my Reform Bill.” 1 
asked him, What was it? He replied, I was fa- 
vourable to the ballot, and I wished to * my father- 
in-law’s promise about the householders. I would have 
enfranchised the householders. I would have 
chised the people, but they — Whigs) did not wish it; 

t 


they would not let me, and they have never forgiven me 
for wishing it.” There was nothing in this 
communication, which he wished to be published; and 

e enfranchise- 


he predicted of his beds gle and 
ment of the people—‘‘ They will have to do it in worse 
times. The testimony of Lord John Russell is less 
explicit, but equally instructive. It is to be found in a 
letter which his lordship wrote to an inhabitant of 
Tavistock, who — . of the nomination of mem- 
bers of the Bedford family to the borough. Lord John 
Russell replied—“ He had suggested Colonel Fox, and 
they had elected him. But after that single election, 1 
shall not consider you or any o person bound to 
attend to my wishes respecting a second member for 
Tavistock. I hope there may always be a member of 
our family deserving of the confidence of the electors ; 
and that unless he — it, he will not ask it. Your 
faithful servant, John Russell.“ Why should ong em 
be bound to attend to the wishes of another man in re- 
ard to an affair of conscience and of public duty? Lord 
Jobn Russell talked of guilty hopes lately, but does 
he not here avow a guilty hope for our family?” His 
lordship brought into Parliament the Reform Bill, which 
gives 300 electors of Tavistock as mach electoral power 
as Marylebone, Westminster, or Glasgow—the t 
cities ofthe empire. We should have a House of - 
mons of 7,000 members if the noble lord had enfran- 
chised the British and Irish people as liberally as he 
enfranchised the inhabitants of Tavistock. One elector 
of Tavistock is equal to forty electors of Glasgow in the 
vote lists—one elector of Tavistock is equal to fifty-two 
electors of Marylebone in the legislature—one elector of 
Tavistock is equal to fifty electors of Westminster—and 
one elector of Tavistock is equal to sixty electors of the 
Tower Hamlets. Does not the letter of the noble lord 
explain this distribution of power? Is not the motive 
seen in the bondage to attend to his wishes—in the 
family hope which is avowed? The subject is too large 
for complete treatment on an occasion like the present, 
but I confess I feel confident that I have proved my 
charge, that the Reform Act gives most electoral power 
to the worst hands. As to motives, you must 5 ſor 
yourselves from the parole testimony of Lord Du 
and the documentary evidence under the — 
Lord John Russell. Sir, before I sit down I must de- 
clare that I consider the Reform Act as a crime against 
the working classes, whom it deprived of the es 
they had, producing thus a House of Commons which is 
a club of rich, yet venal men, instead of a workshop for 
the people—a representation of the Commons in which 
the common people are not represented. I must de- 
nounce the Reform Act as an imposture on the middle 
classes, because it gives them — the most infinitesimal 
particles of electoral power, while bestowing it in large 
quantities on the voting tools of the o hy. One 
word of personal feeling. The condition of the ple 
has been the study and devotion of my life. in the 
cabins of the Irish peasantry, the buckan-thatched hovels 
of the Highlanders, the pestilent lanes of our — 
cities, in workhouses, tramp-houses, hospitals, 2 ums 
and prisons, I observed the miseries of the people until 
they made my life miserable. Two statis facts thrill 
through my mind: our criminels are increasing faster 
than our people, and our pours criminals faster our 
adult criminals. Out of miseries come crimes. Most 
glad would I rely on the remedies for the evils of the 
ople which a noble Ashley promotes, and a royal Al- 
rt applauds, but my reason and my conscience tell me 
that the afflictions of those who toil most and 1 
are not to be healed by these mild medicines. in- 
terests of the oligarchy must be squared with justice, 
and the interests of the whole people must be supreme 
in the legislature, as a preliminary step for enabling our 
Christian | ew wee ty to grapple with the miseries 
which are desolating the poo 


r. 
[Mr. Robertson sat down amidst loud cheers]. 


Sanpwicu, Dzau, anp Watmer.—A conference 
of the leading Radical Reformers of the above 
borough was convened by circular, on Tuesday, June 
13, in the Corn Exchange-room of the Fleur de Lis, 
Sandwich; about 130 persons attended. 
Hughes, Esq., barrister-at-law, was unani vA 
voted to the chair, and in a very concise and a 
manner stated the objects of the meeting, and the 
necessity of supporting Mr. Hume’s motion to pro- 
cure a radical reform in the House of Commons, 
Mr. M. B. Sutton then exposed the lavish expendi- 
ture of the public money, the present unjust and 
oppressive system of taxation pursued in reference 
to the middle and working classes, without adequate 
representation, and concluded by calling-upon all to 
support Mr. Hume’s proposition as an instalment of 
what was due, but at the same time to declare that 
manhood suffrage alone was complete justice. Mr. 
Tapley, solicitor, Sandwich, in a very forcible ad- 
dress, seconded the views of the former speaker, and 
adduced some convincin ments in favour of 
manhood over household suffrage, and then pro- 

that a petition should be sent to the House of 

mmons, embodying the above views, which, after 
some little opposition from some of the old Whig 
school, was resolved on. A vote of thanks to the 
Chairman was then carried by acclamation. In the 
course of the week the petition from the 
borough received above 1,000 signatures, and was 
sent to Mr. Hume for presentation. 

Ma. Hume's Morion.—Since our last, im nt 
meetings have been held in favour of Mr. Humes 
motion, at Liverpool, Worcester, Sunderland, Edin- 
burgh, Hereford, Falmouth, Doncaster, Truro, 
Aylesbury, Wallingford, Cambridge, Preston, Can- 
terbury, Leeds, Glasgow, Belper, Mile End, Rams- 

ate, Sandwich, Berwick-on-Tweed, Lewes, 
arylebone, Andover, Kingeton-on- Thames, Dar- 
lington, &c. 
At Lezps, a Chartist victory actually occurred, 


notwithstanding able and a attempts to 
carry the Reform resolutions. meeting was 


1848. 


— —— — 


* 8 and had * — 
or on a re signed by some 1, 

: pao pb n it was understood to be a 
household suffrage meeting. Mr. Plint, a leading 
politician of the town, who su rted the 
resolutions, avowed h an adherent of universal 
suffrage. Mr. Brooke, a Chartist, sug ted a 
resolution claiming the one Chartist point of univer- 
sal suffrage, without insisting on more, as he was 
anxious to concede and have unanimity. For the 
same reason he would not propose his suggestion as 
an amendment ; and the resolutions were carried by 
the majority of six to one. That done, however, 
Mr. Brooke proposed a substantive resolution— 
„That this m having manifested its desire for 
a union of the middle and working classes, for 
amending the present unjust system of legislation, 


deems it t to ress its opinion that no mea- 
sure shart of the “ six points would do justice to 
all classes of the people. This resolution was 
carried with clapping of hands; and it is said that 
“scarcely a score — held up their hands 
against it. 


At Bran, a similar result occurred, in a very 
large meeting. Two persons in the crowd“ pro- 
posed Chartist amendments, which were put by the 
chairman and were carried; whereat the meeting 
was abruptly brought to a conclusion, 


At Srrovup, the Rev. Mr. Yates recurred to Lord 
John’s practice when Member for Stroud, of want- 
their opinions when he wanted their votes: he 
might now learn this of the people—* that we are 
firmly, decidedly, peacefully, but unitedly resolved, 
that we do want further reform; that we must have 
it; and, united together with one heart and onc 
mind, despite his or any other opposition, the mea- 
sures we ask for must and will be carried.“ 


Worcester, Thursday Evening.—In compliance 
with a requisition to the Mayor of this city, a 
public meeting has been held to-day, to “ take into 
consideration the propriety of petitioning Parlia- 
ment in favour of the principles involved in the 
motion which Mr. Hume has announced his inten- 
tion of brin forward on the 20th instant.“ The 
meeting was held in the Guildhall, which was 
nearly filled, there being about 1,000 persons 

t, including a large number of Chartists. The 
Mayor, Mr. E. Webb, presided. The several reso- 
lu were carried, an amendment in favour of the 
whole charter being lost by a small minority. 

At a meeting of the Westminster Reform Societ 
on Monday, the following resolution was adop 
as the of their demands: The extension of 


or any part of a having been resident 
there for a period not less than six months previous 
to registration; the vote by ballot; a more equal 


parliam 

At Canterbury, the petition in favour of Mr. 

Hume's motion bears an aggregate of 1,068 signa- 
tures, of which 763 are those of electors. 


StarrcrpsHize.—In the Potteries the movement 
has been taken up warmly. Family petitions, 
general petitions, factory petitions, and memorials 
to the mem have been sent from Burslem, Tun- 
stall, Hanley and Shilton, and Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Dar.ineton.—Two meetings have been held in 
this town, on Wednesday and Thursday, in support 
of the reform movement of Messrs. Hume and Cob- 
den. Messrs. Adam, Kippling, Watson, and Drs. 
Drury and Fothergill, on Thursday, severally ad- 
dressed the meeting in favour of further 2 
Resolutions in favour of the new movement were 
carried unanimously, and a petition to Parliament 
agreed to. 

WaxerteLp.—A petition in favour of Mr. Hume's 

— very extensively signed by 
electors and householders. h person signing has 
to attach his trade, residence, and whether an elec- 
tor or householder, in order that there may be no 
mistake as to the genuineness of the signatures. 
Several aldermen and nearly all the town council- 
lors have signed. 

Wurcuxstz2.—Petitions in su of the subjects 
embraced in Mr. Hume’s — 7 — — 
cers who rr N 

Ar. Carter at t 
have inscri bed their names. k 

Istz or Wicut.—Petitions in favour of Mr. 
Hume’s motion for obtaining those most desirable 

, economy and reform, are now lying for sig- 
nature in Newport.— Hants Independent. 

ALYLEsBuRY.— A numerously-attended town’s 
meeting has been held in this town. The meeting 
was ge by A — ne when 
some e and eloquent s were de- 
livered :—Lord Nugent (member for the borough of 
ge gt AE John Houghton, Esq., of Upton arm; 

. 8. Gibbs: Mr. John Gibbs; Mr. Jones; Mr. 
Moserop, of Whitchurch — Rev. G Ashmead, 
of Great Missenden ; e Rev. W. J Gates, of 
Aylesbury. Lord Nugent announced his entire con- 
currence in the proposal of Mr. Hume, with the 
— of the electoral district point. There he 

because he could not see how, with 
fluctua populations, the country could be fairly 
apportioned into districts. In the meantime he 
would vote for household suffrage with Mr. Hume. 
But would he stop here ; the same advance in the 
popular mind which made household suffrage neces. 
» would also compel the legislature to bestow 
universal suffrage. Household suffrage would very 
soon become es Jaw of the land. Of that he was 
perfectly persuaded ; and universal suffrage would 
afterwards be : 


necessary, as a matter of absolute 


„his — | 


Che Nonconformist. 
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Suzrrisiy.— On W 
3 plan for Parliamentary reform was 

the town council at Sheffield, on a motion that a 
petition from the council praying for amendments in 
accordance with Mr. Hume’s motion be transmitted 
to Mr, Cobden, M.P., to be presented to the House 
of Commons. The motion, after a long discussion, 
was rejected by a majority of 28 votes, over a 
minority of 12; 17 members who were present re- 
mained neutral. 


Meetings in sup of Mr. Hume's motion have 
been held generally throughout Scotland, including 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, umfermline, Falkirk, 
Green Paisley, Aberdeen, Dundee, &c. The 
petition from Edinburgh is signed by about 10,000 
persons. 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD.— PROPOSED 
CONGRESS IN PARIS. 


Mr. Elihu Burritt held in Newcastle, on Thurs- 
day evening, one of those quiet social conferences 
which he prefers to public meetings. About one 
hundred persons ted the invitation which he 
had given, and met him at Mr. Wilcke’s, the Tem- 

ce Hotel. Among the number, and conspicuous 

m his costume, was a private soldier. George 
Fife Angas, Esq., was also of the company, and 
consented to preside. 


Mr. Burritt then reminded his friends of what he 
had before told them concerning The League of 
Universal Brotherhood —a league not formed for 
any separate object—not to forward personal freedom 
alone, or freedom of intercourse, or peace—but all 
of these, ** — ministered to the —— —— 
happiness of man. He reported the progress of the 
movement on both sides of the Atlantic, and ad- 
vocated the establishment of a High Court of the 
Nations, before which their international disputes 
should be heard and decided. The idea had origi- 
nated with France about two centuries ago. It was 
taken up in Germany and England, and much had 
been written upon the subject in the United States 
of America. ‘The existence of the absolute Govern- 
ments of the continent of Europe had always been 
regarded as one great oo inthe way. This 
was now in process of removal. Absolutism was 
passing away, and there was a tendency of fusion 
among the smaller powers. These changes were 
favourable; and, to help onward the movement, it 
was pro that a congress should be held in 
Paris at the latter end of August next. It was 
calculated that about two h rsons would 
proceed to France from Great Britain; and if no- 
thing were done more than this—if the congress 
produced no other effect than to draw two hundred 
of the inhabitants of this island to the French capital 
—the moral influence of that fact—of so many of the 
people of England leaving their homes for the con- 
tinent to see if some substitute could not be found 
for the tremendous evil of war, which was eating 
out the 22 of ** 22 —— not fail to be 

reat. Sixty persons re agreed to go; and 

r. Bradshaw of the Railway "Guide, A mares» a4 
lively interest in the matter, had undertaken to con- 
duct the expedition. He would make all the ar- 
rangements, to and fro, including board and lodging 
in Paris. In fact, no one who went would —— to 
— his hand into his pocket from the time that he 
eft London until he returned. The ticket would be 
£4. The train would start from London, probably 
on a Tuesday; and * would remain in Paris 
until Saturday; but if any one wished to prolong 
a few days, he might do so for an ad- 
ditional payment of £1. The trip would take place, 
most likely, between the 20th and 30th of August; 
and it was not improbable that many persons, 
unconnected with the delegation, would take tickets. 
[The Chairman inquired if the passport system would 
not prove an obstacle?] The question of port 
had not been lost sight of. He believed that that 
difficulty would be gotover. He thought, indeed, 
that the people of Paris would be very glad to see 
so many of their English neighbours back n 
[laughter]. Nothing which occurred in the late 
revolution had thrown so sombre an aspect over the 
capital of France as the departure—the unnecessary 
departure, as the Parisians regarded it—of the Eng- 
lish. The proposal to establish a High Court of 
Nations was looked upon in many quarters as chi- 
merical, But why should it be so? The American 
* was e up of states which differed from 

other as much as the states of Europe. Each 
state conducted its own internal business, but 
were all amenable to the Supreme Court. To that 
court differences between states were referred, just 
in the same way as differences between individuals ; 


and, when the seven judges gave their decision, a 8" 


state never dreamt of revolt, but yielded instant 
submission. So, also, might the disputes of nations 
be carried before a supreme court, and peaceably 
decided; which, surely, would be more wise than 
to leave them, as at present, to the rude adjustment 
of Lynch law (hear, hear]. Mr. Burritt came next 
to the subject of ocean penny postage — a project 
which, if executed, w lace a mighty, world- 
wide agent in the hands of the Brotherhood for the 
accomplishment of their designs. Since last he had 
the pleasure of meeting his friends in that room, the 
work had gone on well. The press of Great Britain 
and America had taken the subject up in a right 
spirit; and (what was oe ey important) the 
penny postage movement in the United States was 
prospering. There was every reason to believe, that 
in his country, as in this, penny postage would be 
adopted—probably within the next twelve months. 
Lf so, half the work would be done. Ocean penny 
postage, as they must all perceive, could not be 

ought into beneficial operation until American 


, Mr. Hume’s pro- 
discussed 


ä — — — —— 
ny postage was first established; because, while 
rates prevailed on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the cost of a letter passing between the old world 
and the new must still be large. But with penny 
postage in England and the United States, and penny 
postage on the ocean, a letter would pass between 
any one place in England, and any other place in 
America, for threepence. The project was perfectly 
feasible. A letter was now sent from Jersey to the 
Shetland Islands for one penny ; a letter would soon 
be sent from New York to the Rocky Mountains for 
one penny; what, then, was to hinder a ship from 
carrying a letter across the Atlanticon the same terms? 
The increased number of letters would yield as large a 
revenue as the present number, and the cost of con- 


veyance would not be a farthing more. There was, 


indeed, no e tal or s lative about 
the matter—English merchantmen having long car- 
ried letters at a 


ny each all over the world (hear, 
hear]. Let En Rand only take up the question, and 
she would absorb the trade of America and 
Europe —she would become the one great letter- 
carrier of the nations. Why, the Emperor of Russia 
—and this was a most gratifying fact—had estab- 
lished a uniform twopenny postage over the whole 
extent of his Eu dominions. Well, then, 
might the friends of intercourse rejoice and take 
courage | applause]. 

The Cuatrman, in the course of a short and inte- 
resting address, stated that he, as a shipowner, could 
corroborate one of Mr. Burritt’s case. His 
vessels went to all parts of the world, and had car- 
ried thousands upon thousands of letters for her 
Majesty's Government, for which he never got more 
than one penny each. Shipowners performed this 
service in the way of trade: they carried these 
letters just as they carried other articles, and made a 
profit out of the transaction. Every merchant-ship 
was called upon to carry letters: the navy was 
exempt. Now, for his part, he thought the navy 
could not be better employed than in carrying letters; 
and he would have our ships of the line employed in 
this service [applause]. 

On the motion of Mr. E. S. HIS, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Burritt; and, in acknowledging 
the compliment, he stated that he had had an inter- 


view with Mr. Rowland Hill, and conversed with 
him on the subject of ocean penny postage. Mr. 
Hill was favourable to the project, but s tly 


ed himself with penny postage athome. He 
(Mr. Burritt), however, was inclined to think, that 


if public opinion were ripened upon the question, 
Mr. Hill would feel it a pleasure to crown his great 
work of post-office reform by the supplement of an 


ocean penny tage [applause]. were 
voted 4 the on at 1250 his services, and the 
meeting closed. 


* 

A Susrerranean Finz. — The village of Lower 
Haugh, near Rotherham, is placed over a coal-mine, 
which was set on fire twenty years ago, and is still 
burning. The coal in certain places round the 
village comes out at the surface of the earth; and at 
one of these places—locally called bassets —it was 
kindled by a fire lighted on the ground to burn 
stones for road mate The fire has advanced in 
various directions in different years, and occasionally 
shown itself at the surface in smoke and flames. 
These eruptions have been stopped by puddling the 
earth with wet clay. Some years since, the destruc- 
tion of the mausoleum of the Wentworth family was 
threatened, and only averted by sinking a and 
extensive shaft, which cut the communica af 
the combustible strata. Lately many houses have 
sunk and become untenantable; especially two de- 
tached cottages of picturesque situation and beauti - 
ful architecture. A person on the spot writes:— 
The ground in several large tracts is one huge hot- 
bed; and n 80 1 1 — 
stro 1 ev rs turn it to very 
— raising early of vegetables. — 
were seen some weeks ago flourishing luxuriantly in 
the air; and are so forward, that one 
2 already secured, and a second crop 
got into the ground. The exposed earth is quite 
warm, even in the depth of winter. Were this 
state of things confined within prescribed limits, it 
would be all very well; but this is by no means the 
case. The unnatural heat engenders a disagreeable 
smoke, which is continually ascending and adulte- 
rating the atmosphere, doubtless to the detriment of 
animal health om oe houses A the we — 
ties are often with warm air, strongly charg 
with sulphur, rendering them as — 2 little 
better than a coal - pit.“ 


University or Lonpon.—A large meeting of the 
aduates was held at Freemasons’ Hall, on the 8th 
inst., for the purpose of organizing themselves, with 
a view to the improvement of therr academical posi- 
tion. Professor Miller, of King’s College, M.D., 
F. R. S., was called to the chair; and many gentle- 
men attended who hed arrived from remote of 
the country for the purpose. The meeting originated 
in the want, g y ex among the u- 
ates, of a ised influential status in the 
University, of which, by its . —.— constitution, 
they are not even members. e utmost unanimity 
prevailed, both as to the grounds of dissatisfaction 
and the means for their removal. Resolutions ex- 

ressive of gratitude for the past efforts of the 

nate, and of hope for their assistance in the — 

ment, were unanimously carried by & — 
meeting; and a committee of 8 of the — 
faculties of arts, medicine, and law, was appointe 
to carry the resolutions into effect. 


Tom Sreece.—This gentleman, so well 
aie * public, died on Thursday evening, at 
Peele’s Coffee-house, Fleet-street. me 


* 


e n me: ar + ee * a eee” 


‘COURT, AND PERSONAL NEWS. 


s Queen and royal 


1 


Ww 


are now at Buckingham- 


On Friday Lord John Russell had an audience of 


the Queen. 

A Poren Panic was created at the Isle of 
week, The Odd Fellows of all 
Inst week were holding their A.M.C., at 

. A of them went to the Isle of 

t on for pleasure ; a report was spread 
hat they were Chartists, and as they asked the way 
to Osborhe—of course were going to plunder the 
Queen's marine palace. Expresses were sent off to 
Osborn, and to the various coast-guatd and military 
stations; and the result was a desperate muster to 
—.—— eighteen peaceful, amiable Odd Fellows, from 
nvading the queen’s abode. 


Tun Count pe Nevitiy, accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess de Nemours, visited the Duchess 
of Kent at Frogmore-house, near Windsor, on Tues- 
day week. The Count de Neuilly appeared in pretty 

health, but was evidently labouring under 
nereased feebleness, which was to be observed as 
the ex-King walked through the royal gardens and 
the plantations at Frogmore-house. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that M. 
Olozaga, the distinguished Progresista deputy, has 
succeeded in effec his escape from Spain. He 
arrived in London yesterday, having taken refuge on 
board the Trafalgar when that ship touched at 
Lisbon.— Times of Saturday. 

Derartuas or THs Spanwn Ministen.— His Ex- 
vellency the Spanish Minister, M. Isturitz, left Lon- 
don on Wednesday evening for Madrid. The Count 
de Mirasol, after making overtures through the 
8 h Minister, did not gain any recognition from 

unt Palmerston or the Government, and after 
several ineffectual advances on behalf of his Govern- 


reparations have been made for their 
within the present week. M. Isturitz, up 
to the last hour of the notice of his own reception, 
experienced the most courteous and respectful at- 
tention from Viscount Palmerston and from every 
member of her Majesty’s Government; but the re- 
cent acis of the Spanish Government had afforded so 


many ee = of disagreement, that M. Isturitz 
conceived it a duty to retire as early as = 
vern- 


after the intimation given by the British 
ment.—Daily News. 

Tus Queen anv THE Prorkz.— At a meeting in 
Manchester, held —— to commemorate the 
— of the Ten Hours’ Bill, Lord Ashley reported 


— — to the Queen of the medal entrusted 
to him by the operatives, and said :— 


I had the honour of speaking to her Majesty of the 
character of her subjects, particularly in these vast 
eounties. I had the honour of telling her what I have 
said to night, that I did not believe there was a finer 
material to rule over—I did not believe there was a 
body of men capable of more generous sentiments than 
the operative classes of the great kingdom that God in 
his providence had called her to govern. And I tell you 
it would have done your hearts good to hear the ardent 
and fervent manner in which her Majesty replied, “I 
know it, I know it well; I fully believe what you say; I 
am sure they are as good a people as any Sovereign was 
ever called upon to rule.“ 


A Cauinet Covxotl was held on Saturday at the 
133 The Council sat two hours and a 


Tus Convocation AND THE UNivenstries.—The 
Queen held a Court on Saturday afternoon at Buc- 
kingham-pelace for the reception on the throne of 
addresses from the Convocation of the Clergy, from 
ot Candela aN age and 25 hey University 
0 e. e owing r reply to the 
address of the clergy :— * 

I receive with cordial satisfaction your assurances of 
loyal and attachment to my throne and 
person, It is my earnest desire to promote the welfare 
and of my people, by the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity, and by measures calculated to 
extend the influence of our holy religion, which is the 
sure foundation of national prosperity. I rely with 
entire ence ou your zeal and earnestness in incul- 
ca the principles of Christian truth and charity, and 
I derive much gratification from the assurance of your 
co-operation in increasing the efficiency of the Church 
for the accomplishment of the great work for which it 
was established. I trust that by the blessing of God on 
the means adopted for this important end, the inestima- 
ble benefits of pure and undefiled religion may be gene- 
rally diffused throughout all classes of the community, 


— — 


Intarzstina Discovery.—A most interesting and 
valuable relic of antiquity was recently found in one 
of her Majesty's woods, called the Greaves, in the 
late forest of Needwood, near Draycot, in the parish 
of Hanbury and county of Stafford, by Mr. T. 
Hollis, her Majesty's head gamekeeper. It was dis- 
covered near a fox-hole, where the soil had been 
thrown up by the foxes. It consists of an ancient 
and valu British neck coliar of the purest gold, 
weighing 16} ounces avoirdupvis. ‘The collar is of 
one single piece, and is formed of eight rods, or 
wires, twisted together, each being composed of 
three lesser wires, and terminating in two solid 
chased ends, which are periuiated, and were evi- 
dently intended to be connected by some hook, or 


other fastening, which has been lost. ‘The collar 
has hang a Biv wt the — 
Pope, 


> aT — —— ——äB p ĩñʃ ee — 


family left Osborne on 


the Vence if Mie 
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LITERATURE. 


The Congregational Lecture; the Ecctlesastical 

of the New Testament Unfolded. 

By the Rey. Dr. Davipson. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 

Tux title we have just transcribed introduces 
the thirteenth volume of this series. Dissenters 
justly claim for themselves some eminence in 
theology. The study is part and l of the 
prescriptive education of their ministers. From 
all other emihence they are almost interdicted. 
They have no premiums for literary eminenee— 
no fellowships bought by translating Shakspeare 
into Greek hexameters; no senior wranglership 
for the attainment of more mathematics than 
Newton ever knew; no prebendal stalls nor well- 
endowed bishoprics hanging upon some learned 
edition of Greek tragedies; and thus, whilst 
classics are not neglected, and mathematics re- 
ceive a passing notice, they are mainly shut up 
to one study; they must be theologians or they 
are nothing. e are far from despising the 
distinction—it is their honour, and justifies their 
largest ambition. It may be naturally expected 
that such a series as this will furnish proof of 
their advancement. The Congregational Lectures 
were expressly intended to “emulate the zeal 
which established the Boyle, the Warburton, and 
the Bampton lectures in the National Church.” 
Dissent, indeed, might set up some claim to the 
production of a part of these—at least if Dr. White 
was not grievously belied by his own posthumous 
correspondence. But let that rest; it is not for 
Evangelical dissent, at least, that we make the 
claim. By what merits have Nonconformists sup- 
ported the designed emulation? It is a large 
question, and we are not presumptuous — 
to attempt its final decision. e can hardly 
demand for them all the literary accomplishment, 
and natural taste, and ponderous erudition, to 
which their more favoured rivals lay claim. They 
do not usually swim in such deep waters of 
learned lore; but neither are they so eccentric 
and paradoxical in the use of it. Perhaps Dissenters 
are addicted to the faults of most autobiographers. 
Others do not take their portraits, except in 
caricature, and those who paint themselves are 
nearly limited to a front face. It may be that 
Nonconformists are too prone to adjudge them- 
selves by a test of their own; by a kind of- Win- 
chester bushel not current in the general com- 
munity. Let the allowance be made; neverthe- 
less we entertain no doubt of their real superiority 
in substantial theol Compared with the 
Episcopal Church, though a few great names in 
that communion soar above all competition, they 
have nothing to fear on the score of the depth 
and fulness of their divinity. They are not 
bound by formularies, some of which only make 
„darkness visible,” and tether their subjects against 
their will. They have dared, not only tocreep along 
the shores of natural theology, but to commit them- 
selves to the deep; and though often beyond their 
soundings, they have learned more than most 
of the vastitude by which they are surrounded. 
Or looked at by the side of the theology of 
past Nonconformists, though here again are 
some names which distance rivalry, much 
has been —— of late years in generaliza- 
tion and a deeper research into the principles of 
revealed doctrines. Nonconformist divinity has 
indeed its faults ; it may be too authoritative in its 
requisitions; too hasty in pressing out conclusions, 
and too dogmatic and disputatious in asserting 
them; it may be wanting in calmness and temper, 
or too prone to catch the shadow of any casual 
Ameriean or German cloud which flits across its 
horizon ; yet we think we may claim for it a 
range of truth—a tolerable freedom from all au- 
thority (at least if we except its own)—a pretty 
logical enunciation of its arguments—and, as 
a special distinction, a love for Evangelical 
phases of doctrine, together with no little of the 
dignity which belongs to those who feel that “a 
ogee of the gospel has been committed to 

em. 

These observations have not been suggested by 
the actual contents of this volume, but were, in 
fact, floating through our mind as we were open- 
ing its Nor are we desirous of specifically 
applying them to the matter in hand. Our readers 
may possess on that subject differing opinions, and 
true to another object, we write for them all. 

Dr. Davidson has here taken up an important 
subject—and he has done so in the calmest and 
most business-like manner. His chariot does not 
move, like the Olympic one, upon fervent wheels ; 
yet it maintains a staid and regular advance. We 
will not demand for his arguments unbonnded a 

lause. Nor does the author himself expect it. 

e is resolved, neither, if he can help it, to wince 
nor to do battle. We claim for him a fair hearing. 
Let the verdict be“ according to the evidence.” 

The subject of the treatise is divided among nine 
lectures. We give a slight analysis of their con- 
tents. The first lecture is devoted to Views of 
Keclesiastical Polity entertained by Christians.” 


eae 
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fay ee 
ment is propounded in the New —that 
a precise and formal model is there set forth—and 
that, whilst apostolical precept and example are to 
be the ground of ultimate » the Church is 
not to look to the Scriptures for a definite autho. 
rity as to its constitution. Dr. Davi adopts 
the last proposition. He thus avoids the ground 
on which —— pogo to = them- 
selves, and aware o ioacy 
spends considerable labour upon its — 1 12 
antagonists will meet him eagerly on this part of 
his treatise, and will perhaps complain that his 
undwork lacks somewhat of Solidity and 
readth, that it is too nicely balanced and counter- 
poised, and that it may give rise to a one-sided 
structure after all. But “ non nostriim.” 

The second lecture illustrates “ The Nature and 
Characteristics of a Scriptural Church.“ These 
are clearly set forth, and claim the attention of 
both Episcopalians and Presbyterians. Nor of 
these only; for the author maintains that the sub- 
division into several churches of the body of be- 
lievers in modern towns is unscriptural in principle 
and impolitic in practice. 

We are conducted, in the third lecture, to the 
subject of “Officers appointed in the earliest 
Christian Churches.” Great pains are taken to 
mark the difference between ordinary and extra- 
ordinary offices, and many points of correlative in- 
terest are raised and discussed with considerable 
acumen. 

We next advance to “ The Election of Office- 
bearers in the Apostolic Age.” Election by the 
popular voice is claimed by indirect f, and 
reasons are assigned why the — 2 — 
is not more absolute. 

“The Ordination of Office-bearers” is the sub- 
ject of the fifth lecture. The author contends that 
the church’s election alone constitutes, so far as 
man is concerned, the office-bearer, and that, 
whilst miraculous gifts were generally conveyed, 
in the apostolical age, by the laying on of 
there was no necessary connexion between the 
act and the spiritual gifts. We think that the 
latter E might have been still further illus- 
trated by a reference to the mode of appointing 
ancient kings—Numa for instance, as shown by 
Basnage 2 and with regard to the for- 
mer 2 it is worthy of question whether it is 
not deeply associated with and insepatable from 
the return to primitive order for which Dr. David- 
son has contended in his second and eighth leo- 
tures, and the re-establishment of a plurality of pas- 
tors over rchurches. But again we forbear. 

Lecture VI. treats of “The Proper Balance of 
Power in a Christian Church.“ The authority re- 
— in a pastor is declared to be “ executive 
not legislative ;” and the absence of ordained 
elders is maintained not to affect the, validity of 
the church’s ordinances or cipaly oc 


The next lecture is principally occupied by an 
inquiry into the legitimacy of organized courts of 
appeal, whether as put forth by Presbyterians or 
American Congregationalists. e title is, Au- 
* Courts of Review examined and dis- 
cussed.” | 

In the eighth lecture, “The Number of Office- 
bearers in a Christian Church” is debated; the 
author contending for a plurality of elders, and an 
unrestricted number of deacons, . The subject well 
merits the attention of the reader. , 

The last lecture is a general “ review” and “ de- 
fence” of the system of Congregationalism. 

Dr. Davidson’s is a work of considerable re- 
search, and is eminently suggestive. 


Justice to the Industrious Classes ; or, the Causes of 
Commercial Distress and Political Diecontent 


considered, and suitable Remedies suggested. 
os Rev. T. Spencer, M.A. London: — 
ilpin. 


Wuo, that has been t of the events of 
the last few months, has not solemnly pondered 
the wrongs of the 9 millions, — —— to 
gain their open ear, that he might speak to them 
words of sympathy and of wise remonstrance! In 
such a crisis we are deeply convinced that the 
latter is impossible without the former. Mr. Spen- 
cer’s pamphlet is a wise combination of both. His 
remarks are divided into two heads :— 

I. The mischievous interference of the Legisle 
ture. As instances of this he cites,—1. Factory 
legislation. 2. Railway legislation. 3. Military 
and naval legislation. 4. Public health legisla- 
tion. 5, esiastical legislation. 6. Irish poor- 
law. 7. English poor-law. 8. Scotch poor-law. 
9. Government education. 

II. Justice to the industrious classes And 
here he dwells upon,—1. Legacy duties. 2. Pri- 
mogeniture and entail. 3. Direct taxation. 4. 
Emigration and crown lands. 65. The prevention 
of the slave-trade. 6. Selt-supporting workhouses, 
gaols, and industrial schools. 7. The extension of 
che suffrage. 8. Church reform. 9. A constitu- 
tion and supreme court. 

The author does not advocate, at least at pre- 
sent, universal suffrage. He imagines that, accus- 


The author describes three opinions as expressive 


tomed ag we have been to limited rights, the 


donotesion bt UAE Whole giiestion would be ruin- 
ous; but he suggests, : in filling up vacant 
in the present Parliament the experiment 
fairly tried, anticipating that the result 
favourable to the general extension 

usually imagined. We have = — this 
perimental — 2 tion. It stands upon 
cy rather than the broad 

, — shall speak for 


“ When in the United States, it was one of his (the 
sete to ascertain from intelligent men 

could be safely introduced 
into —— He that all liberal men were of 
opinion ce ey be — * — 
agreed e property ons 0 
wh up under oe A * 

d produce irre- 


ie credit. The 


uestion was then 
dedi into the British 
of members, elected by the votes of all the inhabitants 
of a district? The answer was, that it would be both 


ouse of Commons asmall number 


safe and desirable, It is, therefore, suggested to those 
who seek justice and good order, to consider whether, in 
filling up the places in the present Parliament, which 
shall be vacant by death, the issue of a writ might not 
de accompanied by a direction to the returning officer of 
the district to invite the votes of all persons of twenty- 
one years of age, not being criminals or paupers, who 
have resided in such district for the space of six months. 
By this means the nation at large would be enabled to 
form an opinion as to the kind of representatives that 
would be chosen, and to decide whether such system 
might be extended to a larger number, and, at the next 

ral election, to all the members. It is probable that 
fn some instances the people would make an injudicious 
selection, but they would be in the way of learning by 
their mistakes. Men never learn the rights of property 
so well as when they have 4 little property of their own. 
They do not learn to swim till they are actually in the 


water. Nor can they acquire the art of selecting a sult- 
able person to represent them in Parliament, till a few 
trials and failures have taught them not to rely upon 


flatteri hes and large promises, but on the con- 
— 2 of upright men. The noisy declaimer is 
ready to mise p aty of money and plenty of food, 
but he is less likely to bring about either of them than 
the man who boldly inculcates diligence and self- 
reliance. In the school of experience the people will 
learn that the denouneer of class legislation some- 
times legislate only for his own class—that he who has 
ex e profligate expenditure of governments may 
himself squander the whole contents of the treasury— 
that the orator who has captivated large audiences by 
his eloquent defence of annual Parliaments, may, when 
seated in Parliament, be the first to propose that the 
sitting of that assembly shall be permanent. But be- 
cause too many of the working classes have placed im- 
plicit reliance on dishonest and violent men, it does not 
therefore follow that the working classes should not 
have votes. It only shows that, before they trust the 
concerns of the country in the hands of an unknown 
assembly, it would be to their advantage, as well as to 
the satisfaction of the rest of the community, that they 
should try their skill in the election of a portion of that 
assembly. Such practice would be given by the proposed 
method of filling up the vacancies caused by death. 


In vindicating, under his last subdivision, a 

British constitution, Mr. Spencer contends that we 
have, at present, nothing which defines the powers 
of the gislature—that we have, in fact, no 
British constitution, and he urgently pleads for 
such a precaution. 
It is rare to find a clergyman a man of the peo- 
ple. Mr. Spencer is, however, such; and though 
we think his views in certain departments limited, 
we hail him as a welcome coadjutor. He labours 
altogether in the right direction, though stopping 
short of the full extent; he is liberal, honest, fear- 
leas, earnest, and we can well afford to pardon him 
a few errors, even on those subjects on which we 
feel most warmly. His march must needs be 
onward. So real a friend cannot back. We 
wish a large circulation to his pamphlet. Such, we 
are sure, it 


Notes, and Practical, on the General Epi- 
stles of James, Peter, John and Jude. B Rev. 
Conn, 


MA. London teas and Ce. * 

We have always admired Mr. Barnes as a scriptural 
commentator. His manly sense, clear perspicuity, and 
condensed instructiveness, qualify him admirably for 
such a task as that of explaining the sacred Scriptures. 
We have opened the volume on many of the passages 
which most perplex the inquirer into the meaning of 
these epistles, and in most instances have met with an 
intelligent explanation of their difficulty. A uniform 
approval we scarcely expected. We think the author 
wrong in interpreting James ii. 1—3 of Christian assem- 
blies rather than of Jewish synagogues, employed as 
places of judicature; and we can scarcely imagine some 
passages of John, where the sacred writer speaks of the 
man born of God as not sinning, to be correctly inter- 
preted without a reference to the abstract idea which 
was evidently in the mind of John—of one born of God 
—the divine man, in opposition to the earthly man, or 
one born of Satan. Such amancould not sin; Ae being, 
for the time, the earthly man, or the carnal man, who 
did. Such an ideal notion, as contradistinguished from 
actual fact, runs through the epistle. Nevertheless, we 
warmly commend the work, as critical without pedantry ; 
intelligent, without parade; simple, practical, and forci- 
ble, without mannerism or dogmatism. Mr. Barnes’s 
preface to this volume is worthy of attention, and it 
shows the candour of the author very favourably. Mr. 
Cobbin has presented the whole production in a very 
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portable form; and the present edition—we speak with- 
out depreciating others—deserves well of the public. 

William Brown's Catalogue of Sermons. 130, Old 
street, St. Luke's. 

We have seen no catalogue of hortatory Divinity ap- 
proaching to this in comprehensiveness, The old and 
new; the worthless and worthy—high-church, low- 
church, atid no church at all, may here find their senti- 
ments represented. The whole is prefaced by a textu- 
ary, and we can give preachers no better advice than to 
go through it in their public services. 

How to get Married, Illustrated 
NM 

Ar many parts of this volume we have said, with the 
King in Hamlet—“ a hit, a very palpable hit.” The 
book ie well to laugh at. We are, however, somewhat 
afraid of the tendencies of modern Heraclitian philoso- 
phy. We had rather see a world in earnest than & 
world in laughter. We have, indeed, small opinion of 
him who cannot smile; but the perpetual grin would 
prove an intolerable nuisance. 

Service in the House of the Lord. B 
11 — ewer’ London: J + and Walford. 1 

Tuts is a beautiful treatise, worthy of its author, and 
of the church at large, for whose benefit it is intended. 
A point or two might bear criticism, but we have delayed 
notice of it so long, that we will forego the temptation. 
May it raise the tone, modulate the style, and 
spiritualize the motives of our devotional psalmody | 
The Medical Student, Ke. London: W. Jones, Pater- 

noster-row. 

A series of tracts on the subject of licentiousness. 
The evil is enormous; and it requires faithful, pungent, 
and yet delicate treatment. These tracts are well 
adapted to their end. None can mistake them; none 

ut the guilty need blush at their contents. 


Adams’ Inustrated Descriptive Guide to the bonne 
England, and C 


ompanion to the Coast. 
K. L. J evel London: W. J. Adams. 1 


We have had occasion to use this little volume, and 
are able, therefore, from experience, to testify to its ex- 
cellence. Its size is small, and therefore its noticés are 
brief, but they are truthful, and written with consider- 
able vivacity. Considering its extent, there are few 
guide-books that we should prefer to it. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. From the French of 
Victor Cousin. Translated, with Notes and an In- 


troduction, by Jesse Caro DaxtL, Cheshunt Col- 
lege. London: W. Pickering. 


Tuts volume is part of a course of lectures delivered 
by M. Cousin, in 1818, on the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good. It is worthy of its author and its subject— 
higher praise we know not. 


The Reviewer acknowledges, also, the following 
works :— 

Songs of the Revolution, By J. H. GILT.— These 
verses are the production of an earnest spirit, and con- 
tain some poetry and some bombast ; some regular feet, 
and some iambics.—— The Soul, and its Relation to the 
Body: a Lecture. By E. Rien. Delivered at the 
Hammersmith Mechanics’ Institute, and expository, 
with some acumen, of the views of Swedenborg.—— 
Democracy, and its Mission. By M. Guizor. London: 
Effingham Wilson.—This work is published by Mr. 
Wilson as a fair specimen of its author. If it were in- 
tended, as it probably was, to exhibit M. Guizot’s “ itch- 
ing palm” to the late citizen King of France (it was 
written some years since), it was successful for a time. 
Probably the author may have wished it long ere this 
unwritten again.——An Exposition of the Danger and 
Deficiency of the present System of Railway Construc- 
tion. By C. H. Gregnnow. London: John Weale.— 
Worthy of attention by practical engineers.——Some 
Remarks on the Law of Copyright.—— Baptist Manual, 
1848.—This useful manual, issued by the Committee of 
the Baptist Union, conveys much denominational infor- 
mation. Its contents are: Constitution of the Union; 
a List of Evangelical Baptist Churches; General View 
of the State of the Baptist Denomination ; Income and 
Expenditure of Public Institutions; Foreign Correspond- 
ence. It comprises also an appendix, consisting of 
many valuable documents, among which are the Annual 
Address to the Churches and the Statistics of British 
Baptist Associations. 


MUSIC. 


Metrical Psalmody, consisting of thirty-six original 
tunes, composed for four voices, and arranged for the 


or or pianoforte. By J. Hoaseroo.. London: 
J Hart, . Wind ‘ 


THE composer of these tunes is evidently a man of 
cultivated taste, with correct ideas of the purpose and 
scope of congregational psalmody; but from the speci- 
men before us, we do not think him well qualified to 
tread the difficult and perilous path of the musical com- 
poser. Mediocrity is as unsatisfactory in musical com- 
position as in the kindred art of poetry. To be success- 
ful both the one and the other must be marked by posi. 
tive merit. Whilst allowing that the above effusions 
display a right appreciation of the genuine spirit of 
sacred melody, and considerable smoothness of har- 
mony, they appear to us deficient in those higher quali- 
ties which would make them permanently attractive 
either in the congregation or the domestic circle. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Deats or 4 Disarpointen Maw.—Which, I won- 
der, brother reader, is the better lot, to die prosper- 
ous and famous, or poor and disappointed? to hate, 
and to be forced to yield; or to sink out of life, 
having played and lost the game? That must be a 
strange feeling, when a day of our life comes, and 
we say, To-morrow, success or failure won't mat- 
ter much ; and the sun will rise, and all the myriatis 
of mankind go to theif work or their 


not to fight with fortune, or to 


more; but to go and take up a and utterly un- 
known residence in a churchyard at Brompton, by 
the side of his old wife. M Dobbin, Jos, and 


Georgy, followed his remains to the grave, in a 
black cloth coach. Jos came on purpose from the 
Star and Garter at Richmond, whither he retreated 
after the deplorable event. He did not care to re- 
main in the house with the—under the circumstances, 
you understand. But Emmy staid and did her dut 

as usual. She was bowed down by no especial af, 
and rather solemn than sorrowful. She that 
her own end might be as calm and legs, atid 
thought with trust and reverence of the words which 
she had heard from her father d his iliness, 
indicative of his faith and tion, and his futute 
the better of 


Pope. 


twenty pounds a- year to my valet; and I defy any 
man after I am gone to find anything against my 
character.“ Or 1 on the other hand, your 
swan sings quite a rent sort of dirge, and you say, 
‘*I am a poor, blighted, disappointed old fellow, and 
have ean utter failure ween I was not 
endowed with either brains or une; andconfess 
mistakes and blun- 


that I have committed a h 
ders. I own to having forgotten my duty many a 
time. I can’t pay what lowe, On my last _I 
lie utterly helpless and humble; and I pray forgive- 
ness for my weakness, and throw myself with u 
contrite heart at the feet of the Divine Merey.“ 
Which of these two speeches, think you, would be 
the best oration for your own funeral? Old Sedle 
made the last; and in that humble frame of mind, 
and holding by the hand of his daughter, life, and 
disappointment, and vanity, sunk away from undet 
PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE Moon.—If our views of 
the sun are correct, he is distinguished from the 
planets that encircle him only by his phosphorescent 
robe. Now what is that phosphorescence? Is it 
peculiar, is it permanent? Again we descend to our 
own planet, and our first thought leads us to the 
Auroras. Whatever their origin, they show the 
existence of causes in virtue of whose energy the 
upper strata of our atmosphere become self - luminous 
sometimes in a high degree, for in northern regions 
our travellers have read by their brilliance. But 
the Aurora is not the only phenomenon which indi- 
cates the existence of a power in the matter of our 
lobe to emit light. You have all heard of thesew 
illiant Auroral phenomena, It is supposed that 


in a previous epoch of our globe these phenomena 
were manifested in a much higher ree than 
now. On the Melville Islands we find plants: 


which I should call ultra-tropical. They are 
much too lerge to grow on the earth now. 
These plants must have enjoyed an immense 
amount of light and heat. Whence could they de- 
rive these? They could not be derived from the. 
sun, while the axis of our earth remains at the same 
inclination as now; and, of course, we have no 
or a that it —— —— situated 
er n at present. uently, We must 
infer that our earth did at some forme: 
epoch, the pee of emitting a sufficient amount of 
heat and light to sustain the growth of these plants. 
The existence of this illuminating power, although 
apparently in its debilitude, we discern also in ap- 
pearance among the other orbs. Flashes like our 
Aurora are said to have been observed over the dark 
hemisphere of Venus, and the obscure part of the 
moon is believed to have been visited by similar 
phenomena; but the circumstance most remarkably 
corroborative of the mysterious truth to which these 
indications point is the appearanbe’6f our midiight- 
luminary during a total’eclipse, When the moon is 
totally eclipsed, you are aware thgt it goes entirely 
into the earth’s shadow. No light comes to if, 
therefore, from the sun. There may be some stray 
rays; but calculation shows us tha! pul 
ficient to cause any apparent 


BSS al „e. 
eclipse. Well, ei what position 232 the 


moon to be, when to ? 
appear entirely, should be b tted vun 
But, on the 1 A ai 0 
she is perfectly visible : 
bronze disc, — with the aid of a telescope, all her 
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can be traced. Now, this could not be, un- 
the moon were sending out light herself. From 
all these circumstantes, there seems no tenable con- 
clusion save this: that the matter both of sun and 
planets is in certain circumstances, whose 
exact conditions are not known, of evolving the 
we term light; and that the atmosphere of 
the sun is at under influences favourable to 
the high g. anifestations of a power which from the 
other orbs has not wholly departed. And thus for 
ever is broken down that supposed distinction, which 
seemed to place our central luminary apart in space 
to an immeasurable extent from the humble worlds 
that roll around him. Professor Nichol. 
A Narrow Escarz.—A 1 was destined 
by her parents for the cloister. She had 
herself as the wife of one to whom she was much 
attached. The parents not approving this marriage, 
her, as is usual in such cases, in a monastery, 
where she could never see him ; and she commenced 
her noviciate. Before doing so, however, the young 
entleman found means to communicate to her that 
would attend in the church at the conclusion of 
her noviciate; and that if she still loved him and 
eferred marriage with him to the taking the veil, 
be would be there to claim her, and give her the 
home and protection which her own famil 
deny her. The ear rolled slowly away. e no- 
viciate had ended. The profession was publicly an- 
nounced ; the bells rang merrily as for a bridal; the 
first flowers of spring were blooming on the floor of 
the monastic chapel. The cardinal had arrived; the 
young novice, fair as the young moon in May, knelt 
with her white veil floating behind her, and her eye 
8 eagerly from face to face in the assembly 
till it rested on him, who for that long and sad no- 
viciate she had never seen, and whose presence at 
this moment assur.d her of his faithfulness in the 
past. The service proceeded till the cardinal asked 
the usual question as to her willi for the life 
of a cloister : she at once declared her unwillingness. 
The cardinal was astounded. The assembly was 
reatly excited. And on her being again asked for 
— reason, she pees to the young man who was 
t, and said boldly, *‘ My wish is to be married 
to that gentleman.“ She was the next instant on 
her knees to the cardinal, a to forgive 
her, and to permit the marriage. feelings of the 
cardinal and all the assembly were deeply moved. 
The service ceased. The cardinal declared that she 
must not be received into the sisterhood, as she had 
herself refused her consent: he made inquiry, and 
in the end himself married the couple. And thus 
she found at once the home and protection she re. 
quired, and the want of which would otherwise have 
consigned her, against her own wish, to the cloister 
for ever. ‘This, however, is a scene that cannot be 
of frequent occurrence.— Pilgrimage to Rome. 
SELF-RESPECT AND DELF-DEPENDENCE.—Be and 
continue poor, young man, while others around you 
grow rich by fraud and disloyalty; be without 
place or power, while others their way up- 
wards; bear the pain of disappointed hopes, while 
others gain the accomplishment of theirs by flattery ; 
forego the gracious pressure of the hand, for which 
others cringe and crawl, Wrap yourself up in your 
own virtue, and seek a friend, and your daily bread. 
If you have, in such a course, grown grey with un- 
blenched honour, bless God and die.— Heinzeliman. 


would 
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Repeat Poetry : — 
0 * — ia grown rusty—its handle moth eaten; 
ear I shall die of expectancy soon ; 
But the harvest moon 
Will give it a colour, or see me well beaten, 
Eire mo stoir!"’— Nation. 

We (New York Sun) hail with delight a pioneer 
„Cheap Postage Associatlon,“ lately organized in Bos- 
ton, for the purpose of collecting and circulating facts in 
favour of postal reform, and agitating the question until 
it is carried out. 


Rain Id May.—The fall of rain in the month of 
May this year is one of the smallest ever known, only 
amounting to about three-fourths of an inch. In May 
1847, the fall was five-and-quarter-inches. 


Mr. Robert Holmes, the ancient barrister, who 
bearded the judges at the close of his client Mitchel’s 
trial, has been twice in prison,—once for challenging a 
brother barrister, and once for his supposed connexion 
with the rebels of 1798. 


The New York Sun says: —“ An ingenious me- 
chanic, in one of the southern cities, has made a small 
engine to rock his child’s cradle. The length of the 
engine and boiler is 18) inches. It is about two woman 
power, and is a great curiosity.“ 


The 1 Chronicle reports the moving, at 
Ipswich, of a two-storied brick house, entire and unin- 
ured, a distance of 70 feet. The building was ‘moved, 
y mechanical means, along greased timber, about a foot 
in five minutes, 


The Hants Independent states that the gipsy school 
at Farnham, Dorset, established with the view of re- 
claiming the rising generation of gipsies from the 
— life of their ancestors, is now in full opera- 
tion. 


„M. Guizot,” remarks the Daily News, lasted 
Louis Philippe eight years. The Republic consumed 
Lamartine iu two months.“ 

The Scottish Press shows that a wealthy middle 
class elector, a merchant of Glasgow, is about 1-100th 
of an elector of a small English pocket borough; and 
that a freeholder of West Yorkshire is equivalent to 

uz tool of Sutherlandshire. 
s' Policy,“ that there are 
nd in the United Kingdom ; 
; in es, 000; in 
eT nd, 4,600,000 ; in the British 
\yéReved that one-fourth might 


Rv vin Exrraorpinarny.—A wag —— had a 
as 


dispute with a man who kept a sa shop, 
him a grudge, ran into his 9 11 
ing several good customers, with an immense dead cat, 
which he quickly deposited on the counter, saying, 
This makes nineteen ; as you are busy now we'll settle 
some other time;’’ and he was off in atwinkling. The 
customers, aghast, soon followed him, leaving their 
sausages behind. 

A Rervor ror Kinos.—At the meeting in behalf 
of France and liberty, held in the State Capitol, at 


0 
one was serv- 


Harrisburgh, on Tuesday evening last, M. B. Lowrey, 
Eeq., of Crawford county, suggested the propriety of 
instructing our senators, and requesting our representa- 
tives in Congress to procure the passage of a law, grant- 
ing eighty acres of land to each of the crowned heads of 
Europe, that they might emigrate to the distant west of 
our country, settle down in quiet, become useful and 
res tizens, and, under the protection of the stars 


and stripes, receive such practical lessons in the science 
of self-government as would undeceive them all their 
lives as to the efficacy of royalty. Not a bad idea.— 
Philadelphia News. 

Taz Convict Station at Bermupa.—The island 
to which the Irish convict, Mitchel, is now on his way, 
enjoys a splendid climate, and almost per tual summer, 
but is subject to violent hurricanes, which commit terri- 
ble ravages. There are 2,500 convicts continually work- 
ing there, in gangs, upon the dockyards and fortifica- 
tions, which are most extensive and formidable. Bermuda 
is garrisoned 1 — companies of Royal Artillery, one 
of Rappers and Miners, al Marines, and both bat- 
talions of the 42nd ~~ *y ighlanders. Fresh water is 
the scarcest article in the colony. The Thames“ con- 
vict hulk, a huge leviathan cf the deep, is moored at 
Bermuda. 

Great Hatt-storu.—One of the severest hail- 
storms ever known, visited the Seminole country, about 
150 miles west of Fort Smith, Arkansas, on the 26th of 
March. Hailstones fell of the size of hens’ eggs, and 
some even larger. The wild geese and brants were on 
the wing that day, migrating in great numbers from 
south to north, and hundreds were killed, while flying, 
by the hail. The Indians brought them in from the 
prairies by horse-loads. 

Geotoatcat Discovery.—Not far from the right 
bank of the Nicolaifskaia, in the government of Tobolsk, 
in Siberia, a rich mine of stones has been discovered in 
the midst of the establishment for the washing of 
auriferous sands. These stones present a perfect re- 
semblance to diamonds, except that they are a trifle less 
heavy and less hard, although harder than granite. 
Specimens of the stones have been deposited in the 
Imperial Museum of Natural History at St. Peters- 
burgh, and Russian mineralogists propose to call them 
diamantoide.—Galignans’s Messenger. 

A correspondent of the Dumfries Courier says: — 
“There is at present growing within a house at Dal- 
swinton village, a single potatoe, the shaw or stalk of 
which already measures seven feet two inches in length.“ 
He calls this monstrous murphy a “ rara avis“ 


A Suprernranean Laxe.—The Cincinnati Gazette 
details successive, but unavailing, endeavours to cross a 
small prairie of eighty acres with the Mad River Rail- 
way. e works repeatedly sank; and it was discovered 
that the soil consisted of vegetable matter six to eight 
feet deep, which floated on a subterranean lake contain- 
ing fish, and thirty feet in 2 A deviation of the line 
was ultimately made.— Builder. 

Dr. Lee, the Bishop of Manchester, has received a 
very honourable testimonial from his late pupils of King 
Edward's School, Birmingham. The present consists of 
a Roman vase, of most elegant, though heathenish de- 
sign, and weighs 230 ounces of silver. 


BIRTHS. 


June 13, at the Manse, Hopton, near Dewsbury, the lady of 
the Rev. C. H. Bateman, of a son. 

June 13, at Upper Clapton, Mrs. Joux Morvey, of a daughter, 
still-boru. 

June 19, at Stowmarket, the wife of the Rev. W. P. Lyon, of 


a ton. 
MABRIAGES. 


June 5, at New-court C I. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, by the 
Rev. H. Christopherson, Mr Hanray Dopp to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. G. BUTTERLEY. 

June 10, at Sion Chane. Halifax, “4 
Warley, Mr. Josern HOPKINSON, o 
teacher, to CuARLoTTs, third daughter of 
linen 2 Mile-end- road, London. 

June II, at St. Paul's Independent Chapel, Wigan, by the 
Rev. W. Roaf, Mr. Senior, painter, to Mise Weston, both of 


Ww . 

Tone 13, at Enon Chapel, Paddington, by the Rev. W. A. 
Blake, minister of Shouldham-street Chapel (in the absence of 
the Rev. Dr. Burns), Mr. Benzamin Jones, of Birmingham, to 
Mise Many HILL, a member of Enon Chapel. 

June 13, at Chapel, W , by the Rev. T. 
Thomas, Mr. W. Kine to Evizapaetu Lasaum, both of that 
town. 

June 13, at the Independent Chapel, Newark, by the Rev. I. 
L. —1 Mr. Tuomas Croom to Miss Hagaterr Scorr, both 
ol Newa 

June 13, at the Independent Chapel, Newark, by the Rev. H. 
L. Adams, Mr. Gods Wi.tis to Miss Mary ANN Boorn, of 
Collingham, in the same owe 

June 14, by the Rev. E. C. Lewis, in Lady Huntingdon’s 
Chapel, Rochdale, Mr. GEORG Batt to Miss Ales Gaeen- 
Lees 


June 14, at Coverdale Chapel, Commercial-road East, Lon- 
don, by the Rev. H. 8. Seaborn, the minister of the Chapel, Mr. 
— Rossis to Miss Marta EHAZADrru Hoorr, both of 

June 14, at Islington-green Chapel, London, by the Rev. J. 
T. Wigner, of Lynn, Norfolk, Mr. Tuomas Ricuarp Rowney, 
chemist and druggist, of Lynn, to Hanarert, eldest daughter of 
the late J. ANouews, Esq., of the same place. 

June 15, at Trinity Church, Westbourne-terrace, Roogxicx 
Fraser, Esq., M. D., of Inverness, to Mania Selina, second 
daughter of the late E. Batt, Eeq., of No. 8, Carlton-viilas, 
Maida-vale, 


DEATHS, 


June 6, at his residence, Holderness-road, H ll, in his 67th 
year, the Rev, Ropext Jackson, Unitarian minister, of that 


place. 
June 6, aged 69 years, the Rev. Ropert Hornocks, elder 
of the Inghamite Chapel, Howden, for the last twenty-nine 


years. 

June 16, after a few hours’ illness, aged 6 years, Emity, the 
you t daughter of the Rev. G. Suiru, of Poplar. 
June 17, in Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, in her 79th year, 


Warley, British-school 
r. 8. SaunpeRs, 


the Lady E_izanarma Moncreirre, in consequence of severe | § 


burns, accideutally received a fortnight before. 

Juve 17, at Burton, aged 75 years, the Rev. DAN EIL Gu, for 
thirty-two years pastor of the Independent church at Christ- 
church, Hante. 


the Rev. J. Preston, of B 


[Jonz 21, 1848, 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The past week has not been a busy one in the Stock 
Exchange, as the Transfer Books for Consoles are now 
closed, but nevertheless the value of the Funds has been 
improved, and the purchasers have been in favour of a 
further rise. Consols for the opening have advanced 
from 82% to 831 ex div. Exchequer Bills are rather 
higher, and money still continues abundant ; the current 
rate of commercial discount being from 2) to 3 per cent. 
Under these circumstances, the reduction of the Bank 
rate to 34 per cent., yesterday, was only what was er. 
pected ; and the alteration itself cannot produce any 
material effect upon the value of money. 

The fluctuations in the Foreign Market have been less 
than usual. Though the last West Indian mail arrived 
without intelligence of the ratification of the treaty of 
peace between Mexico and the United States, the stock 
of the former Government has improved about I per 
cent. The advertisement of the payment in due course 
of the dividends upon the Spanish Three per Cents. 
which become due on the 30th instant has counteracted 
the depressing effect produced upon this stock by the 
departure of M. Isturitz. Russian Bonds have advanced, 
and are quoted at 904. The Dutch Stock of both kinds 
is without any change of importance. Nothing new has 
transpired upon the subject of New Grenada Dividends, 
or the conversion of the Peruvian Bonds. 

There is little doing in the Railway Market ; but prices 
are not so good as might be expected from the improved 
tone of the home funds. The prices of Shares was as 
follows:—Caledonian, 313; Eastern Counties, 14}; 
Great North of England, 233; Great Western, 1 dis. ; 
Ditto Half Shares, 1 dis.; Great Northern, 9 dis. ; 
Brighton, 314; Blackwall, 41; North-Western, 123; 
South-Western, 48; Midland Counties, 102; North 
Staffordshire, 2 dis.; South Devon, 23 dis.; South- 
Eastern and Dover, 244; York and North Midland, 69; 
Boulogne and Amiens, 6}; Northern of France, 61 dis.; 
Orleans and Bordeaux, 4 dis.; Paris and Lyons (Con- 
stituted), 72 dis.; Paris and Orleans, 24; Paris, and 
Rouen, 16}; Rouen and Havre, 84; Sambre and 
Meuse, 4. 


Mox pax Eventna.—The English Funds exhibit un- 
diminished steadiness. Consols opened this morning at 
an improvement of an eighth, which, with the exception 
of a momentary reaction, was maintained up to the close 
ofthe day. The first quotation was 83§ to 3 ex div., and 
they left off at that price, after touching 834. Bank 
Stock closed at 191 to 193; Reduced Three per Cents., 
831 to 1; Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 844 to 4; 
Long Aunuities, 8) to 9-18; India Bonds, 17s. to 20s. 
Seong and Exchequer Bills, June, 288. to 3ls. ; 

arch,.37s. to 40s. premium. In foreign securities 
there was not much business transacted, but prices on 
the whole were steadily maintained. 

The inspectors of Reid, Irving, and Co., have an- 
nounced a dividend of 18. in the pound; of Messrs. Bar- 
clay, Brothers, and Co., a dividend of 2s. 6d. in the 


und. 

The East India Company have given instructions for 
& new remittance in specie from India to the extent of 
half a million. 

Parties from Germany describe matters as being in 3 
sad state there. Business at Hamburgh and other 
places was almost paralyzed, and under present circum. 
stances it is difficult to say when an improvement will 
occur. Ihe mail from Hamburgh, with dates to the 16th 
current, brings advice of the failure of Dirks, Brothers, 
and Co., of that city. From Altona the reports of affairs 
and credit are unfavourable. 

Since the reduction of the minimum rate of discount 
at the Bank to 34 per cent., the banks and discount 
houses have been, and are, discounting first-class paper 
at 3 per cent., and, as anticipated, still underselling the 

ank. 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, June 16. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, $2, 
for the week ending on Saturday the 10th day of June, 1848. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 2 
Notes issued ...... 27,132,275 | Government Debt. 11,015,100 


Other Securities .. 
Gold Coin & Bullion 11,727,277 
Silver Bullion eeee 1,404,998 
£27,132,275 £27,132,275 
— DEPARTMENT. 2 
Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 | Government Securi- 
— * 1 a 2 3,391,239 ties l Ane 
u Deposits ( Dead t An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) ..... esses 11,097,257 
ver, Savings’ Other Securities . 11,398,651 
ks, Comm DEED citadease ces 9,505,315 


sioners of Na- 
tional Debt, and 


Dividend Ac- 
counts).......... 5,653,823 
Other Deposits .... 9,056,.42 
Seven-day and othe 
a 1,054,470 
— — 
433,708,874 433 708,87 
Dated the 15th day of June, 1848. 
| M. MarsHa.t, Chief Cashier. 
BANKRU PTS. 


Brooxs, WiLuAM, Birmingham, manufacturing ehemist, 
July — — 1: solicitor, Mr. Reece, Birmingham. 

Catans, Tuomas, Redruth, Cornwall, draper, July 1, 20: 
licitors, Messrs. Keddell and Co., Lime-street, City; amd Mr. 

, Exeter. 

Le, WILLIAM, sen., and Cote, WILLIAM, jun. Calverley, 
Yortshire, tea dealers, aay & A t4: solicitors, Clarke, 
Chancery-lane ; Terry and Co., Bradford; and Bond and Bar- 
wick, Leeds, 


gg coal 
Co., F 22 
hill, City. | 
, Sussex, r, June N, July 27: 
— M hong — -street. 
G1BBs, Henry, 
Sim and 


June 29, August 7: solfeitors, 
ms oh mae — 
OND, „ 
Abe, je N Late ele, Me Ntyrrell, Onlldhal 
City. 
Wurm, Bartlett’s-buildings, Hotbors, 
1 June 8. Jury 26; solicitor, Mr. Wickings, 


Finsbury -terrace, 
— CuHarnias Jans, Priors, —— 
shire, eh 2 an 
ot rm . 
e A, +. vietualler, June 29, 
Reg LAR n 
5 3 aitor Mest n’s-inn-fields ; 


Turner, 


27, July 
Porce, 


4 


12 Jonm, Exeter, cheese and bacon dealer, June 
0 aller, Mr. Harris, Lincoln’s-inn; and Mr. 


. Tuo and Puntiers, Jong Batt, Burslem, 
e manufacturets of earthenware, July 4, August 1: 
solicitor, Mr. Harding, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

ore SEQUESTRATION. 

Abano, Roszrt, Dunfermline, Fifeshire, manufacturer, 
1 5 Greenock, er, June 22, July 18. 

EwIna, WILLIAM, — = ANDERSON, Groacs, Glasgow, 

chants, June 22, Ju] 

1 — Joux D Kirkintilloch, distiller, June 24, 

ly | 
* . JamBs, Edinburgh, boot and shoemaker, June 21, 
July 17. 0 

org Rossrt, G w, merchant, June 20, July 17. 

Tuomson, Jon, Edinburgh, draper, June 21, July 19. 


DIVIDENDS. 

E. C. Blackwell and J. N. Dunsfi 1% = -the-Sea, 
Northumberland, brewers, firet 11 6d. ; i. and any 
su nent Saturday, at Wakley’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—A. 
Dawson, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, fancy cloth manufacturer, 

Jane 23, and any subsequent Friday, at 
Freemans, Leeds—G. Hattersley, Sheffield, stove, grate, and 
fender manufacturer, second div. of 3d.; June 94, any sub- 
sequent Saturday, at Freeman's, Shefield—F. Kirkby, Leeds, 
grocer, first div. of 2e.6d.; June 23, and any subsequent Friday, 
at Freemans, Leedt—H. W. Lake, Liverpool, commission mer- 
chant, div. of is. d.; June = = — — — ys 
at Turner's, rr . Darlington, . 
linendraper, first div. of 6s.; Jane 17, and any su nent 
Saturday, at Wakley's. Newesstle-u Tyne — E. — 
Cromer, Norfolk, licensed victualler, oie — June sh. 
any subsequent Thursday, at Stansf 8-armes- yard 
J. Teale, Leede, — first and final div. of 2s. 3d.; June 
20, and any subsequent Tuesday, at Hope's, Leeds. 


Tuesday, June 20. 


The following building is certified as a place duly stered 
Reese marriages, pursuant to an act of Bas, ryder 
7th William IV., e. 85:— 

The Tabernacle, Appleby, Westmoreland. 

BANKRUPTOY ANNULLED. 

Bauwron, Mary, Leeds, innkeeper. 

B J e- smith Jus 30, July 27: solicitors, 
ALAA sm une y 27: 

mS Jones “yh — Ball d, brickla 

NNO, R 0 pect-p *e-pond, yer, 
1 . belleltar, Nr. W. k. 


July N Gray, 30, Chancery- 
* Joum, Moorgate-street, City, money scrivener 
NQUEST, Jo ; ’ 
June 29, A : solicitor, Mr. Phillips, lane. 
Caovon, Faeperton WII Niceus, 43, U Char- 
lotte-street, ugust 8 


Fitsroy-eq music seller, June 30, 
solicitor, Mr. H. Ashley, 9, Shorediteh. 


Hoiiyman, THOMAS, Clevedon Somereetshire, butcher, July 
3, August 1: solicitors, Mr. Salmon, Bristol; and Mesers. 


Maples and on. 
— laceman, June 30, July 8: solici- 
tors, Mesers. aod Oo., Bedford-row, Loudon; and Mr. 
Willams, 
Jaxeways, Henay, NN licensed victualler, July 4, 
August 1: —_ Mr. C. M. Stretton, Southaw pton-build- 
; and Mesers. Phillpotts, N 


ewport. 
yy are wood, Herefordshire, innkeeper, 
July I and 88: solicitors, Messrs. Hall and Minnett, Ross; 
and Mr. W. Henry Reece, Birmingham. 

Piumiey, WIA, Bristol, poulterer, July 11 and 25: solici- 
tor, Mr. 1 Bion, — 40 A 

MITH, Francis Tmaomas, and Smita, ABRAHAM, Hackney, 

seedsemen, June #7, July 28: solicitor, Mr. R. Russell, 23, Mar- 
Un'e- lane, Cannon-s 

Treveas, Joux, sen., I. Gloucester-place, Old Kent- road, and 
Taevers, JOHN, jun., Apolloeuildings, East-lane, Walworth, 
June 27, August 4: tor, Mr. Skinner, Liverpool-street, 
Wal worth-road 


Watker, Jong and WIIax, Birkenhead, joiners, July 4 and 
25 ; solicitors, Messrs. Chester and Co., Staple-inn, London; 
and Messrs. Francis and Almond, Liver * 

utcher, 


Warp, Hanvau, Newgate-market, Cit „ Carcase 
J uge „July 27: solicitor, Mr. 8. Smith, Barnard’s-ion, 

Liverpool, music seller, July 5 and 27: soli- 

Co., Gray’s-inn, London; and 


Riss, GasPer, 
citors, Measrs. Humphreys and 
Mr. Forshaw, Liverpool. 

WheaTtey, WILLIAM, Busted, Sussex, Sees June 
30, August 4: solicitors, Messrs. F.and H. Palmer, Mitre-court- 


ty July 4 
K AMES, * stone er, 
and 25: soliettor, Mr. T. B. T. Hodgson, Birmingham. * 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Epwarps, Dovetas, Aberdeen, pena, June 23, July 19. 
Grocott, THomas, G „ merchant, June 23, Jul Je. 
GentT_es, Tu 


OMAS, „ plumber, June 23, July 14. 
Hamitton, James, High Motherwell, Leneshehive. farmer, 
June 96, July 17. 

A wn, James, Hawkhill, Perthshire, coal master, June 
„July 21. 
M‘Keopts, Joun, Fortrose, merchant, June N, July 18. 
STiaLing, James, Strathaven, horse dealer, June N, July 18. 
. 2 — Wititam Sruaxt, Leith, bookseller, June 26, 
y 17. 
DIVIDENDs, 


John Green, 9. 
chant, sec. div. of 34d.; at 12, Birchin-lane, City, June 26, and 
two subsequent Monda Jay, Acle, Norfolk, 
su first div. of Ad.; at 12, B , City, June 26, 


two t Mond Cork, High- . 
ton, Mverpustaile beeper, Aet div sf Ss Ghd oro Denletal. 


street, an 1 Baker, Cheapside, tailor, first 
2 = 1. at 2, ioghall- street. any Wednesday — John 


hard Mitchell, ey al oe and Thomas Smith, 
third and div. of 5s8.; at 7, Waterloo- 

reet, any Thursday—Thomas and William Lie- 
wellyn Ryland, Birmingham, Britannia-meial workers, first div. 
of 28.; at 7, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, any Thursday—Jobn 


Gadsby, Coven wine merchant, Hirst div. of 5s. ; at 7, 
— 1 F Robert Hood, Smeth- 


wiek, draper, fret div. of 36, 6d,; at 7, Waterloo-street, Bir- 
mingham, avy Friday. . . 


MARK LANE, Mond jens 18 


We had a pretty good supply of * to-day ftom Kent, but 
not much from Essex. Fine qualities were taken off more rea- 


dily by the millers at Is. to 2s. advance on last Monday's prices. 


oreign Wheat was — — in — inferior 2 — 
es more mas our 

— wae at n e Fleur 

was inquired after, but very little o guality offering. 

Foreign Barley in large supply, and went off slowly, but without 

alteration in price; of English scarcely any at Malt 

very dull. In Beans and Peas not much doing, but fine samples 


* 


not lower. The « 2 t sotirsly of 
Foreign, and most m out of | Nad. nd 
a slow sale on rather lower 1 es sold 
fully as dear. Linseed Cakes doller sale, The current prices 
as under :— Ie f 
Wheat— 7. 1. 2. 1. 
Essex, Suffolk, and | Malt, Ordinary . . 52 to 64 
Kent, Red ..... 38 to 48 Pale „ 4 . 87 
Ditto White 42 ** 54 Rye et eeeeee sbeeer 28 ** 32 
Line., Norfolk, and Peas, Hog „ 4... DD 
Yorksh. Ned. 40 .. 46 Maple 8 4. 38 
Northumber. and Boller 36 . 38 
Scotch, White. 38 4 Beans, Licks 31 .. 83 
Ditto Red... “eee 36 +. * Pigeon „ „ * | 
Devon, and Somer- Harrow ......5 . 82 „ 34 
set., Red ...... . 45 | Oate, Feed. 17 . . 21 
Ditto White . . 42 .. # Fine — oe 24 
Flour, per sk. (Tewu) 38 .. 43 Poland q 20 — 
1 „„ * 2 Potato „„ 20 ** 
Ma ting. „ „ „„ „„ „„ ** 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
zune 10. SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat eeeeeeeeeeee 47s. 8d. Wheat eheeeeeetes 48. 7d. 
Barley 6 6 06 06 % 0 60060 0 1 7 Barley 32 3 
Oats eeeeeeereeeeeee 20 9 ...e eee eee 5 
Rye eee 28 0 Rye Den 29 * 
Beans ee eeeeer ev eeee 4 Bene 36 
Peas Denne 0 Peas „„ 36 7 
DUTIES. 
8. d. 
Wheat % ieee. ee eee eee . 
Barley . 2 0 Beans ee 2 0 
Oats See Cee „„ 2 6 Peas . eve sete 6 2 0 


_ BUTCHER’S MEAT, Smiturietp, Monday, June 19. 
About 1,300 head of stock have been landed at the northern 
outporta, and 10 oxen at Southampton; the latter from Spain. 
The supply of foreign beasts on offer to-day was com vely 
small, that of Sheep and Calves tolerably good, but of very mid- 
dling quality. With home-fed Beasts our market was heavily 
supplied, the time of year considered, and the general condition 
of that description of stock was good. Although the attendance 
of buyers was somewhat extensive, the Eeef trade was exces- 
sively dull, at, in some instances, a further decline in the quota- 
tions of 2d. per gibs. However, a few of the very primest Scots 
sold at 4s. per Bibs. At the close of business a large number of 
Beasts left the market unsold. From Norfolk, Suffolk, Eesex, 
and Cambridgeshire. we received about 1,700 Scots, Sh » 
We. from the western aud midland districts 800 Herefords, 
Runte, Devons, Irish Beasts, &c.; from other parte of Engiand, 
500 of various breeds; and from Scotland, 340 horned and polled 
cos. Although the supply of woeep was moderately extensive, 
the Mutton trade was steady, though not to say brisk, at prices 
fully equal to those paid on monte? last, the — Dowa 
ualities of Mutton producing 4s. 10d. to 5s. per 8ibs. without 
ificulty. The number of Lambe was by no means heavy for 
the time of year. All breeds met a fair demand, at fully last 
week's prices. Prime small Galves moved off freely at full 
rices; otherwise the Veal trade waa in a very sluggish state. 
igs sold heavily at last week's currencies. 


Price per stone of Sibs. (sinking the offal). 


Beef ........ 88.10d.to 4s. Od. | Veal........3e. 4d.to 47, 4. 
Mutton 3 10 * 0 Perk........8 10 ee 4 8 
Lam seer eeeee 4s. 10d. to 6s. Od. 

Hab or Carre aT SMITHFIELD, 

Beasts. Sheep & Lambs. Calves. Pigs. 
Frida 5 796 seeee 10,700 S 615 „ 60 206 
Monday * * 3.699 1 6 666 9 **+*ee 331 *eeeee 280 


Newoatkand LSaveENHALL Maries, Monday, June 19. 
Per 8ibs. by the carcase, 


laferior Beef . 10d. to 3e. Od. Inf. Mutton 3s. 44.to3s. 6.1, 

Middiingdo 3 0 ..3 2 |Mid.ditto.. 3 8 44 

Prime large 3 2 .. 3 4 | Prime ditto 4 6..4 8 

Prime mall 3 4 ..3 6 |Veal........ 3 4..4 4 

large l'ork 3 8 „ 4 2 wall Fort. 4 4, 4 8B 
Db „ 48. 10d. to Se. 10d, 


SEEDS, Lonpon, Monday.—Holders of Cloverseed are not 
erally disposed to accept such low prices as to induce specu- 
ative purchasers to come forward; and as the seedsmen keep 
out of the market, little or nothing is done. Canaryseed was in 
good request this morning, and again about 2s. higher. No 
BREAD. Th — t wheaten bread { polis 
—The prices of w n the metro 
are from 7d. to 74d. ; of household ditto, 5d. to 64d. per dibs. loaf, 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday. 

The 2 and local supplies of Butter in the past 
were more than equal to all wants, and prices cheaper. 0 
— n 80s. per cwt., —— — kinds in 
portion. was, in consequence, nearly n ted, and 
— oo Americana’ = sides 

m extent at s rates, The appearances pointed to a 
better demand. e and tierce middies, no wad crm in de- 
mand or value. Of Hams and Lard nothing new to report. We 

old Cheese 


have a fair demand for really good and due during 
the past week at rather beiter prices; it is now pretty clear! 
„„ caer ne : and w 
soon sappear; consequently t e of necess! 
driven on the new at an — y period. 1 
doubt can be entertained that the make is very good, and that 
from the very favourable weather the new will be more forward 


and ripe than usual. We still continue to receive 
tities of foreign, which are selling at low prices. T 
little springing up for exportation. In English Butter 
our trade is extremely dull, and prices are declining, The im- 
of F tter is immense, and will, no doubt, so 
continue for a long time to come, as the troubled state of the 
continent of Europe must oceasion a very inereased consignment 
to England, consequently very low * — are before us. Fine 
to ng, 86s. to 888. Devon, 


Dorset, 90s. — a cwt.; M g. 
805. to 883.; Fresh, 8s. to lls. per dozen. 


LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET—Faiway. 


Forwarded unsold this Bear 
r tetra ar aaa gt 050 
Increase of import this as compared with last... 168,976 


Quantity taken for consumption 4 year ...... 800 
* , Satie period . 477,700 

Increase of quantity taken for consumption ....... 106 

SATURDAY.—The Cotton Market continues well ev lied, at 


— 8 of Friday. Sales to-day, 4,000 bales, to the 


WOOL, City, Monday, June 19.—The imports of wool into 
London last week were 2,152 bales, of whieh 1,561 were from 
South Australia, 494 from Algoa Bay, and the rest from Ger- 
mauy, There are no less than 30,000 bales of colonial and 


other Wool, for sale on the bend inst., and in the inte- 
rior there is very little doing. Accounts of the 10th inst. from 
| Breslau state that Wool was much reduced in price, aud would 


— a 


846; | 


—— — 


164.—We are unable to 


COVENT 
ket was abu 


Er pt 
37 
. Oa. 
N. —— , Bs, AT to 
Spinach, 4d. to 6d. per 
flowers, 2s. to 5s.; 
Spring Onions, 


tthe fo low 


heads: 
itto, Is. to Ia. 6d.; 


d.,; and New Potatoes 
to i4s.; Lemons; Ss. to 


POTATORS, SOUTHWARK 


present quotations :— 


and the amount of business 
wants of consumption. 


TALLOW, London, 
business was transacted 


Id. per Ib.; ditto, 64lb. to 


to 96ib., 3d. to 34d.; 
skins, , 4s. 6d. to Se. 6d. ; 


Wl wai since . . report th demas 


„44. to Bd, 
Od. & 


hal f-eleve 
and H 
le. to Be. 6d. ; 
r dozen bunches; Hothouse G 
Pine Apples, 


toe 


Tursips, 36. to 4s,; and Cartots, 


Sussex Pockets 
Weald of Kents ......... 


uotations were supported. P.Y C 
da. te 60% percwt. For forward deli 
at 44s. Town Tallow 468. net cash; 


HIDES, LeapexHaLu.—Market 


7d. 
b., 24d. to sd: ditto Old, to dd a to 


Skins, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; Shearl 


have been for the buyers who attended 

and Hambre’. wale Of Zollverein fabrics was — r — 
lished by manufacturers submitting to lower prices; and they 
ad Fare. ET scarcely knowing how they 

coe fu s Wsses by keeping their mills going. 

The great ob 2 was to keep the people oak 
here were 25, 


quintals of Wool left unsold of the 59,000 
ered, and prices were 8 to 10 per cent. lower.——Leeds, June 


— very 


RDEN, Monday, June 19.—This morning's mar- 


with all kinds of fruit and + 9 
» to 


2s. 6d. to Ss.; Fore 
. to 7s.; Filberts, 6d. 
. to 6d, per pound; Oranges, 68. 
and Forced French Beans, Is. to 
ls. 3d. per hundred; Cos Lettuces, 6d. to 8d. per score; Spring 


. & 76. per dozen bunches. 
Wessi, June 19.—Trade the 


past week has been very heavy, particularly with stale Regents, 
Which are scarcely saleable at any price. 


he following are the 


9. . 
York Régents to 180 Feen te... — 
Do. Reds 120 .. 140 | Do, Shaws........ — — 
Wisbech W. © .. 90 | Do. Kidne — — 
Do. Blues 60 .. 70 | Southend Blues 80 .. 120 
Scotch Cups. 100 .. 110 | Belgian Whites .. 60 .. 70 
Do. Reds „„ „„ „„ 100 ** 110 Guernsey Blues ** 0 — 
Do. Whites eeeeee — 90 90 Hamburgh Whites 60 ie 90 


HOPS, Boroves, Monday, June 19.— Our accounts from 
the prineipal districts of the 


tation continue favourable, 
in Hope is limited to the 


seep ee eeeeee 608. 


Mid. and East Kents „ „ 65s. to 1 Os. . 
M June 19.—A 

Ctr — to-day, and a weenie 

on the spot is firm, at 44s. 

very pales Str Wales ; 

rough fat 9s. 6d. per Sib’ 


72ib., 2d. 


HAY, Smirurreco, June 17.—At per load of 36 
Meadow ..... «+ 608, to 70s. | Clover ....... 80s. to bd. 
Straw „ ** * 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just Published, Price 3s. 6d., 
ETRICAL PSALMODY, consisting of 


Ai original tunes, com voices, and 
2 organ of forte, in Lr — 
gregational use. By J. H EPOOL. 


London: Published by J. Hart, 109, Hatton-garden. 
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ay are very young. 
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Masters, and at the usual e 
Further particulars may 


References permitted to 
» Esy., * 
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London 


J. Dav 8. 
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Corporal 
atteu 

be * ree 
dition 
lege. Gl TLES beg ( 

esers. to state yet further, that 
they would wish to feel that they, for the place 

2 make 


Birmingham; and 


Us 


PROSPROT | 
OF A CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL SOROOL, 
PRIMROSE-HILL HOUSE, COVENTRY, 


To be conducted by Rev. J. 8. GILBERT, and Mr. T. WYLES, 
aselstance of competent Masters. 


* 


ESSRS. GILBERT and WYLES recognise 


of the age—a practical ve 
their strenuous endeavour, not only to exercise and furnish the 
memories of their pupils, by the tien of various ang 
useful knowledge, discipline their entire 
faculties—the tellectual ; so that, while 
several pursuits ia 

instrumeutality 

to society 


The Classical coutse will include, in addition to the studies 
bove-mentioned, the Greek 


and Latin Classics, Ancient His- 
d Mental Science. 


tory and „ Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
aad the Princip “of Lade. Abetorle a 0 
Taunus: Thirty-five Gulneas per annum. é 

Some deduction will be made from the above terms where 


languages an! Music taught by 


— 2 on application personally, 
or otherwise, to the Principals themsel 


the following gentlemen :— J. 
F.L.8. G. ae Unton, 


alte, Esq 


ves. 
8., 

„ B. A., 

Cambridge; 
u, London; 
ite, Gloucester ; 


TONE 21. The Nonconformist. 


1848. 


Just published, price 2d., or 128. 6d. per 100, 


THE SUFFRAGE; 
RECONCILIATION BETWEEN TIE MIDDLE & LABOURING CLASSES. 


By Epwarp MIALL. 


This Tract, of which already upwards of forty editions have been issued, is re-published at the present crisis with the 
ef promoting an union of all elasses to effect a full, fair, and free representation of the people. 


“ The — ie discussed with remarkable vigour, earnestness, and ability; and those who may not be prepared to adopt the 
the „will nevertheless be pleased with his fresh and masculine style, the force of his logic, and the felicity 


astle Guardian. 
London: Mratt and Cocasnaw, 4, Horse Shoe Court, Ludgate-hill. 


— — —— — —— — — 


Now ready, in One Volume, Royal 18 mo, price 2s. 6d., 


ETHICS OF NONCONFORMIT V, 


AND 


WORKINGS OF WILLINGHOOD. 


Keprinted from the “ Nonconformist.” 


By EDWARD MIALL. 


“The republication of these eseays in a separate form is most seasonable, and can ecarcely fail to be productive of much good. 
st le not necessary that we should describe them. They are like all the productions of their author, lucid, nervous, logical, 
and earnest: and we know few better services that can be rendered to nonconformity than the extensive diffusion of such a 
volume. We are especially solicitous that our young men should make it their chosen companion, It will serve at once 
te brace their intellects, and to deepen their attachment to those sacred principles which lie at the basis of genuine Christianity.“ 
—Eclectic Review. 

“Here, in the compass of a small volume, we have a serics of articles from the ‘ Nonconformist’ in vindication of ' liberty 
of conscience.“ Mr. Miall has won so many admirers throughout the country, by his vigorous and powerful advocacy of 
perfect religious freedom, that little doubt can be entertained of the wide and ready diffusion of this new tribute to a cause 
which he loves so devotedly and serves to we!ll."’"—Gateshead Obserrer. 


This neat little volume is a reprint of the able and interesting series of Vesays which appeared, under the above titles, 
ia the *‘ Nonconformist’ last year. We perused many of the essays, as they originally appeared from time to time, with much 
gratification, and we have no doubt they will meet with, as they deserve, an extensive circulation in their present mure convenient 
and connected shape.” — Leicester Mercury. 

— These Fasays display mental powers of avery high order, They are the production of Mr. Miall, and were designed to 
call attention tothe special importance, in these times, of rendering fealty to divine truth in this particular department, and 
te the practical modes in which it ought to display itself. If this end be not accomplished the author cannot bear the blame, 
er even share ir. it, for he has faithfully and zealously fulfilled his part. He has discussed the numerous topics connected with 
thie great subject with such clearness in his expositions, such aptness in his illustrations, such cogency in his reasonings, and 
such power in his applications, as will carry conviction of the truth of its leading principles to many minds among all classes 
of his readers. — Unirerse. 

“The literary merits of Mr. Miall's work are considerable. The style is vigorous and lively, abounding with illustrations. 
Perhaps the book would have gained in real value if its author could have forgotten newspaper exigency in the matter of point, 
A a series of newspaper articles, however, they must have done much towards raising the Vunconformist to its high position 
amongst the dissenting organs.’’—.Muanchester Kraminer. 


London: AYLotr and Jones, 8, Patenoster-row. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 


TEAS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


NO. 2, BUCKLERSBURY, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE attention of families and large consumers is particularly directed to the advantages derivable 
at the above establishment, where Teas and Coffees are supplied, at the import prices, without the usual addition of inter- 
mediate profits. 


The preseut time is an excellent opportunity for purchasers to replenish their stocks, as prices are unusually low, and the 
quality of this season's Teas are lemarkably good. We beg to offer:— 
BLACK TEAS, Per Ib Per r 
4 6. d. 
Good common Black e 2 8 Finest Lapsang Souchong (exceeding scarce and rare. 
Mood sound Congou Tea (a very good common Tea).... 3 0 This Tea would have fetched 10s. per lb. a few years 
Strong Congou Tea (an excellent Tea for domestic PIMCE) ccccvcccccccecccccccccccecscccecccceseseeees 5 0 
purpose: „eee eee eee see veeesoceeees 4 GREEN TEAS. 
Fine Congou Tea, Pekoe flavour (we recommend this rr eee 3 0 
ares) „„ „ „„ 6 6 „ 66 6 „ „„ 6 6 „ 6 0 3 8 reg re.. . ooo eee se eee 3 4 
Pekoe Souchong Tea (as very superior Te) 10 eee ee esse e 35. Ad., 4s., 48. dd., 58. 
Fine Pekoe Souchong (this ie the finest of its class, very | eee eee 0006 3s. 10d., 46. d., 58., Ge, 
ee eee eee eee %% % e Darren. eee eee 4e., 4s. 4d., 5s., 68., Te. 


It will be seen we have not made remarks about our Greens, as they are generally used to flavour the Blacks, and are used 
according to the choice of the consumer. 


COFFEE. Per lb. Per |b. 
8. d. s. d. 
Good common Coſſee nnn]. bod e , e ee W 
r e ee ants . 0 10 rere esse ses ee ee ee eee ee 66 60 16 
EE ¹ eee 1 0 r ð . ꝛ˙¹² 0 18 
Finest Plantation ditto ............. ess 1 2 


Our Coffees are roasted by patent machinery, by which the aroma is preserved, and all acidity removed. 
Where parties are unknown to the firm, a reference in town is expected. 


MANSELL and CO., Wholesale Tea Dealers, 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside.—Delivered, carriage free, to all parts of England, 


— — 


SUPERIOR CLOTHING, 
COMBINING ELEGANCE, EXCELLENCE, AND ECONOMY. 
ENTLEMEN wishing to secure the above requisites in DRESS, need only visit the Establishment 


of SAMUEL, BROTHERS, who render style and quality, combined with moderate charges, their chief consideration. 
To promote these objects, and secure unqualified satisfaction, a system of charges is pursued, of which the fullowing is an 
exemplitication :— 
Per Yard, Making and Trimmings. 
3. ; 


1} Sup. Cloth 50 6006 60 n 17s. 6d. > ee eecces ere ee „%%% e. 
Caseimere n 3s. 9d. Wills 66000665008 . 1606060 Ys. 9d. 
.. eee tS ee Saye lla, 104d. eee Ges Ge 6606 coccdccsce 18s. 4d 


Suit complete, £3 5s. 74d. 


The stoek of cloths vary from 5s. to 22s, ‘ard. Our charge for making and trimmi Coat f } 
yard is lde, and for 8 Cloths. * 7 ur charg g and trimming a Coat from Cloths under 10s. per 


The Ready-made Department contains every description of clothing, which, for superior style, we defy competition. 


a. d, s. d. SUMMER CLOTHING. s. d. s. d. 

Superfine Cloth Dress Coats 18 6 to 30 0 Cashanere Paletet ..cccccccececee ene 10 0 to 16 0 

Saxony ditto 8 330 * 420 ennie e 60 00040 eee 608% 90 140 

Frock Coats 3s. extra. Feen 240 * 30 0 

Taney Doe or Tweed Trousers 8 6 140 II 30 0 „ 33 0 

Black 2 bee een 96 * 18 0 eee 6 0 „ 100 
French style, . 150 % 22 0 r era ree pee 46 

Boys’ and Youths’ Suits .................. i770 “* 246 „ 3 30 80 


Patterns and Guide to selſ- measurement sent to any part of the kingdom. 


Observe—SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, 2 doors from the Old Bailey. 


-—— — — = — 


QTUDIES OF FIRST PRINCIPLES. By 
James Batpwin Brown, A.B., Minister of Clayland's 
l Chapel, Clapham- road. 


MIRABEAU AND THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
Just Published, in 2 vols. post &vo, with Portraits, price 2le 


IAEA ; a Life History. In Four No. I. VOLUNTARYISM: An Appeal from the Custom to 
* s , the Conscience of the Church. Price 4d. 
„% This work has been long in preparation, and is the oniy | On the 15th of July will be published, price 4d., 


succinct, complete, and authentic Life of Mirabeau vet pub- oe e e act Ae a 
lished. It contains an examination into hie suppored = cant Se A Study of an Independeut of an 
“a Sechnool, 


nen ion with the father of the present Ex-hing of the French, as 
well av a detailed and veracious statement of Mirabeau's planus A the Lord liveth, what the Lord saith unto me that will 
for saving the Monarchy. The Second Volume will comprise a , | #peak.”"—Micaiah, son of Lulah. 
a 22 most — get pe 1 in the National This series will be continued at intervals. 
rom its convocation till the Mir 5 5 , * 
J. the death of Mirabeau. Warp and Co., Paternoster-row; C. E. Mupig, Upper King- 
sireet, 


Published by Smith, Elder and Co., Cornhijl, London. 


—— 
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SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
COMMITTER, 
Rev. William Forster. 
Rev. Samuel Green. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
Nathaniel Griffin, 5.4. 
Rev. John H. Hinton. 
Rev. John Jefferson, 
Charles Jones, Esq. 
Edward Miall, Eeq. 
Thomas Price, D.D. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
John Scoble, Esq. 
Rev. David Thomas, 
W. H. Tyndal, Esq. 


TREASU BER. 
George W. Alexander, Esq. 
HONORARY SECRETARIRG. 
Rev. Henry Richard. | Charles Theodore Jones, 
Joseph Barrett. 


PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS. 

The publication last year of the Minutes of the Committee of 
Privy Council, gave rise to much diversity of sentiment amongst 
the friends of popular education. These Minutes, by develop. 
ing an extensive scheme of Government aid to schools, includ. 
ing such as were of a denominational character, were regarded 
by many, as seriously compromising the claims, both of re igious 
truth and religious freedom. Those who thus thought, of 
course felt that they could not avail themselves of the proffered 
aid, and some amongst them have been induced to supply what 
they deemed a deficiency in our educational institutions, by 
founding a Voluntary School Association, on the following dis- 
tinctive principles ; viz., the repudiation of all State assistance, 
and the communication of religious as well as secular instruc. 
tion to all children whose parents make no objection to it, in 
such manner as to engage the co-operation of Christians of 
different denominations. 

Several gentlemen friendly to this object, having formed 
themselves into a Provisional Committee for its promotion, and 
given it their most earnest and careful consideration, issued, in 
February last, an address explanatory of their views, This cir- 
enlar having been forwarded to a large number of persons be- 
lieved to hold similar sentiments, a meeting, at the King’s Head, 
Poultry, was summoned for the Ist of March, to constitute the 
proposed Association. A respectable body of gentlemen, in- 
cluding ministers and other influential members of various re- 
ligious communione, accordingly azsembied, when the Society 
was duly formed, and tne Rules and Regulations anuezed to 
this Address were unanimously adopted. 

The promoters of this movement are of opinion, that secular 
instruction should be given in schools for the poor to as great an 
extent as possible. hey are also deeply impressed with the 
importance ot imparting, in such schools, a knowledge of those 

reat truths of religion, which are the on y solid foundation of 
individual or social happiness, and which are closely connected 
with the eternal interests of all.“ They desire, thercfore, to in- 
culeate the fundamental doctrines in which Christians gene- 
rally are agreed, whilst they would avoid the teaching of those 
peculiarities which may be regarded as of a sectarian cha- 
racter. 

The founders of the Voluntary School Association are most 
decidedly opposed to all State aid for educational purposes. 
They deem it unjust to teach at the public expense religious 
sentiments and practices, however correct, which are at variance 
with the conscientious convictions of any portion of the people. 
They consider, also, that to apply the national resources to the 
dissemination, in schools, of all those various and contradictory 
sentiments which prevail in the United Kingdom (some of 
which, at least, must be seriously erroneous), is to pour con- 
tempt on the claims of truth, and to adopt a principle consistent 
only with indifference to all religion. 

Thus objecting to the interference of Government, the promo- 
ters of the Voluntary School Association believe that the most 
effectual means of rendering their protest against such iuter- 
ference available, is to show by their contributions and efforts, 
their interest in the establishment and support of schools, and 
thus to lessen the amount of that ignorance on which the as- 
sumption of the necessity for State aid is founded, 

To stimulate and assist in this great work will be the main 
object of the Association, It will do this by obtaining funds 
from persons in various parts of (he country, especially the more 
affluent districts, and distributing them, to a considerable ex- 
tent, inaid of schools in poorer localities. It will also be au im- 
portant part of the business uf the Society to establish a Model 
School fur children, and one or more Normal Schools, in which 
teachers who possess the needful moral and religious character, 
combined with the requisite general ability, may be trained for 
their important effice. 

In pursuance of these objects, the Committee are now en- 
gaged in endeavouring to raise the funds necessary for com- 
mencing operations. A large field of usefulness lies before 
them, which they will rejoice to occupy. To do this with effect, 
it is, however, essertial that they should receive a large measure 
of support. ‘They therefore earnestly appeal for aid to the 
friends of enlightened education—to all who desire the mental 
and moral elevation of their humbler fellow-countrymen, and 
who seek the diffusion of religious truth by means not incom- 
patible with the rights of conscience, nor dangerous to civil 
freedom. 

Communications will be received by the Secretaries at Mr. 
Charles Gilpin's, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS, 
Donore or Subscribers whose place of abode is not stated, 


reside in London or its neighvourhood, 
s. d 4 s. d. 


VOLUNTARY 


Stafford Allen, Esq. 
Rev. W. Bean. 
Rev. John Burnet. 
John Brown, Esq. 
John — Eaq. 


— 


Richard Crossley, Esq. 
William Collins, Esq. 

Rev. F. A. Cox, D. D., LL.D. 
Joseph Cooper, Eeq. 
Benjamin Dixie, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. 


Joseph Sturge, Esq. HenryVincent, Esq.s. 1 1 0 
(£100 per annum Joseph Barrett ..s. 2 2 0 
for three years).. 300 Thomas Pewtreas, 

J. Pye Smith, D. D., EsQ. corccces a 2 36 
LL.D. ......don. 5 5 0 Chas. Jones, Feq.s. 1 1 0 

Edward Smith, Fsq., C. T. Jones, Esq. 2. 0 10 6 
Sheffield, ditto for W. H. Tyndal, Esq.s. 010 6 
BOTS cccccccccces 25 0 0 Rev. W. Bean . d. 5 5 0 

G. W. Alexander, John Hoole, Esq., 
Esq. (in 2 years).. 500 0 0 Blackburn. . 010 6 

A Friend, per ditto J. Crawshaw, Esq., 

(£100 per annum Borobridge...... a 
for three years).. 300 0 0 James Owen, Esq., 

A Friend to Educa- Derby .....-- . 0 10 6 
tion, per do., ſor R. Cunliffe, Esq...s. 11 90 
181898. 25 0 0 JohnCunliffe,Eeqs. 1 1 0 

John Brown, Esq. d. 10 10 0 Rev. J. Burnet ..é4. 110 

Apsley Pellatt, Esq.d. 10 10 0 W. Collins, Esq...s. 1 1 0 

Jos. Cooper, Esq. d. 10 10 0 Charles Evans, Esq., 

Ann Alexander, | Huddersfield ..s. 1 0 
Stoke Newington 1010 0 John Epps, M.D. 2. 5 0 0 

George Bay ley, Cam- Rev. H. Richard. 2. 11 0 
F 5 5 0 Wm. Cross, Esq, 

George Stevenson, | Colchester ....d. 5 5 0 
ras su 010 6 J. Thwaite, Esq., ; 

Thos. Harvey, Esq., | Blackburn ....8. 0 10 6 
eee eee eee 5 0 O0 n. s. Bendall,Esq.s. 1 1 0 

John Candler, Esq., W. Rowntree, Evsq., : 
Chelinsford ....8. 1 1 O Scarborough 5 5 0 


. 
® The religious instruction in schools connected with the 
Society is to be based upon the Holy Scriptures, in the author- 
ized version (which shall be read at — daily), and shall com- 
prehend the great doctrines of the divinity and atonement of 
Jeaus Christ, and the regenerating influence of the Holy Spirit. 
It is, however, intended that such parents of children in attend- 
ance at the schools as may object to the religious instruction 
given, shall be at liberty to withdraw their children during 
such portion of school hours as may be specially devoted to tt. 
Printed by Cuan es Serrimus Mitt, of No. 33, Cloudesley- 
n of No. 48, 


terrace, Islington, and SaMURL COCKSHAW, ¢ ‘ell 
Baker-street, in the parich of St. James, Clerkenwen, 


Horse-shoe-court, in the parish of St. Martin 
and published, for the 
the office, 
JUNE 


at No. 4, 
Ludgate, in the City of London, 
proprietor, by CHARLES SKrriu us MIALL, at 
No. 4, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill,— WEDNESDAY, 


21, 5 


